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“BUT AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GoD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GoD, WHICH TRIETH OUR Hants.” 
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THE MURDERER OF THE PERIOD. 


a 


BY WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 





Yzs, Ishot him. Whatofit? You make a great 
row 
About a small matter, I think. 
The eye flashing fire and the cloud on the brow 
Threaten ‘vengeance; but why should I 
shrink ? 
You public that rages, you journals that rave 
When a dog’s day ends quickly, like this, 
Pray save your sharp words for some business 
more grave ; 
Don’t waste your hot breath in a hiss ! 


I was mad when I shot him—a minute or two ; 
Will was lost, conscience blind; reason blank. 
Will you punish the deed that a madman must 
do? ‘ 
Blame the mill when the fates turn the crank ? 
True, I knew it was coming—this madness; I 
thought 
If I met him he surely would die ; 
So, lest Hell miss its prey, the good pistol was 
bought, 
*Twas the frenzy that bought it, not I. 


But what, after all, is the pother about ? 
A man (or a dog, say) is dead. 

Ts a dog or a man worth this tumult and rout? 
How much are they worth by the head ? 

In the struggle for life, so the sages will say, 
One man has gone down, that is all; 

But ’tis always the fittest survive the affray, 
The weakest get pushed to the wall. 


Here was live protoplasm, six quarters or 80; 
Now ’tis dead protoplasm, what more ? 

No force has been lost, as the ‘chemists will 

show ; 

The world is as rich as before. 

All the atoms are here, all the builders are here, 
And better work waits them, no doubt. 

You zealots, who clamor for vengeance severe, 
Do you know what you’re talking about ? 


Pray what have I done? There are forces that 
play 
And tissues that waste in the brain ; 
Some acetous ferment waked the passion to 
slay— 
*T was the same, very likely, with Cain. 
Will you fly in the face of a kingdom of: laws ? 
Do you call a secretion a sin ? 
Is the steel when it rusts, or the snow when it 
thaws, 
A criminal too, of my kin? © 


Do bethink you, good people! Hear reason at 
last. 


The vengeance you ask for is vain ; 
You are haunted by ghosts of a day that is past, 
Mere films of a fatuous brain. 
Guilt, crime, obligation—such words are out- 
‘worn ; 
On the ear of true science they jar; 
And you surely can’t know, im your anger and 
scorn, 
How unscientific you are! 
EE 


THE FAITH-TALENT WANTING 
EDUCATION FOR THE PULPIT. 


BY HORACE, BUSHNELL; D.D. 

I READ an article in the Advance with much 
satisfaction, a few days ago, suggesting a 
new professorship or lectureship on Chris- 
tian Experience in. our theological semi- 
naries. The article was written with much 
thoughtfulness and evinced a very just com- 
prehension of the subject. Will you let me 
second the proposal, 

There is abundance of complaint by our 
Christian public, including both ministers 
and people, that our theological seminaries 








do not, for some reason, turn out preachers 
duly qualified. . Their preparation, some- 
how, does not reach the.mark. They show 
something of theological learning in all the 
branches., The marks. of the school are 
quite sufficiently evident. Sometimes they 
are even a little too ambitiously forward in 
the matter of style. They have, in short, a 
certain kind of culture begun that looks 
well enough; but they disappoint expecta- 
tion, in the fact that they fail to carry im- 
Pression. After all, they have only learned, 
as yet, how not to do it.. They whir on the 
air like bullets, and are pitched into the 
ground like bullets that do not hit. They 
counterfeit energy, and it is counterfeit. 
They raise a forced heat, which is strange- 
ly cold. Saying nothing of the many 
who are light-minded, full of worldly 
notions, or even close upon the confines of 
a. doubtful morality, for which they, of 
course, and not their teachers, are responsi- 
ble, there is a marvelous lack of other world- 
power in their demonstrations. Seeing all 
this, the good people begin to lose their 
patience, going back on the apparatus of 
the seminary life, and finding it as their 
verdict that a very expensive machinery 
does very poor work. Why, the true thing 
now in the young preacher (how often do 
we hear it) is to forget all that he has 
learned, and make a new beginning at first 
principles for. himself. He either must do 
this or settle into utter nihility. Had he just 
been taught how to pray; had some streak 
of really divine idea or touch of divine life 
in the Gospel been let in asa gleam upon 
him, that would stay, it is judged, and 
grow, and become the fructifying power of 
an efficient and glad ministry. 

Now, as far as this kind of stricture is 


‘laid upon the professors, I do not feel called 


to justify it. They are mortal, and, of 
course, have their faults ; but their chief 
fault is that they do with only too 
much absorption the work that is giv- 
en them to do. They are appointed 
nominally. to be. teachers of - Christian 
truth, but really to handle it for and before 
the understanding; to work out the gram- 
mar and exegesis, the metaphysics and dog- 
matics, ranging alwaysin the field of cog- 
nitions, and. not in the really transcendent 
matters given to faith. And the result is 
that they are carried down, as by gravity, in 
the stress of their engagement; to be occu- 
pied almost wholly with the school-work 
they are doing for the understanding; when, 
of course, they let the faiths and inspirations 
go. They probably quite forget how poor a 
heathen the: understanding is, and how little 
capeble it is of containing the real matter of 
religion, in. the transcendent verities of God 
and his truth. Not being put to the matter 
of teaching religious experience—which 
their pupils are to know for themselves— 
they are all the while just coasting experi- 
ence along its shores,'and fishing in what 
are counted the deep soundings; but they 
do not often take their pupils 'to sea outside 
of knowledge, where there are no soundings 
and no-shores, to practice them in‘sailing by 
magnet and celestial observation in that 
broad world. Of course, they havemuch to 
say of faith, for they believe ‘in faith ; but 
their school-problem is'to develop the un- 
derstanding view of things, and the drum- 
ming of ‘debate and lecture and’ lesson on 
the ‘cognition side of the Gospel gives it 
such prominence over the faith side that 
faith settles very much’ into a furm: of cog- 
nition, and ceases really to have much distinet 
significance, 








To correct this evil, or make up this de- 
ficiency, it is not quite enough, it seems to 
me, to urge-some new attention to religious 
experience. . The danger. is that, under ; that 
so entirely practical, form, the new lecture- 
ship, if a new lectureship were instituted, 
might not get body enough in the respect of 
the school to go abreast of the more pretens- 
ive ranges, opened for the understanding. 
Whatever might be done for a better and 
higher experience would be well, and with- 
out that nothing will be well; but the effort 
should begin, it seems to me, a little way 
back at another point. Thus one may look 
upon the faith-power in man as a kind of 
talent, the highest that he has, and.one that 
above all others is the prophet’s and preach- 
er’s talent. Itis that which, as a kind of 
sixth sense, reports the inner verities; per- 
ceives them, takes their flavors, and becomes 
enlarged by their dimensions. It is the 
opening of this gate that lets in all the in- 
spirations, revelations, unctions, gifts, and 
so, in a very peculiar sense, all the higher 
endowments of power... The understanding, 
as related to this faith-talent, is a purveyor 
only, in the preparation of facts and 
questions; and what °;we call, the 
reason, has its highest functicn as a veto- 
power to stop off faith from what; might be 
credulity or extravagance. But. the inner 
sense of God and Christ and eternity and 
heavenly truth is not in them; faith only 
keeps this field. Hence, the miserable work 
that has been made of inspiration, when it 
has been had not at all as in the life, but as 
a theologic factor only and sine qua non of 
the infallible in'a book. .And who has ever 
known God by just looking round with Lis 
eyes, sending Sut no faith-sense, as in prayer, 
to behold him outside of horizons and above 
all hights? ._What'ear have we. but faith 
that can hear. his whispers?.,.And who is 
Christ, the Life; the Ever-living Son of the 
Father, when he is:not found by the imme- 
diate discovery of faith, but is only tabled, 
as it were, for dissection in the school? Oh! 
there is nothing so dreadful .as this ding of 
exposition to the head, which gets no further 
scope and hight from the inwardly discern- 
ing grace of faith. 

Here, then, is the place at which we may 
better propose ‘to begin: It is, in fact, the 
same thing as anew undertaking for re- 
ligious experience ; only we phrase it in a way 
to make it more impressively a matter for 
the school. For what can be a greaert 
mistake than to raise a form: of culture for 
religion which proposes wholly to ignore 
the. summit faculty of religion. And it is 
all the more unreasonable that this highest 
of all faculties is closed up in the world by 
sin, and. is very nearly closed up in all de- 
cayed believers, and such as have it for their 
habit to carry the whole administration of 
religion and settle all its questions by their 
head. And, if it comes to this in our schools 
that they are practically engaged: to pre- 
occupy the brain, and let the believing nature 
go, what but a dismal and dry clatter must 
our preaching finally become. Nay, worse 
than that, it will be infidelity at last. 

By these brief suggestions I do not  pre- 
tend to have covered the whole: ground of 
the subject. One very great difficulty will 
be to get a lecturer for such a work: who is 
duly qualified. The man: for any: and all 
professorshis would more easily be found. 
Then it is a question for how long a time he 
should be chosen, and whether; if chosen 
for permanence, he will ‘not practicatly.die 
of routine. The questions are many, ‘and I 
must leave them for the present. 
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A WOMAN'S LETTER FROM 
WASHINGTON. 


NEW YEAR’S DAY IN THE CAPITAL. 


Lire all other new-born babies, the New 
Year usually opens its eyes upon this wicked 
world in tears. Who remembers a sunshiny 
New Year's Day! As if it were conscious 
of its inheritance cf mortal woe, it seems to 
be crying because it was born... New Year’s 
Day 1873 scarcely proved an exception to 
its forerunners. If. it did not cry, it looked 
very. solemn. A grave, gray, oozy day. It 
did not pour floods. It moped, and it driz- 
zled and moped. The feminine world paid 
no attention to its ‘‘state.” It simply put 
on its best clothes and laughed in its face. 
The masculine world shook its head at the 
drab above and the slop beneath, paid 
twenty-five dollars for a carriage, and went 
its way to be ‘‘social” at any cost. Let us 
return thanks that it was able to do it this 
year without. getting “fuddled.” New 
Year’s Day 1873 in Washington was most 
remarkable, at least, in one respect. While 
it was universally celebrated, it was almost — 
entirely free from the shadow which has so 
darkened it hitherto, A staggering or even 
maudlin man was scarcely seen. On the 
tables.of District and Government officials 
the absence. of all intoxicating | liquors 
was conspicuous. When in the houses of 
such men as Governor Cooke, ex-Mayor 
Wallach, and of many others prominent in 
position and noted for convivial qualities, 
tables are spread with the. most costly del- 
icacies, and with tea, coffee, and chocolate, 
without a drop of wine, it proves, as nothing 
else could, how universal and deep-rooted 
has grown the sentiment, or, better, the 
principle, not. to cause or to tempt one’s 
brother to offend. New Year’s Day is wo- 
man’s day of days, when, dressed her pret- 
tiest and smiling her sweetest, she can prove 
by her acts, without the sting of a lecture, 
that she loves ‘her brother too well to 
tempt him to-weakness or evil. This she 
did, at. least, in Washington; and the ab- 
sence: of: tippling headaches and heartaches 
made memorable the New Year’s Day of 
1878. Until after 12 o’clock the interest and 
excitement of New Year’s Day to the popu- 
lace:centers in the White House. Befor 10 
o'clock on ‘Wednesday crowds of people— 
black and white—had gathered in front of 
the Executive:Mansion, on . Pennsylvania 
Avenne; while a force of police kept all 
outside save the few entitled to enter—none 
but the carriages of the diplomatic corps 
being allowed to enter the grounds. At 11 
o’clock the President received the ministers 
of foreign nations. Although consistency 
demands that we shall know nothing what- 
ever about their gold lace and jeweled col- 
lars-and glittering medals, nevertheless we 
do; and. the President’s reception of the 
diplomatic corps is considered the most re- 
splendent sigh t-of the year, and the one that 
the'mass of :people are most anxious to be- 
hold, although very few are allowed todo so; 
The reception party on Wednesday morning 
consisted of President Grant, with General 
Dent on his right ; Mrs. Grant, with General 
Babcock on her right—the duty ‘of these 
two gentlemen being to introduce the guests. 
Grouped. about Mrs. Grant were what Mr. 
Jenkins would call a “‘dazzling galaxy” of 
ladies. There was Mrs. Fish, Mrs. and Mise 
Boutwell, Mrs. Williams, Mrs... Conkling, 
Mrs. Chandler; Mrs. Frelinghuysen, Mrs. 
Logan, Mrs. Sharp,’ Mrs. Louis and Mrs 
Frederic Dent. .Miss Ellen: Grant had also 
her bevy of pretty maidens—Mias Fish Miss 
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Porter, Miss Dent, and Miss Barnes. Mrs. 


Grant wore a dress of pearl-gray silk, and 
Mr. Jenkins observed in his ‘society col-. 
umn” the next morhing that “her orna- 
ments were brilliant‘and her manvens exsy.” 
Mrs. Fish’s dtess was of aage-gteen silk, atid 
if it had been tow-cloth all the same she 
would have been elegance aiid dignity con- 
densed@ and combined. Mrs. Willistis, the 
wife of the Attorney-General, was strayed 
in green silk, softened, as were all the cos- 
tumes, With costly lacés‘and illuminated With_| 
flashing jéwels. Mrs. Boutwell Wore black 
velvet, with train, trimmed with white lacé+. 
and Miss Boutwell a dress of pale blue, 
with black lace fichu. Mrs. Chandler wore a 
bronze silk, elaborately trimmed. Lovely 
Mrs. Conkling, m black velvet and white 
lace, as usual, looked like asaint. ‘Nellie 
Grant” and her companions stood up like a 
group of hyacinths, all green and lavender, 
blue and pink. You, my dear Toodles, who 
wanted to be there and wa&s not, may im- 
agine (if you want to) this radient parterre 
of womanhood and girlhood standing in the 
middle of the Blue Reom, the cosiest and 
prettiest little drawing-room in thé White 
House. White crash protected the azure 
and rosy carpet from the advancing multi- 
tude; but the blue-tintéd, gold-corniced 
walls rose high around them, while niounds 
and vases and baskets of fresh flowers from 
the near conservatory filled the air with 
Nature’s most exquisite tints and Nature's 
finest fragrance. The gray day shut out, 
the great chandélier above filled all the 
space with a mellow light. Directly under 
it stood the President, in black suit and 
white gloves, “nerved up,” as New England 
women say, for the arm and hand trial be- 
fore him. Eleven o'clock. The courtly 
procession appears, to the delight of yearn- 
ing American eyés, led’ by the dean of the 
corps—the Turkish minister, Blacque Bey—a 
tall, portly, handsome man, dark arid Paris- 
ian born. By his side wis his stately, youth- 
ful, and altogether beautiful wife, wearing 
black velvet and glittering with diamonds. 
On the other walked the general-in-chief of 
all the armies of Egypt in the Turkish Em- 
pire, holding rank next to the Sultan; an 
American, Gen. Mott, son of the celebrated 
Dr. Valentine Mott, of New York. and 
brother of the first’ Madame Biaeque. Both | 
gentlemen were dréssed in gorgeous gold ‘and | 
scarlet Turkish uniforms, with long swords | 
and the scarlet fez. Next came the English | 
minister, Sir Edward Thornton, a tall, 
white-haired, ruddy-faced, shrewd-eyed, 
modest-visaged gentleman, in superb court 
dress, his breast glittering with different 
orders, and wearing a collar of jewels: On | 
his arth Lady Thornton, tall; gentle-faced, a 
blonde; in royal-purple silk, with flounces of 
purple velvet. Then there was the minister 
from Ecuador, whose* most dazzling deeora. 
tion was'the young bride on his arm, whose | 
freshness: and youth and beauty extin- | 
guished all other adorning, She wore a‘sage- | 
green silk, trimmed with velvétiof a darker | 
shade; a sleeveless velvet jacket; and a. 
hat of the same, with ruchings of pink silk, 
and was the theme of ubiversal admiration. 
I have not space for a costume inventory of 
the: entire diplomatic corps. I am sure I 
have-already shocked some good people and 
delighted you; Toodles, with the small 
amount given. Besides these already named 
were presented to the President and: Mrs. 
Grant Baren Lederer, the Awstrian minis- 
ter; Colonel Freyre, the Peruvian minister, 
and lady; Count Corti, the Italian minister ; 
Senor Mariscal, the Mexican minister; Mr. 
Kurd Vom Schlozer, the German minister; 
Counselor Borges, the Brazilian mimister, and 
lady; Admiral Polode Bornabe, the Span- 
ish minister; Baron Offenberg, the Russian 
minister; the Marquis de Noailles, the French 
minister; Senor Martin, the Colombian min- 
ister ; Senor Dardon, minister from Guate- 
mala; Mr. Delfosse, the Belgian minister ; 
General Gorloff, general agent of Russi 
residing in New York; Mr. Stenersen, 
the Swedish minister; the Chevalier Lobo, 
the Portuguese minister; Mr. Preston, the 
Haytian minister; Mr. Westenberg, minister 
from the Netherlands; Mr. Mori, charge 
daffaires, Japan ; Senor Gonzales Errazuris, 
chatge. d‘affaires, Chili; Senor Dardon, 
ebarge d’affaites, Denmatk; the Right Hon. 
Russel. Gurney, one of the British Claims 
Conirissioners. The ministers were all ac- 
companied by their secretariés and attaches} 


i By half-past 11 o’clock the glittering 
} pageant had passed, and the somber judges 
of the Supreme Court, led by Chief-Justice 
Chase, with senators and representatives, 
“entered to pay their respects to the Pres- 
ident. At 12 o'clock the officers of the 


' the splendor of tlie diplomats was forgotten 
- at once in the glory of the new clothes worn 
. by Our own heroes. The new army uniform 
is Very showy, and yet elegant. The plumes 
| Of the various branches of the service are 
designated by différént colors: The coat is 
| of dark blue cloth, double-breasted, with a 
skirt extending from one-half to three-quar- 
ters of the distance between the hip and 
and the knee. Staff officers wear pants of 
dark-blue cloth, without stripe, other offi- 
cers wear light-blue pants, with stripe of 
similar color to that of the facings of their 
respective arms, except for infantry officers, 
where the stripe is of dark blue. Gen. 
Sherman wore two rows of buttons on the 
breastof his coat, placed in fours. He wore 
epaulettes and hisplume consisted of three 
white ostrich feathers. Other general and 
staff officers wore three black ostrich 
feathers, and regimental officers wore 
plumes of horsehair or cock’s feathers, of a 
color similar to the trimmings of their 
coats: Géneral Sherman and the general 
arid staff officers wore chapeaus; light artil- 
lery and cavalry officers, black felt helmets, 
with gold cords and tassels and gilt trim- 
mings; other officers, dark blue cloth hats. 
The immemorial silken sash, which 
roinantie maidens in their dreams have been 
wont to tie in true love-knots on impossible 
heroes, but which, in fact, was always get- 
ting untied and tangled with the sword or 
tripping up its hero—especially when he was 
tipsy—has vanished; and in its stead we 
see & fine, firm, gleaming belt of gold lace. 
After the army came the navy, led by 
Admiral Porter; the heads of departments 
and their bureaus, with auditors, controllers, 
architects, et¢.; the gray-haired and bowed 
soldiers of the War of 1812, each one of. 
whom shook hands with the President; and 
at’ 1.o’clock the people, “‘the great un- 
washed.” Truly, they were not washed, 
many of them, ifone may judge at all by 
appearances. Big and little, black and 
white, there they were, a long army line, 
stretching from the house, through the 
grounds, down to the street, reaching, push- 
ing, rushing pell-mell at last into. their 
lrouse—the People’s House! Of course, they 
have the absolute right to go into it, to see, 
to shake hands, to—no! they have not a 
right to steal. And yet, Toodles, if you 
could have seen the curtains and cushions 
which hung in rags and tags but two years 
ago, you would not doubt the dear people’s 
propetsity .or proficiency in this direc- 
tion. The last set of curtains in 
the Red Room, both brocatelle and 
costly lace, were actually carried away 
jn pieces, torn out by visitors, till nothing 
were left of them but a few rags and stream- 
ers’ flying aloft beyond reach. Thus you 
must not think it too great an indignity to 
these brothers and sisters of our humanity 
when:you are told that on New Year’s Day 
the White House was plentifally provided 
with detectives in every room, sworn to pro- 
tect and to defend the curtains. Ihope they 
had nothing to do with the injured feelings 
or imcivilities to the “ press,” who have 
issued their annual complaint against the 
manner of treatment which they received at 
the White House on New Year’s Day.. What 
is the matter? Now, if there is a place in 
the land at once public and proper fora 
# member of the press to be, it is the White 
House on New Year's Day. Yet we hear 
such stories of the indignities endured by 
newspaper attaches on that day, in their 
arduous and humiliating pursuit of knowl- 
edge for the sake of the public, that I de- 
clare to you, INDEPENDENT, you might go 
down to the grave in sorrowful ignorance of 
Mrs. Grant’s last new dress, for all of my 
ever going to that corridor to look at it: 
Poor human nature! To think that being a 
doorkeeper is too much for it. But to be 
the-high custodian ofa: White House door, 
the mighty minion -who can slam it in the 
face of: a:“‘member of the press,” is to be a 
potentate! indeed, whose smallest chance for 
authority or insolence ‘must. be ardently, im- 
proved. Surely, there is a remedy: for all 
this., First,if members of the, press could 





and many of them by ladies, 


all be thoroughly-bred ladies and gentlemen, 


army came in, led by General Sherman, and 





@ great end would. be gained. If such 
only, thoroughly accredited and responsi- 
ble, appeared at public places in their rep- 
resentative character, the slightest indig- 


. nity would be an offense and any lack of 


provision for their comfort unpardonable. 
As things go, the responsible’ journalists are 
constantly made to suffer by a set of frre- 
sponsible and impertinent ferrets, who come 
to Washington and call themselves ‘‘mem- 
bers of the press.” If some unfortunate 
editor has promised to take an “ occasional 


letter,” if it pleases him, they immediately 


have the name of his journal stamped on 
their cards, and rush about pushing it into 
people’s faces at the most preposterous times 
and places. To them there is nothing in 
life too sacred to make an item, if they can 
only clutch at it. They prowl into private 
parlors; they poke their noses into guarded 
pantries. Whither do they wander? Up- 
stairs and down-stairs and in my lady’s 
chamber. They peep and listen and tell, 
often without truth and always without 
shame. There is no grief so deep, no joy so 
holy that they do not seize it as public prey- 
They think nothing so easy as Washington 
letter-writing, and no mine so inexhaustible 
as ‘“‘Washington society.” They are the 


‘aversion and abhorrenceof many of the best 


people here. Whatcan you expectif you see 
your name mentioned in a newspaper (often 
by themselves) as one of the same class. If 
you are ever so unfortunate as to light in the 
same place with them, where they have made 
themselves personally known, and you have 
not, all your reticence and self-respect can- 
not save you from being treated accordingly. 
There is but one resource or refuge from 
these social jackals: that is for ladies and 
gentlemen, true men and women, to main- 
tain in every act the refinement, dignity, and 
honor of an honorable profession—in them- 
selves to command the respect and consider- 
ation which belong by right to any gentle- 


man and to any lady. M. OC. A. 
Wasurnarton, D. C., Jan. 4th, 1878, 
EE 


MEMORIES. 


BY EDWARD ELLIS. 








Like a sough of the wind that returneth 
Long after the rain, 

Like a flickering ember that burneth 
And flameth again, 


Like the roll of the ocean, surviving 
The strength of the blast, 

Are these we thought dead, which are living, 
Regrets of the past. 


With the sunlight which slopes 01 the meadows, 
With the note of a bird, 

Old memories sweep from their shadows, 
Old voices are heard. 


A breath from the sea or the mountain, 
A flower or a song, 

And it floweth, reopened, the fountain 
Sealed closely and long. 


It were vain did we wish then to alter 
These griefs of gone years ;" 
But, if sometimes both heart and voice falter, 
God alone dries such tears. 
; 
“CHANGES OF VENUE” IN 
THEOLOGY. 


BY WILLIAM C. WILKINSON. 








Tue practice of courts admits in certain 
cases a proceeding technically entitled 
“change of venue.” That is to say, the 
trial of a cause is allowed to be transferred 
to some different jurisdiction from the one 
in which it was originally instituted. 

A similar device has lately been .proposed 
for the adjudication and settlement of one 
particular claim, among the many, that 
Christianity puts forth to human belief. I 
refer, of course, to the widely-bruited sug- 
gestion that the efficacy of prayer be sub- 
jected to a test that science can recognize. 
This means nothing more and it means 
nothing less than that there should be a 
‘*change of venue” for the adjustment ol 
the question whether a certain designated 
vital doctrine of the Obristian religion be 
true. That question has hitherto been in 
the court of faith. The proposal is that it 
should now be carried over from the court 
of faith and be argued and determined in the 
court of science, 

The proposal is unscientific. The pro- 
posed change of. venue is simply impossible. 





The question in argument is one which, by 
the very term of its definition, transcends 
the jurisdiction of science. It is no subter- 
fuge to assume this position. The position 
is capable of being made good in language 
whieh shall“be perfectly intelligible in the 
eourt of science itself, Science itself, I think, 
can beconvinced that to test the validity of 
the Christian doctrine of prayer is a matter 
quite beyond its legitimate or, indeed, its 
possible purview. 

Two elements in particular may be men- 
tioned as inextricably involved in the ques- 
tion that science itself on scientific grounds 
would confess to lie outside the range of its 
cognizance; for it is indispensable here to 
remember that the point in debate is not 
crudely this: Is prayer—that is, human 
address to divine power in the most inclusive 
sense—a cause of the effects which it 
solicits? That were an idle dispute, and the 
decision would be a barren decision. No one 
now holds or certainly few now hold any 
such belief. Faith in the efficacy of prayer, 
so far as it is maintained at all, is 
maintained throughout Christendom under 
certain patents contained in the Bible. 
In other words, prayer is believed by 
Christians to be efficacious strictly and 
only under the conditions prescribed in the 
Bible. Practically, therefore, of course, the 
proposal to test the efficacy of prayer by an 
application of scientific methods reduces 
itself to the proposal so to test the validity 
of the scriptural doctrine of prayer. I say 
that this proposal is unscientific, and I say 
so on rigidly scientific grounds. 

A scientific test has no scientific value un- 
less it takes account of all the conditions 
that can affect the result. Now there are in 
the present case at least two such conditions 
that, the Christian doctrine of prayer being 
accepted, in the documentary and authorita- 
tive statemert of the doctrine, must neces- 
sarily and hopelessly elude the note of 
science. The failure to enter and estimate 
these two conditions would, according to 
the just confession of science itself, utterly 
invalidate the test. The two conditions re- 
ferred to are these: 

First, It is a vital, indeed the vital part of 
the Christian doctrine of prayer that only 
such prayer is availing as is offered in true 
faith according to the will and inspiration of 
God. 

Secondly, What I may call the right of 
substitution is expressly reserved by God to 
himself and by the praying soul reverently 
and thankfully remitted to him in his return 
of answers to prayer. I mean by this that, 
when we mistakenly ask for a good sup- 
posed, that Omniscience sees to be an evil 
instead, God shall exertise a gracious pre- 
rogative of bestowing, in answer, rather the 
thing that we need than the thing that we 
want. So Christ implicitly taught when he 
said, in elucidation of the doctrine of prayer: 
‘‘ What man is there of you whom, if his 
son ask bread, will he give him a stone?” 
He implied with pregnant suggestion that 
our Heavenly Father knew how (with dis- 
crimination) to give good gifts to his chil- 
dren. 

Such being two certainly among the essen. 
tial elements of the question at issue, how, 
let us ask, does science stand related to 
them? Science itself would be first to say 
that with such transcendent matters it could 
hot possibly have anything whatever to do. 
To scrutinize the intimate quality of human 
emotions, and to set down in a table, with 
strict accuracy, under a numerical symbol, 
the precise comparative value of subjective 
psychological conditions—in other words, to 
register the kind and degree of faith, under 
divine inspiration, with which prayer is of- 
fered—science itself would say surpasses its 
utmost pretensions, So, likewise, tc follow 
the sublime and benignant legerdemain 
with which God, in the darkness behind the 
curtain of Nature, effects his substitutions of 
things needed in place of things asked for, 
all in accordance with the truth of his 
promises—this, also, science would say is 
beyond the reach of its claim. In short, 
science on grounds purely scientific would 
rule the question wide out of its court. If 
science had only been ‘a little more mod- 
estly scientific beforehard, it would never 
even have entertained the idea of extending 
itajurisdiction so far. 

Now that which science, for want of juris- 
diction, cannot decide, faith, with full juris- 
diction and jurisdiction, I will add, scien- 
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eflally justified, long ago decided. Faith 
believes when science cannot know. The 
efficacy of prayer is a closed question to 
faith-closed; I mean, against doubt, by a 
competent decision that .science, indeed, is 
unable to confirm, but that science is also 
equally: unable to invalidate. Something in 
addition may be said. It may be said, in 
addition, that, since the Christian doctrine 
of prayer promises answers to faith, and not 
to science, it follows, if science could demon- 
strate the efficacy of prayer, science would, 


that self-same moment, abolish the possibil- |, 


ity of prayer. It is faith that prays. If the 
faith were science, the prayer would be 
something else than prayer. The spirit of 
science is fatal to the spirit of prayer. For 
the spirit of prayer is, by its very definition, 
the spirit of faith. And when faith becomes 
science then faith has already died and 
prayer is impossible. 

I say that faith has a jurisdiction here 
which science itself justifies. For faith rests 


on science; much as science, also, in turn, |, 


rests on faith. Science ascertains a fact, ora 
limited number of facts, and, assuming the 
uniformity of what is. called Nature, she 
advances, by induction, on the faith of that 
which she can never prove, into those 
generalizations which are her rational delight. 
What Science herself knows is, after all, 
chiefly what she believes. Her best-prized 
knowledge is not really her knowledge at 
all, but her faith. So Faith, too, on her 
part, has her science. There are things in 
Christianity that Science may legitimately 
bring into her court. The doctrine of prayer, 
as we have seen, is not one of them, for the 
simple reason that the doctrine of prayer in- 
volves facts, existing or not, as to which, in 
either case, Science can take no cognizance. 
- But the system of Christianity does, not- 
withstanding, offer certain facts, such in 
their nature as, if established, to carry with 
them all the other claims of the system— 
does offer, I say, facts like these to science 
for scientific adjudication. I mention, for 
instance, the alleged fact of the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus. This alleged fact is a 
fair subject for the tests of science 
in that department of her widen- 
ing domain which is entitled historical 
criticism, A fact like this is Faith’s science. 
On the strength of such a fact established, 
Faith confidently advances to her conclusion 
that the resurrection of Christ involves with 
itself all that arch of doctrines of which it is 
the keystone—the doctrine of prayer among 
them. The fact alleged of the resurrection of 
Jesus is a perfectly proper subject, I repeat, 
for scientific tests. By all means, let Science 
try her hand upon it. It has endured much 
experiment, and more will not harm it. If 
the testimony can be impeached, let science 
impeach it. Her victory then will not be a 
barren victory. We Christians all freely 
acknowledge that we lose everything in the 
loss of that. The efficacy of prayer will 
amuse us no longer with an unarisen Christ, 
moldered among the rest of the dead and 
“blown about the desert-dust 
Or sealed within the iron hills,’’ 

Strike here your blow, blind Science. We 
point your aim. This is the keystone. 
That loosened, and the arch totters. That 
dislodged, and the arch falls. 

Strauss knew this, and Baur, the teacher 
of Strauss. These scientific critics suc- 
ceeded, to their mind, in melting down the 
other facts of the Evangelical history and 
evaporating them in myths. But the resur- 
rection of Jesus remained obdurate in their 
crucible; and the rest of the facts, volatilized 
in vain, crystallized themselves anew about 
their center. Strauss, however, from his 
later and more advanced position of infidel- 
ity, did, at last, I believe, make up his mind 
to declare the resurrection a ‘‘ world-his- 
torical humbug.” Baur was fain to call the 
unexplained resurrection of Jesus a “ mira- 
cle,” and leave it. This he did after a life 
spent in his work, affirming, just before his 
death, that the conversion of Paul was un- 
accountable, save in the hypothesis of the 
miraculous resurrection of Jesus. 

Let Christians listen to no proposals for 
changes of venue in the trial of theological 
issues. The efficacy of prayer is a matter 
for faith, and not for science. But it is even 
unscientific not to believe what one taught 
who rose from the dead and died no more. 
Alas! for their own sakes who disbelieve, we 
may say it, that. disbelief here should also be 
more and worse than unscientific! 
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MY FOREST. 


BY RACHEL POMEROY, 





HARDLY. a stone’ throw away, yes, only.a run. 
of a minute,, 


, Reticent, stately, composed, nor me nor my wish- 


ing aware of—__. 

Me, who through all the summer—tle lagging, 
unsatisfied summer— 

Prayed, with a longing unspoken, to share its’ 
delicious seclusion, 

Longed with a passionate hemger to taste’ tts 
serenity somber— 

Maple and spruce and beech tree, fir and feath- 

« ery hemlock— 

Waits, as:for months.I have watched it, my for- 
est, my dearly beloved ! 

Never was lover to mistress more loyal than I to 
my forest. 


‘Never was mistress to lover more caréless than 


it of my worship. 


_ I could not hasten, my darling, to kneel in your 


palpable presence, 

Letting my consciousness lonely mix with your 
marvelous essence, 

Lie at your feet, love, a-drinking the balm of 
your odorous beauty, 

Rest: in your silence through many a mellow’ 
midsummer morning, 

Owning the, influence’ awful that. brooded un- 
wasting within you, 

Slaking my thirst for awhile in the ethery ocean 
above us, 

Yearning to dip in the azure as yearn your trem” 
ulous tree-tops. 

This could I do in the past. Oh! have you for- 
got me, my forest ? 

Yea, this did I for‘you in as years that are dead 
and forgotten ; 


Intimate homage I offered: when life was: the 


sweetest, the surest, 

Wasted my breath at your bidding, lavished my 
days in your service. 

Sometimes I trusted, my true love, you harked 
for the sound of my footsteps ; 

Sometimes I hoped you would miss me the sum- 
mer I came not to sée you! 


How I have wanted these months but to finger 
the hem of your garment ; 

Needed the mystical healing that drops, un- 
prayed, from your fingers; 

Clamored till all my spirit’ was withered and’ 
wasted within me, 

Only 'to lie for an hour hid safe in your: murmur-. 
ous shadow! 

Have you not felt, oh ! tell. me, the thrill of my 
passion despairful ; 

Have. you not noticed sometimes a something 
you could not.account for 

Stirring your temperate pulse with the pang of 
my human devotion ? 

Did not the breezes take you the love I have 


sent you so often? 

Now it is over, is ended, my summer of unsatis- 
faction. 

Pathos lurks in the sunsets, haze hangs over the 
hill-tops ; 

Mornings under the frost-touch shiver the shim- 
mering meadows ; 

Winter is coming, and snows. How's it with you, 
my beloved ? 

Oh ! Iam almost glad you are losing the splendor 

of summer. 

Since you are hidden from me, I would you were 
fair unto no one ! : 

Oh! I am almost glad that winter is coming so 
swiftly. 

Oh! if its touch will but cool this terrible love 
that I bear you! 

You, my goddess, a moment'removed but's:cen- 
tury sundéred ; 

Close at my hand, and yet the width of the plan- 
et between us; 

You, my forest, remote, inaccessible, not to be 
entered— 


Why should they enter you often who care not . 


as I for your beauty ? ; 
a ————— 
WHAT HATH GOD WROUGHT? 


BY GAIL HAMILTON. 





On a pleasant summer morning I was 
walking up.the village street. Far ahead of 


me, three little children were playing in the’ 


road. A venerable horse was sauntering 
slowly along, cropping the rich grass by the 
wayside, As he passed the children, they’ 
left their play and gave chase, in dangerous 
proximity to his heels. By the time I came 
up they had resumed their sport and were 


fashioning wonderful hills and’ Jakes’ and'| 


ranges of mountains out of the clean, fine, 
deep, delicious dust for such case made and 
provided from the foundation of the world. 

One little lad and lass were old friends of 


,mine, The third I had never seen; but I 


was confident he was the: gon of an old 


friend, and, taking a liberty’ on which’ T 
‘ghould not venture with an adult, ‘bit’ in‘]’ 


+ which-we often: indulge where'children are 
»concerned,, I quite-overlooked; my. acquaint. 
panees, and.at once.accosted the stranger. I 
; Was;well paid for my, bad. manners,.,singe, 
though the young) gentleman answered my 
F questions with promptness. and civility, his 
‘attention was not'to-be, diverted from physi- | 


} enough of. his, interest. to. secure a'satisfac 
‘tory survey of his face. Presently my old 
friend, Davy, thought. he had. been left.out 
in the cold long enough ; and, determining. to 
come, into notice, he drew himself up .and 
addressed me, with great sonorousness: 
‘* How do you do, Mr. John Doe?” 

This, of course, affected a diversion; and 
then L told. them. how. dangerous. it was to 
run so close to the horse’s heels, 

‘Oh! gaid the little stranger, “he would 
“not hurt-me/ Iam. a big. boy... lam four 
months ‘older than Davy: I am six: years 
old’? 

‘He thinks that is everything!’ said. 
Davy, in an undertone of mingled envy and 
contempt. 

“JF am: six and a half!” piped: Queen 


the hight of undisputed supremacy. 

And so I left them under the arching 
elms. The shadows danced over :their 
pretty, unconscious heads; the sunlight 
touched them softly, the music of their chat- 
tering voices followed me afar—three dainty 
little children playing with the dust of the 
street, all unassoiled. 

And now from his distant home come the 
woeful tidings that the little stranger boy 
has. gone to a more distant home, That 
curly head lies low. These first winter 
snows are falling upon his grave. 

Only once I ‘saw him, brighter than the 
sunshine under the elms; but! my heart is 
heavy for the home: bereft: of its only child. 

Why do the little ones: die? Sometimes 
we'can plainly see and admire the wisdom 
of the Divine arrangement: Ignorance and 
poverty:combine to banish wholesome food 
‘ and pure air and’ cleanliness and warmth, 
' and the feeble blood fails; and the little suf- 
ferer escapes'out of life. That is: a lessen 
easy to understand. We must bestir our- 
‘ selves, we say, to disseminate knowledge of 
common. physical facts, to enforce sanitary 
measures, It is Nature’s own teaching; 
severe, but necessary and beneficial. If peo- 
ple:cannot learn to be clean in person: and 
atmosphere, except by the death of. their 
children, ‘the children’ must die. Yes; but 
by ‘and by our own ‘children sickenr—our 
' own children, who are washed and dressed 

and fed and exercised in the fullest light ‘of 
law and Gospel. Everything that is: known 
of hygiene we know. Everything! that.can 
be done of healthful and strengthening we 
do. In-door purity ‘and out-door play min- 
ister to the’ child’s welfare; and, in spite of 
all our love and all our lore; there he lies on 
his little bed, with filmy eyes, with parched 
lips, sick unto death. 

Why is it? Neither parent nor doctor can 
tell the cause or the cure of this illness. 
There is nothing in the: child’s training, to 
account for it. His training, his constitution 
account only for health. His: parents are. 
strong, his life has been simple. Something 
wrong has’ been done; but: we know: not 
what. Some unknowi law bas been. ‘vio- 
lated; but why dees God punish us 

‘for the” violation of an -unknown, Jew? 


law is no room: for grace. Revealed: religion 
is merciful, but natural religion demands an 
eye for an eye adda tooth for a tooth.’ Padi 
confidently counted ‘on pardom because vyhe 
sinned’ igtorantly; bat for physical sins, 
whether of ignorance, or indolence, or wan- 
} ton indulgence, or active malice, there is-no 
} forgiveness. The little child, innocent, lies 

on his bed of restlessness and ‘suffering and 

death—suffering forno sin of his‘own. «The 
parents, more than “innocent, ‘eager to do: 
‘right, utterly self-sacrificing, wateh by their 


unsurmised error or some ancestral wrong: 
I have heard it said that every sickness is 


is undoubtedly true. If sins # violation of | 
Divine law,’ all sickness’ springs from sin, | 
God ‘made man upright; but he hath:sought, 
out many diseases. “But unconscious viola- 
‘tion’ of law is hardly called’sin,' and a large 
part of si¢knesssprings from an unconscious 
F violation of law. ‘Neither the man nor his: 





pattxits ate guilty bevause he was born. | 


cal geography, and I could hardly: get 4, 


Bess; with the air of one‘who had reached: }; 


Alas ! there is grace in the Gospel, but in the | 


child, helpless, sorrowing, tortured for some | 


to be a reminder of sin. In one sense:this | 








blind. If sickness means’sin ‘er'the sufferer 
) Or his kin, them health means: holiness, and 
»saints may be judged, by as well as in, their 
bodies. 

But these! things’ come, gay « thers, to 
teach us trust in God and resignation to the 
Divine will. But what is the Divine will? 
It is that children shall. be born, and. grow 
up,.and die.in aripe old age. It is not the 
Divine will that. brings about. the slaughter 
of the innocents; itis human: weakness'cut- 
ting athwart the Divine: will: How can’the 
sickness and death of a well:born and’ care- 
fully-reared’child teach trust’ in God’? What 
sort of trust does it inctlcate? Trust in 
what sort of a God? A God of inexorable 
law ; 8 conviction that penalty follows even 
unwitting transgression, though innécenceé is 
crushed and hearts are broken; @ terrible 
misgiving that power is stronger than pity. 
.-Ah! I do not think these sorrows teach, 
but they try, man’s trust in God. The faith 


}. is strong, indeed, that. does, not waver then. 


Job could say, ‘‘ Though he slay me, yet will 
I trust in him”; but even he does not say, 
Beeause he slay me will 1-trust. 

The Divine Being jis. rich, in resources; and 
has many ways to come. at his creatures. 
Nor does :he confine himself to:one end in: the 
use of means; but, with the utmost economy, 
accomplishes many objects’ by a single 
stroke. But‘itseems to me that the’ very 
last and least of all the lessons he teaches is 
resignation. When an unlooked-for calamity 
happens, the one thing we ought not to do is 
to be resigned: to it. We ought to be re- 
sioned 'to that.system. of things under which 
it happens, because it.is the Divine system. 


. Hard and heavy as the blow may fall un‘us, 


we may still trust that»God is gout’ and 
kind, though he seem pitiless, and’ would 
not have let us suffer if he could have lelped 
it. But his plans are, on the whole; the best 
that could be devised, and there is nu way 
but this to bring us to a knowledge 4f his 
truth. But. to. fold our hands in pasasive 
resignation is to make the suffering of none 
effect: »‘‘ Nature is lavish,” says the father 
of six dead and two living children. “A 
thousand blossoms overspread the tree, and 
but few grow into fruit. God’s will be 
done.” Very true. But, if the farmer found 
that three-fourths of his calves, lambs, pigs, 
chickens died every spring, would-he talk of 
resignation? On the contrary, he would 
take the most active measures to discover 
the cause of the fatality; and, if he could not 
discover it, he would speedily give up farm- 
ing. Are not children of more value than 
many calves? Is it reasonable to’ suppose 
that itis the Divine will that lanibs should 
live; but that’ the far more elaborate; more 
costly, more precious hathan ififant, made in 
the very image of God; should perish’? Yet 
people whom’ a fatality in the barnyard 
would incite to persistent investigation and 
consultation and thought and experiment 
will see child after child die, and never’ sus- 
: pect that they are called upon for afilything 
but resignation ! 

Fortunately for us, God ‘is so abundant, 
not only in loving kindness, but in modes of 
expressing it, that, though we miss the main 
lesson, we learn many subordinate ones. A’ 

- thousand parents' suffer and notliing ‘seems 

to ‘conie of it. But by an@ by risés’a man 
/who bas eyes to see. He piles fact upon 
fact, deduces therefrom’ @ law, atid thé world 
is wiser ‘for his living ‘and the children of the 
future have one moré chancé for life. But, 
méanwhile, the thotsand parents wlio’ had 
no thought of cause and effect, who see God 
Only in churchly relations, in intinite leisure, 
in the remote Héavens, and never a$ a God 
close at hand in the ceaseless. activity or 
| everyday life, they, too, have drawn a little 
L nearer to; him-—a little nearer by sorrow 
‘to all the sorrowfuk They bave grown 
finer through.the ministry of pain; they 
» have become detached from the narrow by 
the mystery of the wider life. So blindly 
: we feel after. God,.and find him in the skies, 
though! we miss him where he stands, not 
far-from every one of us. 





Tue German chargé at Rome has shut up 
his legation and gone home, thus terminating 
all diplomat{c relations with the Pope’s “gow 
ernment.’ The immediate causé’ of this’ rup- 
tuté'is ‘the Pope's‘ recent alldeution. ‘The Ger- 
mai Government had prosecuted the Roman 
Catholic jowmnals of Berlin whiely published the 
allocun.i,' and thus the ¢onfiict of Germany 





with the Ghurch ef) Rome grows hotter every 
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TO THE SHIP 


IN WHICH VIRGIL WAS VOYAGING TO 
ATHENS. 


(A Traystatios rzom Honsca.} 





BY 6. P. CRANCH. 





So may the potent Cyprian goddess, so 

May Helen’s brothers, stars in Heaven that glow, 

And the great sire of winds, direct thy course 
With tightly swelling sails ; 
Only the Western gales 
Restrain their force— 

O Ship, who owest us our Virgil given to thee! 
Safely across the sea 

Him from the Attic shores, I pray, restore, 

And keep the other half my soul secure. 


His breast with oak and triple brass was cased, 
Who to the treacherous wave 
His fragile bark first gave, 

Nor feared the rushing wind from Afric’s waste, 
That battled with the breeze 

From Northern’skies, nor the sad Hyades, 

Nor the wild South-wind raging o’er the deep : 
Than whom there is no greater lord 

O’er Adriatic waves—whether his word 

Commands those waves to rise or sink to sleep. 


What step of death fears he 
Who with dry eyes can see the swimming brood 
Of monsters? Who beholds the swollen sea 
Where jutting on the flood 
Acroceraunia’s hated crags arise ? 
Tn vain the Deity with foresight wise 
Has sundered far and wide 
The lands with the unsocial Ocean’s tide, 
If still across the interdicted deep 
Our impious galleys leap. 
With lawless and audacious pride 
Man deres all things, howe’er remote and hidden, 
Plunging through realms forbidden, 
By fraud, Iapetus’s bold race 
Brought fire among the nations. After fire 
Was stolen from the heavenly dwelling-place, 
Disease, and a new cohort dire 
Of fevers lay upon the lands beneath ; 
And first the slow necessity of death, 
Erewhile remote, advanced ‘with rapid pace. 
Then Dedalus his flight began 
Through empty air, with wings not given to man. 
The toil of Hercules burst the mighty portals 
Of Acheron. Nothing is too hard for mortals. 
In folly we endeavor 
To aim at Heaven itself, nor do we ever 
By our offenses suffer Jove 
To lay aside his angry thunders from above. 





DEAN RAMSAY 


BY GEN. JAMES GRANT WILSON. 








Frew men of the Athens of the North were 
more beloved and revered than my late ven- 
erable friend, the Very Rev. Edward Banner- 
man Rausay, dean of St. John’s Cathedral, 
Edinburgh, and his brother, the late Ad- 
miral Ramsay, who resided with the Dean, 
at his hospitable home, at No. 23 Ainslie 
Place. The announcement that the first- 
mentioned would occupy the pulpit of St. 
John’s, in September last, served to fill every 
seat in that beautiful temple on the three 
successive Sundays of that month, when I 
was present, and had the pleasure of listen- 
ing toihree admirable discourses from my 
old friend of seventy-nine. With a well- 
knit frame, above the medium size, and with 
a noble presence and bearing, ‘‘ the old man 
eloquent” was listened to with almost 
breathless attention. His delivery was, for 
a preacher of his years, wonderfully an- 
imated and pursuasive, and the affecting 
manner I shall never forget with which 
on the last of the Sundays when I heard 
him he read the hymn so applicable to his 
advanced years: 

“* A few more years shall roll, 

A few more seasons come, 

And we shall be with those that rest 
Asleep within the tomb. 

Then O my Lord prepare 
My soul for that great day ; 

Oh! wash me io Thy precious bleed 
And take my sins away.” 

Dean Ramsay, the fourth son of the late 
Sir Alexander Ramsay, Bart., of Balmain, 
in Kincardineshire, Scotland, was born Jan- 
uary 4th, 1793, and consequently at the date 
of his death, December 28th, lacked but a 
week of having completed fourscore years. 
He received an excellent and carefully-con- 
duciea education in his youth, and in 1815 
graduated at St. John College, Cambridge, 


as Bachelor of Arts. On completing his 


university course, he entered holy orders, and 
took charge of a curacy in Somersetshire, 
where he remained for.seven years, until 
called in 1830 to 8t. John’s, Edinburgh, with 
which as rector, and then dean, he was con- 
nected till the day of his death. In 1881 





the degree of Master of Arts was conferred 
upon him; and later he was made a Doctor 
of Literature and Laws, besides occupying 
many honorable positions as a member of 
philosophical, scientific, religious, and lit- 
erary societies. He was offered the colo- 
nial bishopric of Quebec, and alse consulted 
as to his acceptance of the bishopric of 
Glasgow ; but in both cases, for reasons satis- 
factory to himself and the Church, declined. 
More recently he was elected bishop coadju- 
tor (with the late Bishop Terrot) of Edin- 
burgh; and, although the high office was 
pressed upon him by his troops of admirers, 
he refused that also—“ content,” as he told a 
friend, “to live and die Dean Ramsay.” 

He was a great lover of music, possessing 
also much talent in that department. Some 
years ago he delivered with great éclat lec- 
tures on the music of Handel, Mozart, etc., 
at the Philosophical Institution; and at a 
later date delivered several attractive ad- 
dresses at Webster Hall, at the conver- 
saziones given by the late Catherine Sinclair, 
the distinguished daughter of Sir John Sin- 
clair. But it is as a profound thinker and a 
prolific writer that Dean Ramsay will be re- 
membered. -He published upward of twenty 
volumes, among which may be mentioned a 
‘* Memoir of Dr. Chalmers,” ‘‘ The Christian 
Life,” “Christian Responsibility,” and ‘“Rem- 
iniscences of Scottish Life and Character,” 
a charming and enjoyable book. My copy, 
containing the Dean’s autograph, is, I ob- 
serve, the ‘‘twenty-first edition,” printed 
in Edinburgh; and I presume almost 
as many have been printed and sold 
of the American edition. Dean Ram- 
say’s conversational reminiscences of his 
eminent countrymen and contemporaries— 
such as Campbell, Cockburn, Jeffrey, Lock- 
hart, Scott, and ‘‘ Christopher North”—were 
quite as delightful as those recorded in the 
interesting volume which has proved so at- 
tractive to Scotchmen and others. As a 
Churchman, he ever advocated the most 
moderate opinions, both in doctrine and 
ritual, and always cultivated the most kindly 
intercourse with those who differed with him 
in religious opinions. One of his dearest 
friends was the late Dr. Norman MacLeod. 
So little was he looked upon as representing 
any intolerance of feeling that Dr. W. Lind- 
say Alexander, the Independent minister, 
dedicated to him his work on “St. Paul at 
Athens,” published in 1865. The Dean was 
well-known for his charity and efficient min- 
istration in good works calculated for the en- 
lightenment and personal relief of his fellow- 
men of all classes, and during his last days 
displayed a warm interest in the various 
plans proposed for the new cathedral to be 
erected in Edinburgh. 

I cannot more fittingly conclude this brief 
notice than with the words applied to 
another: “ Farewell, thou who hast entered 
into the rest prepared from the foundation of 
the world for serene and gentle spirits like 
thine. Farewell! Happy in thy life, happier 
in the reward to which that death was the 
assured passage. Thy errand upon earth 
was an errand of peace and good-will to men, 
and thou art now in a region where hatred 
and strife never enter, and where the har- 
monious activity of those who inhabit it 
acknowledges no impulse less noble or less 
pure than that of love.” 

——— EEE 


A COVERT MISSIONARY RETORT. 


BY CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 








Tue Japanese are the best bred people in 
the world, except the Chinese. The lacquer 
which goes to personal politeness among the 
Parisians these ancient civilized nations re- 
serve for their curious wares—their own 
manners being the result either of inward 
delicacy and refinement or of long ages of 
practice of the art of behaving themselves 

to an admirable system of moral- 
ity. I think I have discovered evidence of 
this in the recent action of the two Eastern 
empires. 

1 suppose that the Mikado and the Celes- 
tial Monarch have heard that the youth of 
this country are not brought up in all re- 
spects like the youth of other civilized 
lands; that they are not taught obedience 
at home; that respect for age can only, be 
maintained, while they are in the nursery, by 
bear stories; that they are early insubord- 
inate and impatient of parental authority ; 
that they pay a mock tribute to the father as 














**the governor,” and that their infant lips 


are framed to speak of ‘‘the old woman,” 
meaning thereby the mother; that they not 
infrequently depart from the ways of dili- 


gence, and roam the streets in lawless asser- 4 


tion of their independence, and sometimes 
bring up in what are called reform schools; 


‘that they are, in short, often intractable and 


forward and impudent while they are still 
depending upon the parental bounty. 

I can conceive how strange this must 
seem to the emperors in whose dominioas 
children are taught to behave so differently, 
and how it must have pained them to learn 
that in a remote part of the globe the 
youth do not ‘“‘bow down to wooed and 
stone,” nor, a8 a rule, bow down to any 
thing. Of course, these reports would come 
to them ina greatly exaggerated shape, as 
reports of what is queer in the life and 
manners of the Japanese and Chinese have 
come to us. If they had had our light, their 
first impulse would have been to send mis- 
sionaries to this country, teachers and disci- 
ples.of Confucius, who would abruptly an- 
nounce that our system of morals was a 
total failure, and that they had the only gen- 
uine and practicable one to offer us; that we 
were really heathen, and that, whatever 
material advantages our civilization might 
have, it lacked the necessary element of 
order and subordination; that there can be 
no good government without a beautiful and 
well-regulated home-life; that obedience 
must begin at home. 

It may be evidence of the high civiliza- 
tion of these Eastern peoples, or only of 
their innate politeness, that they did not 
send out missionaries of this sort from 
the higher and cultivated classes. Their 
conduct, on the contrary, has been that of 
unprecedented delicacy and consideration 
for our feelings. With a humility which 
has astonished us, they expressed a desire 


that their youth should learn something of . 


our Western civilization; und, under this 
polite pretense, they have sent out to us 
scores and hundreds ef young missionaries, 
who by their quiet, unassuming example 
are instilling into the minds of our youth in- 
valuable lessons of obedience and gentle 
manners. 

We ought to be grateful. There are now 
several hundreds of Japanese young men 
and boys getting an education in this coun- 
try; and 1 am informed that they have, with- 
out exception, turned out well. They are dil- 
igent, eager to learn, quick to acquire, and 
well-behaved in all respects. More than this, 
they are gentle, tractable, and show in their 
fine breeding and consideration for the 
rights of others the results of a beautiful 
home training. I have seen several of the 
thirty Chinese boys who were last summer 
sent to this country to be educated, under 
the guidance of Yung Wing, and in charge 
of a commissioner of advanced age and 
high rank, who resides in Hartford, keep- 
ing house in the Chinese mauner, with his 
own barber; cook, and tailor. He is to see 
that tbe youth do not depart from the 
customs of their country in manner or dress, 
tuat their little heads are properly shaven 
and their pig-tails preserved. One of these 
boys sometimes sits in front of me in the 
church I attend, in silken raiment and 
comely cue; a very bright boy, with delicate 
and rather aristocratic features, but with 


-aspirited though gentle expression. If he 


were not a heathen he would be a most 
charming boy, for he is very winning in 
manner and has the tone of perfect breed- 
ing. You may see other Chinese in the 
church, and Japanese as well, scattered 
about in the seats; so that a stranger, who 
did not run against a Gothic pillar, might 
suppose he had got into a heathen temple. 
All these new arrivals whom I have seen, 
are polite and well bred ; and they have been 
artfully scattered about among New En- 
land farmers, where I do not doubt they will 
exert a proper missionary influence. 

1 hope they will not become demoralized 
by the contagion of a bad example. Some 
of them I know will not, for they have gone 
into families where the sweetest and most 
refining influences continue to surround 
them. I marvel at the faith and self-sacrifice 
of their parents, who have consented to lose 
sight of them for so many years, at the most 
interesting period of their lives, when the 
habits of a life-time are forming, and among 
strangers of whom they must have heard 
singular reports. I suppose the missionary 





spirit must be very strong in China, and also 
in Japan. 

It needs to be, and to be sustained by an 
unselfish devotion. I hear that the other 
day, in New Haven, one of these lovely and 
gentle little missionaries, when he came out 
of the house into the street, was set upon by 
a couple of hundred school-boys, who 
hustled and pulled him about, hauling him 
by his pig-tail, which was torn, if not nearly 
torn out. Perhaps this cruelty was called 
sport; but it was rather hard on the 
missionary. If such treatment had been 
given in Canton to an American lad—say the 
son of a missionary—we should have been 
horrified at its heathenism, at such persecu- 
tion of a Christian, and the story in our Sun- 
day-schools would have caused a flow of 
pennies for the conversion of the little bar- 
barians of Canton. But Iam not disposed to 
call the New Haven boys heathen, for they 
probably never heard of Confucius. 

I am told another story, the scene of 
which is also New Haven, that illustrates 
the notion of subordination which the Jap- 
anese lads have, and their disinclination, 


amounting to strong reluctance, to infringe’ 


the slightest rules of etiquette of the foreign 
land whose hospitalities they are recciving. 
This is the root of true politeness. One of 
the Japanese boys at school in that city re- 
ceived one day what he considered a griev- 
ous insult, from a white comrade. Instead 
of resenting it with violence, and anxious 
not to infringe in the slightest any of the 
established rules of the school, he sent a 
polite note to the master, requesting permis- 
sion, according to the custom fm his country, 
to kill the boy who had insulted him. The 
request had to be denied, and there the mat- 
ter dropped. 





THE DUTY OF THE CHURCH 
TOWARD CHILDREN. 


BY REV. NEWMAN HALL. 





Every congregation has a large number 
of children connected with it. Many of 
these belong to Christian families. Many 
more are instructed in the Sunday-school. 
Yet how few of them are recognized 
as fellow-believers, how few are church- 
members, how few are found at the Lord’s 
table! May we infer that the many thus un- 
acknowledged as members of the flock are 
unsaved ? If not, should the church leave 
outside the fold those tender lambs who most 


need its shelter? But, if unfit to enter, by . 


reason of their being unsaved, is the church 
doing all it might do to save them? It is 
acknowledged that children dying in in- 
fancy go at once to the Saviour’s bosom. 
Those, then, who outlive the season of in- 


‘fancy were at that time Christ’s own 


lambs. Is it a necessity that, on ceasing to 
be infants, they cease to be Christ’s ? Are we 
to take it for granted that, inheriting a de- 
praved nature, they must unavoidably wander 
away from the fold to which they once 
belonged, and that the duty of the church is 
to go after them only when they have wan- 
dered far away, and bring them back after 
years of sin? Must it be that not till their 
fleece has been torn with thorns and defiled 
with filth they can be welcomed by the flock 
and recoguized as true members of the 
fold? ; 

A saying is attributed to the Rev. Thomas 
Binney which startled his hearers, to the 
effect that the children of Christians ought 
never to be converted. Did not their parents 
pray for them from their very birth and 
before their birth? Were not those children 
consecrated to God if notin baptism, yet with 
believing and earnest entreaty that they might 
be the Lord’s? If the spirit of those prayers 
has been manifested in patient, loving in- 
struction, by a holy and consistent example ; 
if from the first the children have been made 
to know that Jesus loves them, and if they 
have seen Jesus reflected in the daily life of 
their parents, and the home of childhood has 
been achurch of Christ, might we not expect 
that from the very dawn of consciousness 
there might be a constantly growing know!}- 
edge and love of Jesus and an increasing de- 
sire to please him, so that the child might be 
unable to refer to a time when he was not 
dear to its young heart? Thus conversion, 
as usually understood, would be unnecessary. 
Beneath the error of the Episcopal Catechism 
is there not a deep truth? There isa mode 
of teaching which addresses children as if 
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they belonged to the Devil and were born 
for Hell, but that they ought to pray to God 
to pity and love and rescue them. Alas! 
there are multitudes who have given them- 
selves to the Devil, who are on the road to 
Hell, and who may well cry to God to rescue 
them from their own mad and wicked 
choice. But, surely, in the case of little 
children there is a blessed truth in the teach- 
ing which says to them: ‘‘ God loves you, 
little ones. He sent his dear Son to die for 
you. Jesus is your kind Shepherd. You 
belong to him. You are the little lambs of 
his fold. Do not leave the fold. The roaring 
lion is outside. He wants to seize you. But 
you do not belong to the wicked, cruel Devil 
who hates you. You belong to the dear, 
kind Jesus who loves you. Do not go away 
from him; but love him and follow him as 
long as you live.” Not by baptism, but by 
birth into a redeemed world, infants are 
members of Christ, children of God, and in- 
heritors of the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Dying as infants, all admit this would be 
verified in their salvation. Living to grow 
up, why should all this of necessity be re- 
versed if there is efficacy in prayer, in 
patient teaching, in a consistent example, 
and truth in the promise “Train up a child 
in the way he should go, and when he is 
old he will not depart from it’? The 
promise is not that, though he depart from 
it, he shall return; but that he shall not de- 
part from it. 

But let me refer to a conference held in 
dur school-room last night on the subject of 
special religious services for children. And 
I cannot do better than simply relate some 
facts which were given by Mr. Tyler, a de- 
voted young man, who consecrates his life 
to the good work of feeding Christ’s lambs. 
Mr. Hammond, from America, visited us in 
1870; and, though there was much in his 
presentment of Christianity which was ob- 
jectionable to many, yet his affectionate and 
earnest manner of urging the claims of 
Jesus on the young left a deep impression on 
many minds. After his visit, children who 
felt so disposed were invited to attend a 
special religious service every Sunday and 
Tuesday evening. They came of their own 
accord, without teachers. The hymns, 
prayers, and addresses were calculated to in- 
terest and impress their minds. It was felt 
that there should be some method by which 
those who really loved Jesus might be able 
to confess him, and also enjoy the advantage 
of the sympathy of each other. So the 
“Christian Band” was formed. Papers 
were given to the children on which these 
four questions were printed: Do you love 
Jesus? Are you trusting in Jesus as 
your own precious Saviour? Will you 
try by the help of Jesus to give up 
everything sinful? Will you try to be more 
and more like Jesus everyday? To these 
was prefixed the inquiry, ‘* Dear little 
friend, can you answer yes!’ Each child 
was asked to bring back the paper with an- 
swers. Some were not returned at all. 
Others came back with such replies as these : 
To the first question, ‘‘ Yes, with joy I can 
say Llove him.” “ Yes, with all my heart.” 
“Yes, because he died for me.” “ Yes, 
because he loves me so.” ‘Yes, but 
Ishould like to love him more.” ‘TI will 
try with my whole heart.” ‘To the second 
question: ‘‘ Yes, I feel he is my precious 
Saviour.” ‘* Yes, Iwill try.” ‘‘I am afraid 
not,” etc. Tothe third: ‘‘ Yes, I will pray 
to him to help me” (by a little girl of eight 
years, since gone to him!) ‘‘ Yes, I will try 
more and more.” To the fourth: ‘Yes, I 
wish to be more like him.” ‘ Yes, I will,” 
etc. Those who brought back the papers 
were asked to remain after the rest had gone. 
Special prayer was offered—and responded to 
sentence by sentence, a simple prayer of con- 
secration. This Christian band of young 
disciples meet once a month, when the names 
of those who have joined during the month 
are read out. They are specially watched 
over by the conductors of the services, and 
at their own desire, from time to time, are 
recommended to the pastor for church fel- 
lowship, still, however, continuing attend- 
ance at their own special meetings. Dur- 
ing the present year I have had the fullest 
satisfaction in welcoming to the Lord’s table 
fifteen from these services; six of whom 
were 13 years old, one 12, and one 11. But 
this does not indicate the total result to the 
church, for the services are unsectarian. The 
children come from the district, and ‘are en- 











couraged to unite themselves with any church 
to which their parents or friends prefer. Some 
may fear that the impressions produced will 
in most cases prove transitory. To aid in 
forming a correct judgment, inquiry has 
been made respecting the first fifty who 
joined the Christian Band three years ago. 
Of these 10 are churchmembers; 20 are 
still regular and consistent members of the 
‘“*Band”; 7 belong to the Episcopal Church, 
and are not visited, lest it should be thought 
there was a wish to proselytize; 2 attend a 
Wesleyan chapel with their parents; 9 have 
left the neighborhood; 1 sleeps in Jesus; 1 
is unsatisfactory, yet often penitent. 

These children often speak to their com- 
panions and invite them to the meetings 
and urge them to love Jesus. They hold 
prayer-meetings, at which the petitions indi- 
cate the fullest trust in the efficacy of 
prayer. A friend overheard the following: 
‘* Please, Lord, make me a good girl. Bless 
my father and bless my mother; and O 
Lord, do send father some work.” 

The special methods adopted are open to 
a variety of opinionsas to their wisdom. 
But is not some special agency rendered 
necessary to the general arrangements of our 
public worship? In church, on Sunday, are 
the hymns and the singing suited for chil- 
dren? Do the prayers express their wants ? 
Are the sermons likely to interest and im- 
press their minds? Do not many preachers 
seem quite unconscious of the presence in 
the congregation of any persons except 
thoughtful adults? Is it not the case that 
during several months there may not be one 
word specially addressed to children from 
the pulpit ? 

Children are often commended because 
they sit still at church. It is a satire on the 
service as adapted to them. Yes! It must 
be an effort, and it does deserve commenda- 
tion to be quiet when it is impossible to be 
interested. But if the necessities of our 
adult congregation render it impossible to 
adapt our services to the capacities of child- 
hood, is it not the more necessary that some 
special means be used to impress on their 
young hearts the truths of the Gospel, and 
to preserve them, from their earliest years, 
within the Christian fold? ‘It is not the 
will of your Father which is in Heaven that 
one of these little ones should perish.” 





FROM ROMANIST TO RATION- 
ALIST. 


BY REV. J. CHEW. 








Tus is the phrase now current in Great 
Britain to describe the “Christian latitudi- 
narianism of the Church of England.” It 
was first used in the House of Commons, 
and means that the theory of comprehension 
is applied so perfectly in that establishment 
that all classes of opinionists are welcomed 
within its pale, and the most opposite teach- 
ers indorsed with its imprimature. The 
theory has long been advocated as the best 
policy of the Anglican Church ; but now is 
settled by law to be its normal condition. 
The legal development has been gradual 
and somewhat rapid. Evangelical teaching 
was authorized by the decision of the eccle- 
siastical courts in the famous Gorham case ; 
rationalism by the decision in the more 
famous case of the ‘‘ Essays and Reviews”; 
and now Romanism (in doctrine, which is 
more than in ritual) is legalized by the de- 
cision in what will probably turn out the 
most famous case of all—that of the Rev. 
W. J. E. Bennett, vicar of Frome. This 
gentleman was charged with having pub- 
lished heresy touching the presence of Christ 
in the Holy Communion. He had written 
in reference to our Saviour’s presence on the 
altar that it was ‘“‘real, active, and visible.” 
In a second edition of his work he was in- 
duced by friends, notably Dr. Pusey, to 


“change these words into “real, active, and 


objective” ; carefully explaining, however, 
that he meant precisely the same 
thing by the new term as by the old. 


The judgment of the judicial comnit-’ 


tee of the Privy Council in the case was 
awaited with great interest throughout the 
country. It was given in his favor on the 
eighth of June last ; and the effect of it is 
not only to favor him, but also to protect 
the teaching which it is allowed that even 
the keenest subtlety can hardly distinguish 
from the doctrines of the Papacy. The ut- 
most disappointment and alarm have been 








produced in many quarters by it; but equal 


satisfaction and rejoicing in others, where 
the verdict is characterized as the ‘‘ last and 
crowning triumph of Christian latitudinari- 
anism.” Whether Christian or not, the lat- 
itudinarianism which it consummates is in all 
conscience wide enough; for it takes in 
every possible creed or tenet between the ex- 
tremes represented by the Rationalist and 
the Romanist, who are certainly the an- 
tipodes of each other. 

What strikes some minds as the most re- 
markable peculiarity in this admired system 
of universal comprehension is the novel idea 
which it involves of the constituents ofa 
Christian church. It has hitherto been gener- 
ally understood that the members of Christ’s 
body consist of persons in spiritual, vital, 
active union with him; that his church is 
made up of those who are “ disciples,” ‘* be- 
lievers” in him, aud who have been “ saved” 
by him; that in his kingdom none are 
acknowledged as subjects but such as avow 
and evince supreme allegiance to him. But 
now it seems it does not matter what a man’s 
faith is, or, as it logically follows (though this 
is not admitted), what his character is; for 
“as a man thinketh so is he.” Whether he 
accept or reject the things which are most 
surely believed among us it is all the same; 
he may be “comprehended.” It is boasted 
that in the English hierarchy “ the most op- 
posite schools of thought use the same form- 
ularies and take the articles to be for them.” 
Laity and clergy alike may be either evan- 
gelical or tractarian, puritanical or ritual- 
istic, believers or skeptics. While Dr. Pusey 
writes, on the one hand, ‘‘I am persuaded 
that on this point [the Eucharist] the two 
churches [Anglican and Roman] might be 
reconciled by explanation of the terms 
used” ; another clergyman, ministering to a 
fashionable London congregation, states, on 
the other hand, with reference to the skep- 
tical objections to the miracles of Christ, 
“There is a great deal to be said on 
that side of the question.” A min- 
ister of the Gospel deliberately asserts 
that there is much to be said in support of 
the notion that the account of the miraculous 
works of our Lord is legendary. But 
qu’ importe? What can it signify whether 
Christian teachers incline to what may be 
said on the one side or the other—that is, 
for or against Christianity? Will any one 
who understands the ‘‘ just principles of the 
church’s comprehensiveness in matters of 
doctrine and ritual” imagine it can be of the 
least conceivable consequence? Did not 
that “‘last and crowning triumph” settle 
this point forever? No one will doubt the 
authority or competency of the august body 
that decided the question in Downing Street. 
In addition to Her Most Gracious Majesty 
the Queen, who occupied, in theory though 
not really, a vacant chair at the head of the 
Council, it consisted of the lord chancellor, 
the Archbishop of York, the Bishop of Lon- 
don, and six judges. Such “potent, grave, 
and reverend seniors,” combining in their 
persons, as in their deliberations, an admira- 
ble mixture of law and Gospel, could have 
no difficulty in settling ecclesiastical any 
more than legal matters. In particular, need 
it not be deemed a vexed question in future 
who are eligible for membership or the min- 
istry in the Church. It ought rather to be 
asked, Who are not eligible? Should gain- 
sayers reply: “Why then does the Church 
exist at all? What is the difference between 
her and the world? Wherein appears the 
necessity for any such distinction, since all 
may be comprehended ?” we shall be com- 
pelled to set it down to captiousness or ig- 
norance—most probably the latter. For, 
after all, is not this novel idea of the con- 
stituents of a Christian church just the old 
doctrine revived, seeing that divines have 
always preached that Noah’s ark was a type 
of the church, and did not that contain all 
manner of creatures, clean and unclean ? 

These legal decisions affect, however, only 
the Church of England; and it may be said 
they indicate no opinion as to what others 
should be, but simply determine what she is. 
Her friends maintain she exhibits the very 
ideal of a true church; and, whether she is 
@ pattern for others or not, we are all inter- 
ested in knowing what sheis. It is time we 
did know. Having existed several hundred 
years, it is not a little curious if she has re- 
mained a mystery to this day. The world 
thought it knew her; but we are told it did 
not. But, at last, her essential character is 
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authoritatively and definitely declared; and 
what is it? Chiefly this: that she is as 
latitudinarian, as all-inclusive as the limits 
of the country will allow her to be. She is 
painted as a fond and (as it appears to 
strangers) a foolish matron, who, while she 
dandles her offspring, Faith, on her knee, 
permits an adopted child, Unbelief, 
who she knows mocks and seeks to slay 
Faith, to share equal caresses as he confi- 
dently nestles under her right arm; and on 
the left side she fondles and protects with 
her enfolding arm a bastard of the mother 
of harlots, who has been openly sworn 
on the altar to thrust a dagger to her 
own heart the first opportunity. But herein 
is a marvelous thing. Unless people have 
read history backward, she was a brave de- 
fender of the faith; she fought skepticism 
with all her soul and mind and strength; 
and as to the Romans, she built her own 
house expressly to be rid of them, and to 
have a home and a sanctuary of her own. 
It is true the word ‘‘ Protestantism” is pro- 
tested against by certain parties claiming 
connection with her. An Episcopal clergy- 
man in New York published a volume of 
sermons, & few years ago, in which he en- 
titled his second discourse “The Anglican 
Church not Protestant,” and the Anglo- 
Catholics assert that ‘‘ the unfortunate word 
Protestant, which so often occurs in acts of 
Parliament, is employed solely in the sense 
of non-Roman. It does not connote any 
religious belief, any particular creed or form 
of church government. It only means that 
which does not acknowledge the political su- 
premacy of the Pope.” Is this so, or are these 
startling writers ‘more remarkable for their 
boldness in assertion than for their proficiency 
in history? Do not numberless historical 
facts prove that the question which stirred 
the heart and nerved the arm of England in 
its strife with Rome during the reign of 
Henry VIII, and afterward, was one that 
concerned less the secular power of the 
Pope than the religious teaching of the 
Papacy? Was not the “testing, the final 
and conclusive question put both to the 
learned and uulearned at the bar of the 
bishops, in the reign of Henry’s daughter, 
Mary, not, ‘Do you believe in the Pope?’ 
but, ‘Do you believe in transubstantiation? 
Do you believe that the very body and blood 
of Christ are in the eucharistic elements?’” 
Did not every historian represent and every 
reader of history understand, at any rate 
until quite recently, that the distinctive 
characteristic of the Anglican Churci: was 
its Protestantism? Shade of Solomon! 
there is something new under the sun. It is 
the wonderful discovery that that Church 
was not, in the thought of the people of 
England, in the spirit of the legislation of 
the land, and in the intention of its own 
existence, to all intents and purposes, 
Protestant. 

Will the Church of England have cause 
to thank the discoverers? Discoverers are 
sometimes destroyers. The researches just 
made in the history of Switzerland have 
dissipated the beautiful myth respecting Wil- 
liam Tell. Is it possible that the announce- 
ment of the alleged fact of the un-Protest- 
ant character of the English Episcopal 
Church is ominous? The successive legal 
decisions that, according to the letter of the 
Articles, the Rubric, and the Prayer Book, 
sheis unlimitedly latitudinarian—, ¢., that in 
both ritual and doctrine she may be any- 
thing or everything—are destined, beyond a 
doubt to exert a most powerful influence on 
her position, and may be even fatal to her 
existence. Already noble men, who have 
loved her much and served her well, are 
leaving her, unable, conscientiously, to re- 
main longer with her. Those who remain 
are necessarily devided into hostile sections, 
who not only preach differently from each 
other, but against each other—each party 
reprobating and denouncing the teaching of 
the other in the strongest language. The 
“noncomforming members of the Church 
of England,” as the Dissenters are patroniz- 
ingly called, when it is politic to conciliate 
them, are girding on their armor to wage 
more determined war against such a mongrel 
and monstrous system. The masses of the 
people, for some time partially aiienated, are 
naturally becoming less friendly to it Some 
that once favored it did so on the ground of 
its supposed Protestantism. Now that that 
supposition is exploded, they cannot see that 
it possesses a single raison d'ére, “The 
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main condition of the Church of England’s 
existence as the Established Church of 
this nation has been its eseentially Pro- 
testant character; but, now that. the con- 
dition is fulfilled no Janger, it . fol- 
lows, both by logical and moral neces- 
sity, that she has forfeited her right to exist- 
ence as the Established Church of this na- 
tion.” Others, who would occasionally use 
arguments in her behalf, as a religious in- 
stitution and the church of their fathers, 
confess at length that there can be nv sense 
in supporting an ecclesiastical denomination 
in which one of the three principal parties 
fearlessly preaches what is generally con- 
sidered rank error, and the other two coun- 
teract the teachiags of each other by direct 
and bitter opposition. What power such a 
church had for good is thus neutralized. 
With the majority of the business and pro- 
fessional men and with the Jaboring classes 
itis to be feared that graver convictions are 
produced. While perceiving that the Estab- 
lishment has become. sn corrupt that it can 
be no longer sustained or even tolerated, they 
begin to doubt whether there is sincerity in 
any Christians, honesty in any eligious 
teachers, utility in the existence of any 
church. General disgust with religion itself 
is, therefore, to be apprehended. Hence, 
far different and more serious consequences 
may follow from the crowning of this so- 
called Christian latitudinarianism than the 
latitudinariansithemselves probably expected. 
Especi: _.. dces the beginning of the end of 
the state churel: seem to have come.. That 
“‘Jast and crowning triumph” promises to be 
the first of a serics of victories that will re- 
ward the toils of those who have Jong la- 
bored in our mother country for a free 
church in their free state, What a consola- 
tion to know thai whatever of truth and 
purity and power rcmain in the Anglican 
Church -will last through all the changesand 
convulsions that must precede its disestab- 
lishment. He whose voice shakes the 
Heavens and the earth removes those things 
that are:shaken, as of things that are made, 
that those things which cannot be shaken 
may remain. 
———— EE 


THE ANGEL OF CHARITY. 


BY SOHN JAMES PIATT. 








SHE comes to all, the heavenly one— 
To eottage fire, to palace square : 
The spirit of a hidden sun, 
That breathes its life through earth and air. 


No word to make our pride rejoice, 
No pageant for oureyes to see: 

Her face, how gentle! shows her voice, 
Unspoken: “‘ Iam sent to thee.” 


Till, vanished now the angel’s face, 
In quiet hearts instead we see 
That Elder Brother of our Race, 
Who speaketh: ‘I am come to thee.” 
EEE 


OUR CHICAGO LETTER. 


To THE Eprror OF Tim INDEPENDENT: 


Miss Suiixy’s meetings here have made 
no great stir; but it is believed they did no 
little good. She was cordially welcomed to 
the desks of the First Congregational, First 
Baptist, and Centenary Methodist Episcopal 
churches—each the leading ehurch of its 
denomination. The Presbyterian ministers, 
mindful, possibly, of the fate that ‘befell 
Brother Cuyler, did not invite her into their 
pulpits, so faras I have heard. She seems 
to have won the hearts of all who met her 
in a personal way, and the fragrance of her 
womanless, her scriptural wisdom, and her 
spiritual earnestness will not soon pass away. 
Her pulpit addresses—though fluent, winning, 
practical, and searching—are not so much 
spoken of as her Bible readings, given in 
the afternoons to ladies. She makes no 
parade of it; but her varied learning, ‘and 
especially her th. “gh knowledge of Greek 
and Hebrew, enables her to make these read- 
mgs very interesting and instructive: Her 
meetings were well attende@'to the last, and 
a good many who thought ‘xry “‘ did not be- 
lieve in woman’s preaching ”’ are inclined to 
admit that th’ "ile may be ai‘owed its ex- 
ceptions. 

New churches are springing up, to make 
good the reduction i: number by consolida- 
tion after the fire. A colony from’ the 
Third Presbyterian—with a threefold interest 
in church extension, real estate, and their 
old pastor, Dr. Swazey—have organized a 
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new church, of which he takes charge, and 
which will build on Ashland Avenue, one of 
the most aspiring of the newly-built streets 
in the West Division. A flourishing mission 
of the Plymouth Congregational has. grown 
into a church, which starts off with better 
prospects for increase and usefulness than 
any church of its faith that has 
been founded here for many a day. 
The Congregational pastors are very 
careful not to encourage the formation of a 
new church unless the field is clearly an 
open one. Some months ago disagreements 
in the Bethany church led a part of its mem- 
bership to go off under the lead of the pas- 
tor and form a new church. But the council 
ealled for their recognition thought they had 
located too close to the old church, and de- 
clined to give its approval to t!.e enterprise ; 
which, however, goes on as sn ‘* Independ- 
ent” church and waives ul: c'aims to.a place 
in Congregational statistics. Whether coun- 
cils are always as carefu! to look out that a 
new church is not likely to cripple a Meth- 
odist or Presbyterian euterprise already on 
the ground I cannot s«v But why not? 


The First Methodist Episcopal church has 
rebuilt its block on the.corner of Washington 
and Clark streets. it had the fortune in its 
earlier days to get hold of a good idea and 
the grace to stick to it, and the result is that 
its relation to Christian work is an enviable 
one. As the business of the growing city 
surged? around it, pushing the homes of its 
congregation wp-town, instead of following 
them—and the example of all the other 
churches but the Catholic—it decided to hold 
on to its site and maintain its services in 
the business heart of the city. A block was 
put up, whose lower portions were rented for 
purposes of trade, and the upper retained for 
church uses, the gains of the property being 
consecrated to church extension. Thirty 
years ago the young society was holding 
meetings, as its records show, to devise 
‘ways and means for taking up a note at the 
bank of $100. Before the fire it had given 
$50,000 to other churches—helping in turn 
almost every church of its denominational 
faith in the city to get started. The rental 
of the new building exceeds $30,000; and, 
to show that people at the West do not 
always keep ‘‘ moving on,” and that all Chi- 
cago business men do not die in their prime, 
of overwork, I may mention that the pres- 
ent president, secretary, and treasurer of 
this society has each held his office continu- 
ously for twenty-eight years. Perhaps that 
fact, too, has had more to do with its finan- 
cial prosperity than might at first be sup- 


posed. 

The First Presbyterian church, Rev. 
Arthur Mitchell’s, have adopted the plan of 
weekly giving to the various church causes. 
Theirischeme lays down the principle that 
every one should give something, conscien- 
tiously and according to his ability, to each 
of these causes ; and should, while consult- 
ing individual preferences to some extent, 
apportion his gifts, as far as possible, ac- 
cording to the needs of each, and should 
make this giving a part of weekly worship. 
Though the church before, under the ad- 
mirable guidance of its pastor, was emi- 
nently a giving church, its contributions 
have about doubled under the new plan. 

The Chicago Ministers’ Union, as the Con- 
gregational pastors of the city call their 
club for Monday:evening recreation, had a 
spirited discussion, the other week, over the 
question of religious instruction in the public 
schools. There was a quite general agree- 
ment that state universities cannot, consist- 
ently with the genius of our republican 
institutions, give the religious instruction 
that is'really a vital part of a thorough ed- 
ucation in the higher branches which they 
teach. But concerning the right. of the 
Christian community to iusist on some re- 
ligious instruction in the common schools 
there were differences of opinion. Prof. 
Bartlett is reported to have taken the ground 
that the ‘majority in any community have 
the right to insist on even distinct denomina- 
tional teaching, if they choose ; which would 
certainly go against the grain of a Puritan 


- minority in a Roman Catholic neighborhood. 


It is a fact of some'significance in connec- 
tion with the question whether there is a 


“necessity for purging school exercises of ‘all 


‘religious instruction that here in Chicago, 


‘with as heterogeneous a population as can 


be found ‘anywhere in the’ land, there has 
been no Gifficulty, #0 far, arising out of the 





fact that all the public schools are opened 
daily with brief religious exercises. Prob- 
ably most Christian people will agree that 
it isa good thing to kecp such features in 
the schools so long as no objections are 
made to them. 

The success of the experiment in Illinois, 
with a view to secure minority representa- 
tion in the lower house of our legislature, has 
been so marked, on its first trial, that other 
states that are soon to mend up their con- 
stitutions will probably adopt a similar pro- 
vision. For the first time since the Repub- 
lican party was formed do some of the 
counties in Southern Illinois send Republic- 
an representatives to Springfield, although 
that party has all along polled in some cases 
over a third of the full vote. The Demo- 
¢crats in some parts of Northern Illinois have 
the same experience, and the proportion of 
members to each party in the new house is 
almost mathematically the same as the pro- 
Portion between the aggregate vote cast by 
each party in the whole state. And, though 
it was feared there might be some friction in 
the earlier working of the scheme, there 
does not seem to have been the slightest. 


Duncan. 
Cutcaao, Dec, 2th, 1873. 
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THE MINISTRY. 


BY REV. EDWARD E. HALE. 
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In preparing last summer a series of arti- 
cles for Taz INDEPENDENT on the ministry, 
I left, without discussion, the question 
whether the miscellaneous work which in 
practice falls upon a minister in America 
could or would be as easily and as well done 
by others if there were no “‘stated minis- 
try.” I knew the series was incomplete 
without a discussion of that point; but, 
after some hesitation, [ withdrew from it 
without entering on that question. I did so 
from the feeling that ministers in general 
use the religious journals a great deal too 
much for the discussion of merely profes- 
sional affairs, and thus give to the public 
the impression that they think the techni- 
calities or machinery of their professional 
life have more to do with religion than has 
the machinery of any medical society, any 
bar association, or other trades union. 

My friend, Mr. T. Wentworth Higginson, 
who has himself showed in the most spirited 
way what could and should be done in the 
‘* stated ministry,” as long as he was in it, 
has now discussed the question I left open, 
in an interesting paper in the Indez, referring 
to my articles. He takes the position that that 
general helpfulness which I tried to describe 
—what I called, I believe, the position of an 
‘attorney for little things’—does not ‘go 
by profession or institution at all, but by per- 
sonal energy or benevolence, which are quite 
as likely to be found in combination with 
some other person than a minister.” And, 
referring to my instance from Theodore 
Parker’s life, he. says: “Theodore Parker 
was a clergyman ; but John Augustus was a 
shoemaker.” John Augustus was a shoe- 
maker in Boston who eventually gave up 
most of bis time to the oversight and care of 
the poor creatures brought up before the 
police court, which was near his shop. He 
bailed them, and took care of them in an 
efficient Christian ministry. 

Now there is little advantage from discuss- 
ing special examples. - If there were, I 
should say that, in practice, John Augustus 
withdrew or was withdrawn from shoe- 
making, and became a distinct minister to 
these police court people, supported by 
special contributions made for that purpose. 
There is no better way to get the right man 
into the ministry. The chaplain at our 
jail atthis moment is a gentleman whom we 
call Father Cook, whose ministrations began 
when he was a policeman at the Boston and 
Worcester Railroad station, Such instances, 
so far as they go, certainly show that such 
men feel the good of having behind them 
the force of some organization of men and 
women like minded with themselves. 

But I do not care, more than Mr. Higgin- 
son does, to rest this question on single in- 
stances brought forward on either side. I 

have written my papers on the theory that 
the. organization of the church, or some- 





thing equivalent to.that, proves itself to be 





the most efficient system for setting forward 
the world and lifting it higher. Mr. Hig- 
ginson’s paper rests on the counter theory 
that we are to rely on individual effort, on 
‘‘ personal energy and benevolence.” And 
I suppose that theory to be in general the 
theory which most of the writers in the Jn- 
dex would sustain; and which is in general 
sustained by conscientious men who sup- 
pose that the church has outlived its useful- 
ness and has,.on the whole, no important 
place in modern society. The issue is a-perfect- 
ly fair issue, and is stated by Mr. Higginson 
with all his own fairness and distinctness— 
all the more interesting to me because he 
draws on statistics to confirm his theory. 

Now I certainly see very clearly the dis- 
advantage of my position and his, in con- 
ducting a discussion on this issue. Iam in 
the ministry, surrounded by companions 
who are hard at work in it. We see, of 
course, the calls which the public make on 
the ministry, as its ‘‘attorneys for little 
things.” Mr. Higginson is at work as 
heartily and energetically for the public 
outside the ministry. He is surrounded by 
men who in “journalism,” and in other 
occupations which he names, are called on 
by the public as its “attorneys for little 
things,” and great things too. Each of us 
knows his own side and speaks of it. And, 
if we should say that Mr. Higginson carried 
to his work the prestige, the habit of life, 
and the general training which belong to 
an efficient minister in active duty, he would 
reply that he isso far more competent to 
compare the usefulness of the two posi- 
tions. Recognizing the disadvantage with 
which both of us, perhaps, look at the sub- 
ject—certainly that with which I do—I only 
wish to state the issue, and so leave it to 
young men questioning whether they will 
or will not enter the ministry, for whom, as 
I have said, I wrote the papers, of which this 
is the last. 

The issue then is, ‘Shall we get the 
world forward more quickly by a general 
organization of the men and women who 


believe in the Kingdom of God, who shall 


commission such officers as seem best for 
work in the “‘ attorneyship for little things” ? 
Or shall we leave to volunteers this attor- 
neyship, and trust that, on the whole, the 
right volunteers will stand ready at the 
right moment? 

I cannot but think that most of us will an- 
swer this question according as our general 
philosophy of life is or is not “ individualis- 
tic” or “atomic,” according as we believe 
that men can or cannot get on alone. I do 
not believe they can. I believe that ‘the 
human race is the individual, of which men 
and women are the separate members.” I 
believe that all success in life comes from a 
frank and humble recognition of this princi- 
ple. Therefore, I believe that the “ minis- 
ter,” or the ‘‘attorney for little things,” 
will work most bappily and most success- 
fully with the consciousness that he has an 
organization behind him of men and women 
who share his hope and enthusiasm, who 
will support him when he needs support, 
who will work well at the brakes while he 
holds the pipe, and, if he falls, will send 
somebody in at once to take his place on the 
ladder. But, if I believed much in ‘“‘self- 
culture,” in ‘‘ self-help,” or in the individual 
system, so called, in morals or in politics, I 
suppose I should leave the attorneyship for 
little things where Mr. Higginson leaves it. 

“The readers of THE INDEPENDENT are as 
good a jury as any to determine whether, in 
fact, in the public’s work of education or 
charity the clergy are more called on than 
the lawyers or doctors. Mr. Higginson 
thinks they are not, and shows that they are 
not in Newport. Butcertainly the experience 
of many other towns is in the other direc- 
tion. My impression is that the moment any 
salary, patronage, or other perquisite at- 
taches to a work of charity or education— 
and such perquisites do attach in all the 
larger towns—it will be found that they are 
not left largely in the hands of the clergy. 
They then take care of themselves, as they 
should, and their officers are chosen indiffer- 
ently from all callings. The truth is that 
they are then no longer ‘“‘ little things.” But 
in the smaller towns, where there is much 
work and no immediate compensation, the 
same work is given and should be given to 
a clergy, whose salaries are paid them pre- 
cisely that they may be on the lookout for 
such unarranged and undigested duty of 
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detail. No better instance can be found 
than the hard work of founding the Wor- 
cester Public Library, which Mr. Higginson 
well remembers. He was more than any 
other one man the founder of it, when he 
was # ininister in Worcester. He took the 
working oar, did the hard work; and nobody 
paid him, if they even thanked him. If he 
were a minister in Worcester now, he would 
very probably not be chosen one of the trust- 
ees. The machine is running, it is perfectly 
adjusted, and there are a plenty of men to 
take the regular and specified duties which a 
trustee has to perform. The clergy are left 
“attorneys for little things,” with new 
worlds to seek and conquer. 

Leaving wholly without discussion the 
general question whether the Kingdom of 
God will come in best by the organized co- 
operation of those who believe in it or by 
their fighting every man on his own hook, I 
have only to say that every minister of the 
average ability knows that he owes by far 
the most of his power to the church behind 
him. The personal reputations of a few men 
in the ministry extend outside their own con- 
gregations and the towns in which they live. 
Mr. Beecher’s does, Mr. COhapin’s, Mr. 
Cheney’s in Chicago, and perhaps the same 
may be said of a hundred more men in the 
profession. Such men may work, if you 
please, as individuals. Perhaps a hundred 
men, not clergymen, could be found in 
the country whose own names would carry 
in any field the same power. But after this 
series there comes in an army of ministers 
who have occasion every day to test the 
power which the church still retains and 
which it gives to its officers. Suppose, for 
instance, Mr. John Jones, the new super- 
intendent of the Boston and Idaho Air Line, 
on his first day of office, receives this note: 

“East CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH,” ; 
Boston. 

Sir :—The bearer, Horace Fish, has been 
burned out by the fire. He has obtained work 
at Dion. He and his family are penniless, and 
it will be a great charity and will help all 
round if the company will give them a pass to 
Tlion, Respectfully yours, 

MicasaH BARNS, 
Minister East Cong. Church. 


Mr. Jobn Jones never heard of Micajah 
Barns; but he has heard of the Church of 
Christ. He must do rapidly what he does, 
and he says to himself: ‘‘ A respectable 
body of Christians have chosen to take the 
responsibility of putting this man in this 
place. I will not go behind their decision. 
They think he knows enough to take care of 
the minor charities of this town.” And so 
he gives Horace Fish his pass. Now, 
Horace Fish would deserve the pass 
just as much if one of Mr. Higgin- 
son’s merchants or lawyers had been 
inspired to look up the case, and write 
to John Jones to ask for it. But he would 
not get it, unless John Jones knew them 
personally. He gives it to the Church of 
Christ. He does not and ought not to give 
it to an individual. And it is to beobserved, 
also, that it was the business of the East 
Congregational church and its minister, 
Micajah Barns, to attend to this affair; and 
the imagined merchant or lawyer has very 
good right to say that it cannot be proved to 
be his business. 

The point which I tried to make is, that 
the minister of a parish may and ought to 


’ work in charities, in education, and in other 


points in the advance of the world, not as 
an individual, but as the officer of that 
parish. I tried to show that in that case he 
can enlist very efficient co-operation, and 
also that he works with the prestige and 
authority given to any man whom such a 
body of people have chosen or ordained to 
such work. I cannot believe that against 
such influence as his the separate or spas- 
modic work of an individual of the same 


gifts and training can be compared. 
— 





In one of the earliest trials before a col- 
ored jury in Texas, twelve gentlemen of color 
were told by the judge to retire and ‘find a 
verdict.” They went to the jury-room. The 
sheriffs and others standing outside heard the 
opening and shutting of drawers, the slamming 
of doors, and other sounds of unusual commo- 
tion. At last the jary came back into the court, 
when the foreman rose and said: ‘* We have 
looked every whar, in the drawers and behind 
the do’, and can’t find no verdic’, It warn’t in 
the sa0m."’ 
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AMERICAN SCULPTURE IN ITALY. 


BY STEPHEN WESTON HEALY. 








THE world has yet to see the age of universal 
progress. The advancement which in any 
given period is made in one direction is signal- 
ized by a corresponding retrogression in another 
—even though in the aggregate the age be 
judged progressive. In every country—indeed, 
in every generation—one of two great forces 
must predominate (forces which are entirely 
distinct and even to a certain extent antagonis- 
tic)—the esthetic, namely, and the material. 
Just in proportion as the one becomes strong 
the other becomes weak ; and either the one or 
the other always shapes the character of an 
epoch. Aisthetic natures to-day seek in the 
Greek works of twenty centuries ago orin the 
medizval greatness of Italy for their delight 
and consolation; but how many of the pro- 
ductions of our own materialistic age will 
quicken the sentiment of coming times ? 

The body is, indeed, intrinsic:.."y sacred, since 
it enshrines the soul and since -t is the noblest 
natural expression of the goodness and great- 
ness of God. Therefore, that element in 
human society which aims at outward practical 
results is surely a very valuable element; but 
valuable only in so far as it contributes to our 
physical development and well-being. When, 
however, as has been the case in the nine- 
teenth century, and signally during the present 
generation, materialism transcends its normal 
limits and militates toward enervating ease and 
luxury—pampering the incarnated senses, in- 
flaming the baser passions, subjecting all that 
is pure and holy to a greedy love of accumula- 
tion—not only does it become greatly perni- 
cious, but it gradually extinguishes, in every 
mind given over to it, all those wsthetic emo- 
tions which in a greater or less degree the 
Creator has implanted in every human breast. 

That material progress never tends to the 
advancement of art will scarcely be denied. 
And, however much the steam-engine, the 
printing-press, and other similar inventions and 
applications may have contributed to promote 
the happiness of mankind, it is, nevertheless, 
well worthy of consideration if some of the en- 
couragement which to-day is almost exclusively 
bestowed upon that which is material may not be 
fruitfully directed toward aims which are esthet- 
ic. One histor‘cal fact in this connection it were 
well to remember: the greatness of a nation has 
ever been proportionate to the greatness of its 
art—art understood in its larger sense, includ- 
ing music, poetry, and literature in general, as 
well as painting, sculpture, and architecture. 

From the foregoing it appears that the present 
degradation of art is due solely to the stolid in- 
difference of the times. The spirit of the age 
is decidedly adverse. In fact, some of the 
most intelligent minds of the New World affirm 
that the influence of art itself is essentially per- 
nicious; while others, less cultivated, surely, but 
more wealthy and not less influential in society, 
declare art, except perhaps as they can make it 
the indirect means to some palpable -personal 
advantage, to be an element in the social scheme 
which is entitled to little or no consideration. 
And yet itis from many of its friends and pa- 
trons that art is in special need of protection. 
In general, those who profess a love for it do 
not love it for its own sake, but only for the 
caprices of fashion or vanity it is supposed to 
promote. Thus the patron possessing no gen- 
uine disinterested love of art itself does not 
devote that whole-hearted energy to the study 
of it which is indispensable to the education in 
himself of correct esthetic taste. And when 
such taste shall be developed in those who are 
recognized as connoisseurs, those whose judg- 
ments carry with them the weight of authority, 
then will many of ouridols be overthrown, then 
will many works now ranked as great be es- 
teemed very insignificant. 

These remarks apply signally to sculpture. 
And, indeed, sculpture is an art the durability 
of the works of which is so great that it is not 
wise to be ignorant of it, to be insensible to its 
importance and its power. When the great 
pictures of the world shall have ceased to exist, 
or shall remain in their material essence but as 
a few grains of dust, when the very ruins of the 
grandest edifices of our own and past epochs 
shall have crumbled, when our language itself 
shall have perished, our marbles will remain as 
the expression, in the language the most endur- 
ing, of our thoughts, our manners, our faith, 
our aspiration. They are the media by which 
our civilization is transmitted to remotest times. 
Let us be earnest in this matter. What is the 
record we are making for ourselves? How 
shall our generation rank in the great concourse 
of the ages? First, let us review the situation 
as it is; then glance at the signs of promise 
which brighten in the horizon of the future. 

At present, to speak frankly, numerous char- 
latans, profiting by the ignorance of the patron, 
succeed in perverting and degrading the high 
profession of the artist. Ingteed of fulfilling 
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a sacred mission. they prosecute a dishonor- 
able. traflic—dishonorable because, in their 
eager desire for gain, they give no equiv- 
alent. for the value they receive, and 
because the means which they employ are 
contemptible and illegitimate. Presuming 
upon the prevalent want of esthetic knowledge, 
they inundate the community with wretched 
jabortions, wrought in the purest marble and bap- 
tized, perhaps, with some noted name of litera- 
ture. It is sad, butit is true, that the want of 
the patron to-day is generally supplied by spot- 
less marble, and almost invariably if to the 
marble be given some name judiciously bor- 
rowed. This practice of taking names from the 
Sacred Scriptures and the great poems increases 
every day. It would seem, however, to be 3 
practice to which no great artist would resort; 
and is, indeed, in itself a confession of weakness, 
since a superior mind will evolve conceptions of 
its own, will aim at originality, rather than 
merely content itself with the interpretation of 
characters which haye already been conceived 
and presented by others. 

America is represented in Florence and in 
Rome bya few sculptors of whom she may 
justly be proud; but these few are obliged to 
appear before the public on equal terms with 
many of their countrymen who are entitled to 
no consideration whatever as artists, whose 
aims seem to be all more or less mercenary, and 
who do not scruple at the most despicable prac- 
tices to benefit themselves pecuniarily. These 
men are ever on the watch for patrons; and, if 
it were not sad and humiliating, it would be 
ludicrous to contemplate their little devices, in- 
tended to attract the attention of American 
travelers. Then there are a hundred little in- 
trigues and “‘commissions,” falsehoods, cour- 
tesies, and trivialties, all connected with eertain 
transactions which are discreditable to all par- 
ties concerned, not excepting the even deluded 
purchaser, who firmly believes that he is link- 
ing his name and reputation with the fortunes 
of an immortal work of art. Sometimes as 
much as twenty percent. is paid to women as 
their share of the proceeds, in consideration of 
their good offices in bringing the scuiptor to 
the notice of strangers. 

To demonstrate how completely sculpture is 
degraded by some of our countrymen, it will 
only be necessary to state that not infrequent- 
ly the modeling in clay, ostensibly the work of 
the sculptor, is executed by poor Italians, paid 
by the day at the rate of from one and a half to 
three or four dollars; and what is, if possible, 
even worse, the bozzetio—that is to say, the 
original design or ‘‘motive’”—is in some cases 
purchased outright. We know that there have 
been transactions of this Kind in which a 
sum equal to about thirty dollars bas been 
paid for the bozzetto; and that there have 
been others in which payment has been 
promised upon the final success of the 
sculptor’s speculation. Figures, moreover, are 
often copied, with little or no modification, from 
antique compositions. Works designed and ex- 
ecuted in this manner have been sold at bigh 
prices, and have received much public com- 
mendation in America. Thus our people are 
deceived, while unworthy men enrich them- 
selves through the thought and labor of others. 
In short, there exists in Italy a “ring” gnite as 
corrupt and unscrupulous as any of the political 
rings in the United States. Since, however, 
there is here less fear of exposure, the scandal- 
ous operations are conducted with far greater 
impunity. This state of affairs has continued 
for several years ; and has been steadily regard- 
ed with profound regret and indignation, not 
only by our.respectable artists, hut -by all the 
well-meaning foreign residents. It is essential 
to the healthful development of American art 
that the facts should be made knewn; and it is 
furthermore essential that a broad distinction 
should be made by the critics, and by the pub- 
lic generally, between our genuine artists— 
those who have devoted their whole lives, at 
the sacrifice of fortune and popularity, to the 
art they truly love—and that other class to 
which reference is here made. 


A word should be said regarding those of onr 
wealthy tourists who become entangled, so to 
speak, in the meshes of the charlatans. Many 
of.them are gentlemen of great natural intelli- 
gence, individuals who have made themselves 
felt in their own especial vocation. In propor- 
tion, however, as they are strong in one branch 
they are often deficient in others; and even 
were it otherwise, it would not be remarkable 
that, noless strictly on their guard, they should 
be misled by some of the many shrewd schemes 
originated to attract them. To illustrate: a 
sculptor leaves his card, stating his profession 
and giving the address of his studio, at the 
hotel of. some wealthy American, lately arrived. 
The next day, he calls, and makes himself ex- 
tremely agreeable, He invites the gentleman 
to ride, entertains him at cards, or extends 
various other courtesies that need not now be 
detailed. The latter finds it delightful to meet 
a fellow-countryman, and one so kind and 
genial withal. The sculptor’s studio becomes 
for him a place of daily resort; untilat 
in the effusion of his icelings and with « laude- 








ble desire to ‘“‘enconrage art,” he gives the 
“ order’ so long solicited. 

The hope of American art depends not so 
much upon patronage as upon the sincerity of 
the artist, upon the singleness of his aim, and 
upon bis fervid love of the great principle of 
beauty, the source whence emanates all art 
properly so called—ert distinguished for truth, 
greatness, vitality. But this hope also depends, 
and ip eyen greater measure, upon such an edu- 
cation of the people as shsil render genuine art- 
ists possible, upon the development in the 
masses of a keen delight in those things that 
are lovely—in the golden fringes of the cloud; in 
the grace of line and comeliness of form which 
characterize the great works of Providence in 
Nature; in the wealth and glory of color which 
is seen in flowers and foliage, in the sea-wave, 
in the western horizon, resplendent at sunset 
with an unwritten poetry, suggestive of the 
bright elysium of peace and felicity of which it 
seems to sing. Unless there be cultivated in us 
(and the cultivation depends solely upon our 
owa volition) this natural delight in the uni- 
versal manifestations of beauty, it is useless for 
us to trace the progress.of art through Grecian 
greatness or Italian glory. 

There is much that is encouraging in the 
proapect. The signs of promise discernible, 
while they awaken our satisfaction, should re- 
ceive also our recognition. Those great mas- 
ters who have risen up in this century, charged 
with the difficult mission of grounding American 
sculpture in firm foundation, are well worthy of 
all the honor we can bestow. That our age and 
nation has produced a composition like Mr. 
Hart’s ‘‘ Triumph of Chastity’’—a composition 
whieh the greatest. art minds of Old Italy and 
Yonng America concede to be the finest work 
of modern times—is, indeed, eminent reason for 
hopefulness. The high degree of excellence to 
which the groupin question has been brought, 
as well as the widespread fame which it enjoys 
in the cultivated world of art, are to be ac- 
counted for solely in the fact that it is itself a 
grand life-work—that all the cxperience of a 
long and eventful career has not only been sub 
ordinated to it, but has been made to conspire 
toward its evolution. 

We trace another sign of promise in the first 
American athlete—in the sincerity with which 
itis conceived and in the vigor, earnestness, 
and perseverance with which itis carried for- 
ward. The sculptor, Mr. John McNamee, of 
Florence, deserves the highest credit for strik- 
ing out in a new channel, for the native strength 
and originality of mind which he has brought to 
this artistic illustration of the most popular of 
our American games. The work is important as 
well for its physiologic teachings as for its 
historic value. It will serve to awaken in 
our youth an even greater interest in 
out-door exercises, so ably does it inculcate the 
great importance of a healthful and vigorous 
physical development. We greet the appear- 
ance of this figure with mueh satisfaction, be- 
cause, primarily, the artist has brouzht dis- 
interested, patient labor to the execution of it. 
Ite very defects are encouraging, since they are 
errors in the right direction, errors which with 
additional experience the sculptor himself is 
quite capable of correcting. 

As this composition will constitute one of the 
American contributions to the Universal Expo- 
sition of Vienna, having been already accepted 
for transmission by the authorities of this city, 
a brief reference to it may not prove unwel- 
come, The statue is. entitled “The First Base,’’ 


.and the idea is faithfully developed in a young, 


nude male figure. The moment selected is 
when the athlete, his right foot upon the base, 
springs forward upon his left, his body and 
arms ‘anxiously extended to receive the ex- 
pected ball. The design thus involves intense 
muscular action in a novel and peculiar atti- 
tude ; and, hence, necessitates a theory of treat- 
ment which supposes very great difficu!ties. 
The special aspect which many of the forms 
assumé is-80 unusual, the tension so strong, 
and the variations so great that severe study 
and accurate observation, combined with mental 
energy of no common order, are indispensable 
to their appropriate execution. It is but just 
to the artist to remark that the vigor and earn- 
estness which characterize his spirited render- 
ing are commensurate with the boldness and 
originality of his conception. 
Frogexce, November, 1872. 
Eee 


Science. 


Tue recent publications of Prof. Alphonse 
Fayre upon the geology of the neighborheod of 
Mount Blanc, giving the results of twenty-five 
years’ labor, present the most reliable views of 
the structure of the Alps that have appeared. 
The privcipal mountain ranges from Nice to the 
plains of Hungary seem to be composed cen- 
trally of protogines or talcose gneisses, flanked 
by various crystalline schists, as mica, talcose, 
ebloritic, etc. In many cases tbe schists seem 
to dip heneath the protogines upon both sides, 
exhibiting a fan-shaped structure. Many geolo- 
gists vupposed the protogiges to be newer than 
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the schist, because the latter dipped beneath 
them. It appears more probable that the schists 
have been inverted. Lateral pressure would 
produce a general anticlinal axis at first; but 
the crest breaking, on account of the force ex- 
erted, would show the lowest rocks in the center 
of the rupture, flanked on either side by the 
overlying strata. The establishment of the in- 
version is due largely to the existence among 
the Alps of carboniferous triassic, jurassic, neo- 
comian, cretaceous, and tertiary strata. Some 
supposed the laws of paleontological sequence 
could not apply to this region, on account of 
the numerous overturnings; but the theory of 
overturns in the layers will reconcile both the 
physical and paleontological necessities. The 
knowledge of well-established inversions in 
Europe will show that a similar structure is not 
improbable in America, particularly in the 
study of the Apalachian ranges. 


.... Bhe riches of the Plains of the Far West 
in the remains of gigantic and monstrous forms 
of animal life seem almest inexhaustible. Prof. 
Marsh has completed a second expedition to the 
Rocky Mountains, immense material having 
been collected, while it will require years of la- 
bor for several persons to arrange the fossil 
bones he has already accumulated in the muse- 
um at Yale College. Prof. Cope, the Philadel- 
phia anatomist, has written an account of a fos- 
silizing expedition made last autumn to Kansas. 
His results are of great value. Scattered over 
the plains of that state are bones of enormous 
reptiles, one of them exceeding in size any other 
known reptile. He has added to the list new 
species of Dinosaurs, which were large leaping 
reptiles, and of turtles, these groups not before 
known to have been inhabitants of the Creta- 
ceous seas of the West; while it will be remem- 
bered that we chronicled the discovery of the 
Plerodactile, an enormous winged, bat-like, fly- 
ing lizard, in this basin by Professor Marsh. 


....Major Brooks and Prof. Pumpelly have 
discovered that the principal copper rocks on 
the south shore of Lake Superior constitute a 
formation underlying unconformably the nearly 
horizontal sandstones, heretofore supposed to 
constitute a part of the cupriferous series. 
Their statements in the American Journal of 
Science indicate two ranges of cupriferous melar- 
phyres, separated by overlyingsandstone. These 
ridges unite at their western extremities—one 
branch called the ‘‘ South Mineral Range’’ ; the 
other is the ‘‘ Mineral Range’’ proper, forming 
Keweenaw Point. The eupriferous series seems 
to be allied te the Huronian rocks to the south, 
or those carrying iron ores, rather than to the 
sandstones. It is not yet clear whether the 
latter belong to the Potsdam calciferous or 
Chazy periods. They cannot be the ‘‘ New Red 
Sandstone,” as supposed by Jackson, Marcon, 
and others, since they are occasienally capped 
by the Trenton limestone. 


....Mr. 8. W. Ford, of Troy, New York, has 
discovered in the slates and limestones of Troy, 
described as the ‘Hudson River Group” by 
Professor Hall, of Albany, a number of fossil 
Crustaceans and Mollusks belonging to the 
“* Lower Potsdam Group,’’ or what is sometimes 
called the ‘ Primordial Silurian.” The Crus- 
tacea are Olenellus, Conocoryphe, and Agnostus. 
The Mollusks are Hyolithes and Ololella. Had 
these fossils been known twenty years ago from 
this locality, much controversy would have been 
avoided in geological circles. 


HUGE, 

OF late our public has been favored with sev- 
eral more hearings of Mr. Theodore Thomas’s 
admirable orchestra, both in symphony concerts 
and in more popular music. On several of these 
occasions, too, Mr. Anton Rubinstein and Mr. 
Henri Wieniawski have appeared. It is perhaps 
unnecessary at this time to give any further crit- 
icism of Mr. Thomas’s organization, so fre- 
quently in times past have we commended its 
industry and well-earned success; nor have 
Rubinstein and Wieniawski yet passed from our 
readers’ minds. The secret of the success of 
the Thomas orchestra is mainly due, itseems to 
us, to a perfect rendering of the crescendo and 
diminuendo passages. With no sudden or mani- 
fest change at any time, the music steadily rises 
into strong and bold strains, or imperceptibly 
fades away into the faintest possible notes. 
That other bodies of violin#8ts may have 
equaled those under Mr. Thomas in execution 
is very probable; but we doubt whether in 
perfection of modulation and expression they 
have been approached by any previous Ameri- 
can company. Mr. Thomas, furthermore, has 
never truckled to alow public taste. He gives 
us Strauss; but Strauss’s popularity is one of 
the good signs of modern musical taste. He in- 
terprets the stormy Wagner; but the greatness 
or littlenéss of that artist is only to be proved 
by a constant hearing. Besides this, however, 
his recent symphony concerts show that we 
can also look to him fora good rendering of old 
classical musie. A new violinist, made his first 
appearance at one of the December concerts, 








but failed to leave a very marked ‘impression ; 
and, indeed, Wieniawski himself seems to us to 
have got some overpraise hitherte—being, on 
the whole, not so good an artist as young 
Sauret, who appeared with the Carlotta Patti 
troupe. 


.-+.The following paragraph in the London 
Atheneum mentions the decease of several 
foreign artists : 

“The musical cbituary this week contains 
the name of one of the most celebrated music 
publishers of Italy, Francesco Lucca, who died 
suddenly, in Milan, on the 20th ult. He was 
born at Cremona, in 1802, and was originally a 
music engraver in the house of Ricordi. From 
Baden we learn the decease of Madame Sabina 
Marquet, born in Mayence, in 1805. She was one 
of the six sisters Heinefetter, three of whom 
were famed bina, Clara, and 
Cathinka. From Palermo we get the news that 
the composer of the ‘Garibaldi Hymn’ (the 
Italian ‘ Marseillaise’), Luigi Mercantini, is no 
more. A public monument will be erected to 
his memory. Itis not so long since that the 
Atheneum recorded the success of a new tenor 
at Berlin—no less a personage than Prince Adol- 
phus, of Sayn-Wittgenstein-Hohenstein. He 
died, on the 80th of October, on board a vessel 
pound from Bremen to the United States. He 
was only thirty-two years of age, and was on 
an artistic tour. The death of M. Charles Du- 
vernoy—in turn instrumentalist, vocalist, and 
director—has taken place in Paris. He was stage- 
manager, under M. Emile Perrin, at the Opéra 
Comique and professor at the Conservatoire.’’ 


....-A new English opera company has been 
formed, and opened at Chicago, on Monday, . 
Jan. 6th. Itincludes Miss Rose Hersee, Miss 
Emma Howson, and Mr. Brookhouse Bowler. 
Miss Hersee and Miss Howson have been mem- 
bers of the Grand Opera House company the 
present season, and Miss Howson has also been 
soprano at St. Stephen’s (R. C.) church. 


....Mr. John K. Paine, instructorin music in 
Harvard University, has written an oratorio 
called ‘*St. Peter.”? Mr. Paine has been an in- 
dustrious and painstaking musician, and is one 
of our best authorities on musical history and 
criticism, having delivered a course of lectures 
on the subject in Boston, last winter. Interest 
will be felt in the performance of this American 
oratorio. 


....The Lucca company does not seem to be 
quite as successful out of New York as in it, 
and it has been further disabled by the hoarse- 
ness of Mme. Lucca and Miss Kellogg. The 
latter lady, however, who has fought her way 
to her present position by pure courage, quite 
conquered the Philadelphians. 


.... The Triennial Musical Festival at Birming- 
ham, England, meets this autumn, and meet- 
ings for its organization have already been held, 
under Sir Michael Costa, conductor. Mr. Sul- 
ivan isto produce a new oratorio and Signor 
Schira a seculer cantata. 


...-Mme, Cosima, Liszt’s daughter, was once 
the wife of the pianist, Von Biilow. She has 
now become a Protestant, and was married to 
Herr Wagner, lately, at Bayreuth, her father 
being present at the ceremony. 


...-Chopin is to have @ monument in War- 
saw, where he was born. A committee in Vien- 
na are raising funds for the erection of a statue 
of Beethoven in that city. 


....Offenbach’s ‘* Deux <Aveugles” has been 
produced, under the title of the “Blind Beg- 
gars,” at the London Opera Comique, Strand. 


The Suntay-school, 


LESSON FOR JAN 26. 
CAIN AND ABEL—GEN. IV, 3-10. 








Tue first children of our race were taught to 
give to God of the possessions they had from 
him. Cain and Abel brought offerings unto the 
Lord, as was their duty. ‘‘And the Lord had 
respect unto Abel and to his offering; but unto 
Cain and to his offering he had not respect.” 
God wants gifts from all his children; but not 
all giving is alike pleasing unto him. It was 
not the worth of the gift, but the spirit in 
which it was presented, that made Abel’s offer- 
ing more acceptable than Cain’s. “By faith 
Abel offered unto God a more excellent sacri- 
fice than Cain.’? God always looks to the 
spirit, rather than to the gift, of a giver. He 
““loveth a cheerful giver,” and “ without faith 
it is impossible to please him’? by any tribute 
or sacrifice. But Cain thought his gift was as 
good as Abel’s, and he ‘‘ was very wroth and his 
countenance fell” because God did not accept 
it at its giver’s estimate. Many a man gives 
largely who does not give acceptably; and 
many @ man would be “very wroth’’ and his 
countenance would fall if he realized God’s 
estimate of a gift he makes complacently. 
“ And the Lord said unto Cain, ‘ Why art thou 
wroth, and why is thy countenance fallen? If 
thou doest well, shalt thou not be aecepted ? 
and if thou doest not well, sin Heth at the 
door.’” Like a pouting child, Cain was 
angry because his Father did not look with 
favor on the bad ‘spirit in which he presented 





himsélf with bis offering. He was wrong, and 


he knew it. He did not feel satisfied with him- 
self, and he was angry because God was not sat- 
isfied with him. How much like the later 
children of men! A child is never more in- 
clined to count father or mother harsh and un- 
just than when he is himself all wrong, and 
finds that his parents understand his case. If 
he has shown himself quarrelsome, or disobe- 
dient, or untruthful, and sees that father or 
mother disapproves his course, he is wroth and 
his countenance falls, as if he had been unfairly 
dealt by. And man is most apt to blame God 
for what he knows he is himself to blame for. 
If he is indolent and shiftless, while his neigh- 
bor works hard and is thrifty, he complains 
that God gives a competency to his neighbor, 
and leaves him in poverty. If his brother hus- 
bands his share of a common inheritance, 
while he squanders his rapidly, he wonders why 
God gives his brother a blessing which he lacks 
and longs for. If his health breaks down 
through his gluttony or intemperance or licen- 
tiousness, he complains that God denies him 
bodily vigor and calls him to suffering 
and disgrace. To every pouting child and 
to every grumbling old sinner come the 
words of the Lord to Cain: ‘* Why art thou 
wroth, and why is thy countenance fallen? If 
thou doest well, shalt thou not be accepted 
(and rewarded)? and if thou doest not well, sin 
lieth at the door.” 

How remarkably like the people of to-day 
were those people told of in Genesis! Adam 
and Eve were more ready to believe the Devil’s 
promises of good than God’s. Cain was more 
ready to blame God for his troubles than to lay 
the blame on himself or on the Devil. So now 
God makes his promises of good. Men refuse 
to believe him. The Devil makes an offer, and 
men close with him. It turns out as God de- 
elared it would. Men are wretched sufferers. 
Then, with angry hearts and fallen countenances, 
men find fault with God because the Devil failed 
to keep his promise to them. 





...-Itis true that many children are in Sun- 
day-school each Lord’s Day who are not at the 
other exercises of the sanctuary. This is a 
cause of common complaint, and the fact is 
sometimes mentioned as tziling against the 
value of Sunday-school instruction. But more 
children are churchmembers now than formerly, 
and alarger share of all children in the com- 
munity attend the principal sanctuary services 
than before the days of Sunday-schools. Hence, 
it is not a cause of exclusive regret that so many 
children who bave not yet becn attracted to 
other sanctuary services are under Sunday- 
school instruction and influence. The Sunday- 
school is a hopeful field in which the pastor and 
his assistants may work to secure church at- 
tendants and churchmembers. A writer in the 
Sunday-school Magazine rightly says as to this: 

“By remaining for a length of timein the 
Sabbath-schoo!, without professing religion, 
the children meet the church more than half 
way. Shall the church, then, leave them un- 
noticed until during a protracted meeting one 
of the most susceptible out of twenty is seen 


asking for prayers, and then begin to inquire 
for the nineteen ?”’ 


...-The superintendent of a Sunday-school 
has the power, under God, to shape the school 
to his plan—if he has a plan—in almost every 
particular. If he wants punctuality and seeks 
to secure it, he is likely to haveit. If he feels 
that a teachers’ meeting is essential to the life 
of his school, he will probably be not long with- 
out one. If the teachers are not yet up to the 
standard he counts correct, in earnestness, 
fidelity, or methods of work, he can bring them 
up to it, one byone. If he feels that the pastor 
or the church generally ought to take more in- 
terest in the Sunday-school, he should never 
rest until they are duly interested. If more 
scholars should be gathered in, his determina- 
tion settles the question of their coming. What- 
ever is the lack in his Sunday-school, the super- 
intendent should feel it his duty and his priv- 
ilege, by the Divine blessing, to have supplied 
speedily. 


....John A, Brown, of Philadelphia, a dis- 
tinguished Christian lay man, died recently, at 
the advanced age of eighty-five years. Mr. 
Brown was at the time of his death president 
of the American Sunday-school Union. ‘n which 
office he succeeded Hon. John McLean, one of 
the justices of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 


....Sunday-schools kept up in mid-winter in 
Orleans County, Vermont, with weekly teach- 
ers’ meetings well sustained, in spite of a scat- 
tered population and heavy snow-drifts, put to 
shame some of the schools in warmer latitudes, 
which are closed on account of the weather. 


---. The singing of Philip Phillips in England 
attracts much attention from the Sunday-school 
workers there. Applications to him for his 
‘Evening of Sacred Song”’ far exceed bis ability 
to respond within the limits of his stay as first 
proposed; and he has decided to prolong his 
visit accordingly. 





woe The Sunday-school Hadper, ‘of ‘Pottsville, 
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Penn., tries the popular experiment of change 
of form, and enters on the new year as an octavo 
magazine. It is a well-conducted monthly. Of 
course, it publishes the International Lessons, 
with notes and other helps to their study. 


----In Missouri on the field of a single mis- 
sionary of the American Sunday-school Union 
twenty-seven churches are reported as formed 
on the basis of Union Sunday-schools since the 
war. 


..--Interest in the International Lessons is 
on the increase. Schools using any other series 
will work at a great disadvantage in 1873, 


Pebbles. 


A WELL-KNOwN bald-headed banker, who 
always prides himself in being a self-made man, 
during a recent talk with a friend, had occasion 
to remark that he was the architect. of his 
own destiny—that he was a self-made man. 
‘* W-w-what d-did you s-say ?’ asked the friend, 
who stutters. ‘I say, with pride, that I am a 
self-made man — that I made myself.’ 
“Hold !”’ interrupted the friend. ‘‘ W-while you 
were m-m-making yourself, why the Dickens 
d-did-didn’t you p-put some more h-hair on the 
top of y-your h-head ?”” 











.-.. That was a good though rather a severe 
pun which was made by a student in a theolog- 
ical seminary (and he was not one of the bright- 
est of the class, either), when he asked: ‘‘ Why 
is Prof. —— the greatest revivalist of the age?” 
and, on all “ giving it up,’’ said: ‘‘ Because at 
the close of every sermon there is a great 
awakening.” 


....d08h Billings was asked ‘ How fast does 
sound travel?” His idea is that it depends a 
good deal upon the noise you are talking about. 
“The sound of a dinner-horn, for instance, 
travels half a mile ina second; while an invi- 
tation tew git up in the morning i have known 
to be 8 quarters uv an hour goin’ 2 pair of stairs, 
and then not hev strength enuff left to be 
beard.” 


....'*May I leave a few tracts?” asked a 
me‘lical missionary of a lady who responded to 
his knock. ‘Leave some tracks? Certainly 
you may,’’ said she, looking at him most be- 
nignly over her specs. ‘‘Leave them with the 
heel toward the house, if you please.”’ 


...-A man a hundred years old went to have 
a pair of shoes made. The shopkeeper sug- 
gested that he might not live to wear them out. 
when the old man retorted that he commenced 
this one hundred years a good deal stronger 
than he did the last one. 


...-Mrs, Partington wants to know why some 
of the sewing-machine advertisers do not call 
their machine the Ceres. Her nephew, who is 
learning the heathen misogyny, tells her that 
Ceres first taught sowing. 


.... Lhe late Emperor of Austria, when Liszt 
had played before him, went up to compliment 
him. ‘I have heard Listz and Thalberg and 
Chopin,” he said, gravely; ‘but I have never 
seen any one perspire like you.” 


...-A rural gentleman, standing over a register 
in a Danbury store, attracted general attention 
to himself by observing to his wife: ‘‘Mariar, I 
guess I’m goirg to have a fever; I feel such hot 
streaks arunu'n’ up my legs.’’ 


....The Chinese have an aphorism very simi- 
lar to our ‘‘ Man proposes but God disposes.” 
It is: ‘Jen schwv, Soo-ire! soo-tre! Tien 
schwo, Wei-jav' w:i-jau! ‘‘Man says, So! so! 
Heaven says, +)! no!” 


..-. “Sis “eet in his boots!’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Beeswax. ‘‘ What will the impudence of this 
world come to, I wonder? Why, they might as 
well tell im. 1.t the man had six heads in his 
ha*+ rd 


....A publisher gave a very good reason for 
preferring deceased authors to living ones. He 
said that the former never kept him waiting for 
copy. 

....The new mode of coiffure, better known 
as the chignon, is now described as ‘the 
knobby head of hair.” 


..--Incredible as it may seem, many of the 
richest planters in Jamaica live on coffee 
grounds 


....8ome one says “the lobster is a posthu- 
mous work of creation, for it is only red after its 
death.” 


....Why is love like a Scotch plaid? Be 
cause it is all stuff and often crossed. 


....©A bumper at parting,” as the drunken 
man said when he ran up against the post. 


.... Woman was made from a rib-bone, She 
loves rib-bon(e)s to this day. 





«oeeA lame soldier halts when be marches, 
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By far the most important event. 2 the 
week has been the death of Napoleon III, which 


took place‘at-Chiselhurst, England, ‘at @ qihrter’ 


to eleven o’clock on the morning of Thursday, 


~~ Jan. 9th. For several days previous he had 


‘ peen very seriously sick, two operations having 
peén performed upon him. Bot his condition 


* was not considered by the eminent surgeons ., 
_. nder Whose care -he was as dangerons; and, in- 
deed, on the very morning of his death his’. 


“symptoms were so favorable that his: son was 


: permitted to return to school at. Woolwich, In 


Paris the news of his death created great ex- 
citement, the crowds in the streets being larger 
than at any time since the late war. _ The,Im- 
perialists have been especially, moved. Much 
interest and sympathy was expressed:in Lon- 
don. In this country the French residents re- 
ceived the news with considerable :apathy. 
The Empress Eugenie will, it is said, 
‘fssue a proclamation to the French ‘peo- 
ple declaring herself regent during héf sou’s 
minority. The army is little affected by Na- 


poleon’s death, although there are Bonapartists - 


among the officers. The various Paris news- 


papers comment upon.the event with much: / 


- calmness and mode:a‘ion, asa general thing ; 


°: pro tem. 


" Empird indestructible, 


although two or tiree of them drape their col-: 
umns and declare the Emperor dead, but. the 
Queen Victoria sent a 
message of condolence to Eugenie in- her 
bereavement, and the Prince of Wales _and 
Prince Teck visited Chiselhurst. The Prince 
bas requested the postponement of all French 
: plays in the London theaters. 


..«. The Legislatures of Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Arkansas, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Nevada 
listened to messages from their reapective gov- 
ernors on Thursday last. Tennessee’s debt is 
steadily increasing by ‘the non-payment ofthe 
interest, ‘and the governor says this question 
cannot longer be postponed. The Kentucky 
governor’s message shows & deficit of $818,375 
in the state revenue the past year. The 
messages of Governor Hadley and retiring 
Governor Baxter, of Arkansas, were very 
conservative and well received. Gov. Palmer, . 
of Illinois, says that state is comparatively free 
from debt and will soon have. discharged all 
her obligations. In the Florida senate the 
Democrats, with the help of one Republican 
vote, have elected Liberty Billings president 
In the assembly, a resolution  de- 


, Claring that Mr. Gilbert was elected United 


* “war, inasmuch as it is in revolt against the en 
5}. tral government. ' 


..On Tuesday, Jan. 8th, Sir Charles Dilke de- : 


. and People.” 


States senator by bribery, and calling for his 
resignation on that account was tabled—26 to 
25. 


..On Monday, Jan.. 6th, Judge Boardman 
sentenced Stokes to be hanged on Friday, Feb- 
ruary 28th. This unexpected result of so im- 
portant a trial has caused much comment on 
the part of the newspaper press; the feeling 
being general that asevere verdict. in the case 
would have a tendency to diminish the increas- 


-. {ng number of murders.. Stokes himeelf, it is . 
_ said, considers.that he was ,“‘sacrificed” to ap- 


pease a public clamor for severity of punish- 


ment; but, although the people have become |. 


convinced that the law must be vindicated, it is 
not probable that the-jurors returned 8 verdict 
not in accordance with the testimony. It is 


’ likely that there will be: pleas’ for a new trial, 


or, at least, vigorous efforts to’ secure a guber- ’ 
natorial pardon. 

..- The New York legislature met and organ- 
‘ized in an unusually quiet manner, Mr. Alonzo 
Cornell being chosen speaker. In the guberna- 
torial messages of the various states there is 
nothing worthy of particular mention. In New’ 
Hampshire the interest in the. coming state 
election has already begun. The Democratic 
Convention has met and nominated Hon? James 
A. Weston, of Manchester, who served in 1871. 
The:present incumbent, Hon. Ezekiel A. Straw, - 
will probably be renominated by the Republic- 
ans. The election promises to be a close one. 


....Gen. Morales, the President of Bolivia, 
‘while in a condition of derangement caused by 

- drink, got into a-difficulty with his legislature 

and his personal friends, Having deliberately 
insulted his nephew, hé was shot by ‘bim. *Im- 


;, Mediately upon -his death the people quietly: 


chose his successor, according to the Bolivien_ 


: constitution. Canca, one of the states of Co- 


lumbia, has been declared to be in a state of 


livered an address at Derby, England, on “Land 


& mob attacked the meeting and endeavored to 


break it up; but a severe struggle ensued, ‘Sir: 
Charles’s adherents exerting themselves to the |. 
utmost against their assailants. The fight 
for more than an hour, and when erder |: 
' ‘Was regtored, the meeting was brought toa 
. Close. A large crowd, armed with clubs, ea- 


las 


corted Sir Charles to his hotel. 


i ....The recent frequent fires in this city have |, 
¥ ie to an investigation vy meee, of 


} 
3 ? 
28 ‘ 4d ised seemed 





-York, with Gov. Dix on board, @as 
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various‘ hotels and theaters of:New’ ¥ork, as 


well as. school-houses, factories, and gther*} — 
buildings where large numbers of. persona: are | 


collected far from means of exit. This invest- 
‘igation includes a careful exarnination. 6f fur- 


;naces, boilers, and stairways, and, cannot fail to . 


“cause an increased safety in their-construction. 


--.-In consequence of the action of the Aus-.., 


trian and Russian governments, the Greek G ov- 
ernment has concluded to refer the Lautium 
Mines quarrel to, arbitration. This compara- 
tively uninportant dispute at one: time. threat- 
ened: to lead:to embroilments with both -Rrance 
and Italy; and its peaceable reference to arbi- 
tration is a fortunate thing, since Greédé ‘thust 


have suffered severely in the event :of. actual 


‘hostilities. 


..The disorders in Spain continue, the Carl- 
‘tats having torn up the railways between Mi- 
rande and Bilboa and between Alasuaand Pam- 
pelona, also burning up a railway station. Gen. 
Moriones is about to take command of the gov- 
ernment forces in the Basque Provinces and in 
Navarre. The employés of the North cf Spain 
Railway have struck, and the trains have ceased 
running. 


.. President. Thiers and the sub-committee 
of the ‘Committeé of Thirty have @freed@ eon- 
cerning the occasions when he may personally 
address the. Assembly. Jules: Simon’s Jate 
educational circular will, it is thought, give rise 
to excited discussions in the: Assembly. Sev- 
eral Internationals have been arrested in Paris 
and the provinces, some of them being. takea 
with Orsini bombs in their possession: 


. A passenger train on the Erie Railway was 
run into by ap express train at Callicoon, on 
Friday morning last. The whole train was con- 
sumed by fire; but, strange to say, the injuries 
were confined to one man, whose leg was 
broken: An express train from Albany to New 


from the track ‘on the same. day; but no one 
was hurt. 


-..eThe Credit Mobilier investigation has. 


‘been made: public, and the testimony has been 


printed in full-from day today. Speaker Blaine, 
Vice-President Colfax, ‘Oakes Ames, Col. Mc-. 
Comb, and Hon. John B. Alley “have tésti- 
fied. Mr. Colfax, it seems, actually, lost $500. 
through Mr. Ames’s failure, so far was he from 
protiting by the affair. 


.-On Sunday, January 5th, this city: was to 
some extent cut off from telegrapliic communi- 
cation with the rest of the country, an ice-storm 
having very generally broken down the wires. : 
The fire telegraph was also badly damaged; 
but; there was, fortunately, ‘no. alarm, . else a 
serious conflagration must have ensued before 
the bells could be struck. : 


..-Secretary Fish bas instructed idinibtor 
Sickles to.state to the Spanish Government that 
friendly relations withthe United Stafes will 
be endangered unless 4 changé be shortly made 


in Spanish policy toward Cuba. The: cause of 
this step is that the Spanish Government has 
failed. to carry out its promises —— the 
emancipation of Cuban slaves, . 


.-The schooner’ “Congress,” bound ‘for 
Rockport, Texas, sunk at sea, while sixty miles 
from that port. Two of the sailors were. res- 
cued six days afterward, at Carizal [sland, near 
San Fernando, and it is supposed that all the 
rest were lost. The two survivors were fur- 
nished with relief and sent to Galveston. 


..Mrs. Anne Crane Seemuller, anthor of 
‘Emily Chester” and other admirable. novels, 
died in Stuttgart, Germany, on Dec. 10th. 


Mrs.’ Seemuller’s books are not such ‘ as ‘will 
soon lose their place in American literature, 
and her deatb ata comparatively 4 age is 
much to be deplored. ; 


.-M. Delfosse, Belgian minister at Washing- 
ton, has been to Toronto, where he has had dn in- 
terview with the lieutenant-governor of Ontario 


concerning the Belgian immigration to that 
province. He was-assured that every encdur- 
agement should be given to emigration from 
Belgium to Canada. 


.. The French census for 1872 has just been 
completed, and shows the population t6” be 
86,102,921, which is 366,935 less than it was in 


1866. This very considerable decrease is caused 
by the -war an eenonderiy. 
orn. The number o: 


.-A Protestant church was consecrated in 
Rome, Italy, on Jan. 8th. The. Swiss Federal 


‘+; Council has threatened to use “active meastres 


against tbe Canton of Vilais, since Jesuit teach- 
ers have there béen tolerated im the schools? 


..Count von Beust, late Austrian minister 


’ of foreign affairs, announces that he will'short- 

iy pevliel avindication of the diplomatic .atti- 
tude ‘of Austria at the commencement - of the 
Franco-Prussian war. 


7 af 

,- Reports of snow-bound trains 
; Eastern'and. Middle: States the recent! thaw ‘has 
oo facilitated travel. i 


: evédible as the statement seents and ‘ar em 
eh aie) was own on. we 


thrown |; 


by the. ravages of: 
marriages has fallen 


con- ‘|’ 
tinue to come from the Far West; but in the. 


\? | Whe ‘Tweed trial bas atlength begun, in- | 


- Blissions. 


, Tue China Inland pas whose present la- 
“boring staff numbers 84—12 married mission- 
‘aries with their wives, 10 unmarried, and 5¢ 
native pastors, evangelists, Bible-readers, etc.— 
:has.now over 30 stations and outstations in 
which there are resident laborers. This mis- 


sion, though not organized until 1865, had some 


of its present missionaries in the field much 
earlier: T'wénty years ago the Chinese Evan- 
gelization Society, ‘resulting from Dr. Gutz- 
laff’s visit to England, was formed, and sent 
‘several missionaries ‘to China, among Whom 
were Mr. and Mrs. J. Hudson Taylor; but, as at 
this time a residence in the interior was im- 
practicable, the Society was at length dis- 
solved, though some of its laborers remained 
at their posts, When Mr. and Mrs. Taylor 
were forced by ill health to return to England, 
they devoted themselves to the work of finding 
missionaries for China, one of whom, Mr. Mead- 
ows, sailed by 1862, and four more were sent 
out by the middle of 1865, the date of the pres- 
ent Society’s organization. In the words of. 
one of its founders, in an issue of that date: 
‘The whole work, having missions in the in- 
terior as its special object, will be designated 
the ‘China Inland Mission.’ It will be unsec- 
arian; and the missionaries connected with it 
will labor without guaranteed sapport from 
man, being satisfied: with the promise of Him 


who has said ‘Seek ye first the Kingdom of. 


God: and -his_ rigtieousness, and .all these. 
things’ shall be added unto you.’’’ Hang- 
chau: was selected as the - training-ground 
for new ‘missionaries, where they could 
learn the language, customs, and modes of 
thought of the natives, and become initiated in 
missionary work; and funds’ came to the. 
‘Society, unsolicited, in sufficient abundance for. 
them to continue widening operations, till, at 
‘the close of the second year, 1866, they occupied 
the four stations of Ning-po, Fung-hwa, Shao- 
hing, and Yang-chau. In spite of the Yang- 
chau riot of 1868,.in which the mission suffered, 


and. much sickness and mortality in missionary 


families in 1870, their operations have continued 
thus far successfully. These missionaries are 
distinguished . by their self-denying spirit, by 
their great economy, their willingness to come 
in close contact with the natives—to wear their 
dress, to eat their food—and by their prayerful- 
ness and faith. In illustration, we might men- 
tion that the buildings for the women’s work in 
Chin-kiang were erected and the site obtained 
through money given at different times and in 
various sums, and, of course, without. solicita- 
tion, for Mr. Taylor’s private use, since he did 
not feel at liberty to use mission funds which 
were contributed especially for inland work; 


‘and in the case of the Yang-chau riot all the 


indemnity which the missionaries received 


from government, over and above what they 


paid to: Chinese whose property: had been in- 
jured by the disturbance, was given by them 
to form a fund for mission work. 


..The American Baptist Missionary Union 
reports the establishment of one new mission 
during the year —that of Japan; at Yokohama— 


to which Rev. Dr. Brown, formerly of the Assam . 


Mission, and Rev. J. Goble are assigned: Two. 
more families are to be sent out as early as pos- | 
sible this year: ‘The Birma Mission’ comprises’ 
seven regular stations, the first having been 
established’at "Rangun by Dr: Judson, in 1813, 
besides some nominally outstations.which are 
practically separate. }Of these, Rangun is the 
center, having a printing establishment, a book | 
depository, as well as the Karen Theological 
Seminary and College. The number of church- 
es in these stations'are 301, with an aggregate 
membership of 17,767. The number of Ameri- 
cans employed is about 77; the native helpers 
amount to 427, 75 of them being ordained as 
preachers. These missions support about 180 
schools,: containing in all 5,430 scholars... Of 
these stations Bassein, one of the chief rice 
ports of Birma, has by far the largest: nuniber 


of churches and of converts, there being more - 


than-6,000 connected with the Bassein charches. 
In Assam there are 4 stations. The press is 
stationed at Sibsagor, the northeasternmost. 
The number of churches is 7, the membersbip 


822) 2 native helpers, 10 schools, 170 scholars, - 


and 19 American laborers: The Telugu Mission, 
which has been remarkably prosperous for five 
years past, has the thiree stations of Nellore, On- 
gole, and Ramapatam, which comprise 9 
churches, witha membership of 2,500, and 40 
native helpers.. The mission to the’ Chinese in- 
cludes 8 churches, 468 members. Of the Euro- 
pean missions of the Baptist Union, the Swed- 
ish and German have been especially suecessful, 
the former having now 220 churches; with 9{000 
churchmembers; while the latter’ . “os 
, churches, with a membership of «The 
women of the American Baptist church are now 


supporting, through their eine 15 women as Tt 


ye missionaries. er okt 
..The American Presbyterian “Mission 


saseaind in . different missions, 131, ordained . 





| missionaries, 42 unmarried women serving as - 
ght fe off : rR CF ‘ 
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missfonarics, 5 missionary “physicians, ‘about 
4500 communitants In its churches, aud over 
10,000 scholars. The Board bas established’ this 
year One new mission, has lost 4 missidnhries 
by death, has 7 recruiting in this country, 10 
who were resting have ‘returned to their’ sta- 
tions, and 87 new laborers have gone ‘out. 
Among Romahists in New Mexico, Metico, 
the United States: of Colombia, and Brazif’ the 
Board has 10 organized churches, most of them 
established but receuitly, with a membershfp of 
between 500 and 600, and 11 missionaries. 
Among the Indian tribes of the West the Board 
has organized 10 churches, comprising nearly 
-1,000 members, 300 children are in mission 
schools, and 30 laborers, inclading lady teach- 
ers, helpers, etc.,.are.employed. Ths Board 
has sent 5 missionaries to Japan and is pushing 
operations there as rapidly as possible. , One 
new church has been organized in China, where 
the Board now has 15 churches, with a mémber- 
ship of nearly 900, 3 missions, 7 stations, 
44 missionaries, male and female, 2 physicians, 
and one press superintendent. In Siam a new 
station has. been established at Ayuthia, the old 
capital. In India progress has been made 
among the native women, Zenana schools having 
been maintained; and in connection with the 
three missions of Lodiana, Furrukhabad, and 
Kolapoor 78 missionaries, male and female, 
have ‘been employed in connection with 18 
churches, having 600 members, and. in schools 
where: 800 girls. and 6,000 boys are taught... The 
Syrian Mission has made decided advance .the 
past year, having now. nine churches, with a 
membership of nearly 350; while the Persian 
Mission, whieh -has. suffered much through 
deaths of missionaries and famine, has still gone 
forward, occupying Teheran and preparing to 
enter Tabriz,and has now 700 communicants 
and 900 scholars in its schools. 


.... Madame de Pressensé writes to tne Zvan- 
gelist an interesting account of the ‘ Mission 
Populaire,”’ a charity in which French Protest- 
ants are engaged. Their plan is to relieve,the 
necessities of poor women, as far as possible, by 
establishing sewing meetings and furnishing, the 
needy the material needed to make the clothes 
they most need. Two hundred and fifty women 
attended, during the whole of last winter, these 
meetings at the Chaussee du Maine and in the 
‘Rue Madame, After two hours of sewing, in- 
teresting reading, or singing, they laid aside 
their work, to listen more attentively to the 
reading of the Bible, This missionalso under- 
takes to furnish with work at their own homes 
all the women who cannot find it elsewhere. 
Sunday-schools have been established, and some- 
thing has been done in the way of visiting 
wounded prisoners in the, hospitais, though the 
opposition of the Roman Catholics bas hindered 
their work in this quarter. The mission con- 
templates the opening of a school for girls and 
boys, . ta ywill be added a circulating 
. dibrery, evening elasses for adults, lectures for 
‘working men and their families, a sewing meet- 
_ing for women, and another for young girls who 
work in factories and elsewhere, and whom jt is 
important to follow up in their lives so fall of 
peril and temptation. Altogether, this:séems 
to be a most judicious and Christian enterprise, 
and those Americans who have helped it by con- 
tributions have reason to believe that their 
charity has been well bestowed. 


.-Mr. Doane, of the Micronesian Mission, 
has relinquished his projected visit to this coun- 
try, rather than leave Mr. Sturgis alone, at 
Ponape. Mrs. Doane has sailed for Honolulu, 
to recover her health in its cooler climate. Mr. 
Doane plans, eventually, to go to islands further 
west, and labor among them, leaving his family 
in Honolulu, since neither Mr. nor Mrs. Doane 
are ready to forsake permanently their work in 
Micronesia: He complains with great and: just 
bitterness of the depredations made upon the 
natives by vessels from Fiji and ‘other south- 
ern islands, and specifies the brig “‘ Carl,” Capt. 
Armstrong, as having a notorious reputation as 
a slaver—enticing men on board under false pre- 
tenses, and then kidnapping them and return- 
ing:to sell them to Fiji Island planters. . The 
vessel sails with papers for hiring natives, 
which is a mere cloak for her piracies. At 
Maiana the ‘‘Carl” captured twenty-five persons 
and shot twelve who jumped from their canoes 
toescape. On sailing from the island; she‘ cap- 
tured six from a canoe and shot two. At Mille, 
one of the Marshall Islands, she captured a 
large number, but two of those inveigied>on 
board escaped; and only spared the natives ot 
Strong’s Island beeause they spoke English too 
well and might give information. Missionaries 
have for'a long time complained of this piracy, 
and they appeal to the United States and En- 
gland to suppress the trade. Mr. Doane fears 
lest‘the islands west of Ponape may be depop- 
wted, through this barbarous traffic, before 
the Sonpe ean be carried to them. 


:..4from Samdkov Mr. Locke, of the Euro- 
pean Turkey Mission, sends information of the 
enlargement of the Bansko chureb, which was 
formed abouts year and a half ago, A delega- 
‘tion of three from the chureh, together with 
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the young native pastor, came to. Samdkov, 
and, in presence of the missionaries, examined 
the candidates and received thirty new mem- 
bers; so that now the Bansko church numbers 
53 members—23 in Bansko, 8 in Samdkov, and 
the remainder in its viciuity, , Tue missionaries 
are much pleased wita this movement,and have 






urged it strongly, as it leaves these scaitered | a 


Christians in the care of the church, and at the 
sametime strengthens the church which they 
have joined, not only in its members, but by in- 
creasing its responsibility as well. 


-»+-Dr. Coxe, in his visitation to the bréthren 
of the Episcopal Church in Hayti, who had not 
enjoyed the presence of a bishop for six years: 
bas been fully em loyed' since his arrival at 
Port au Prince. He has consecrated the Church 
of the Holy Trinity in that city; opened and 
dedicated the schoolhouse, at which service an 
address was made by Mr. Byrd, an aged Wes 
leyan pastor, from whom the bishop received 
cordial sympathy in his work; and held con- 


firmation services, both English and French. At’ 


the time of writing Dr. Coxe had confirmed 85 
persons, and had learned that there were many 
among the mountaineers and in various places 
he could not reach who were desirous of enjoy- 
log the same privilege, 


..The Presbyterian Board of Education 
announces that its indebtedness on the first of 
this month will be $78,000, while at the same 
time $50,000 more is needcd to carry on its work. 
The increase of students preparing: for the 
ininistry has been twice as rapid as tue increase 
of the contribntions for their support. The 
Board has resolved to borrow money ‘enongh to 
pay outstanding obligutions up to the close of 
the year, and after that to distribute the money 
which comes in among the students, “giving a 
general preference to the presbyteries which 
supply the meaas for their own candidat<6."’ 


.-The American M. E. missfonaries in 
Copenhagen, Denmark, report great success in 
that city and vicinity. Twenty had united with 
their church within a few weeks and their city 
Sunday-school numbered more than 800. In 
the three Sunday-schools held in Copenhagen 
or its environs they numbered nearly 500 schol- 
ats, and would have Increased the members had 
they not been limited by want of room. 


Piblical. Research, 


We gave two we-ks ago the complete trans- 
lation by Mr. George Smith of the lately dis- 
covered early Babylonian Story of’ the Deluge, 
and t is week we comment on it editorially. 
For the benefit of our readers, many of‘whom 








will not have access to tue account of the Fldod: 


given by Berosus, wé ptblistithére in ‘full,’ for 
comparison with tue biblical and the Babylonian 
versions : 


“The traditions which come nearest to the 
biblical accvnnt are those of the nations of 
Western Asia. Foremost amongst thése is the 
Chaidean 
Berosus, and is as follows: ‘After the death of 
Ardates, his son Xisuthrus reigned eighteen 


sari. In his tiie! hanpesed a great delave, the’ 


history of which ist ms described: The Deity 
Kronos appeared, to, bim in a vision, and 
warn:d him that on the 15th day of tae month 
Duenius there would bz a flood, by which man- 
kiud wuld be destroyeJ. He, therefore, en- 
joined him to’ write a history of the bevinning, 
course, and:end of all things; and to bury it in 
tae Cu of the: Sun, at Siopara; and to build a 
vessel (ox4g0c), and to take with him into it his 
fr ends and relations, and to put on board food 
and drink, together with different “animals, 


v.Ddirds, and quadrapeds:; and, as soon as he had 


snade ail arrangements, to commit himselt to 
the decp.. Havin asked the Deity whither he 
Was «o sail, he was answered ‘fo the gods, 
after having. offéret a praver forthe good of 
meo.si:.d.’ Wherenpon, not b-ing disobedient 
(to the heeweniy viz oa), be bullt_a vessel five 
stidia in length and two = a Tnto this 
he put everything which te had prepared,'and 
embarked in it ‘his wife, his children, and his 
personal friends, After the flood had been upon 
the earth and was in time abated, Xisuturus 
sent out some birds from the vessel ; “which, not 
finding any food, nor“any place ‘where. the 
eould rest, retureed thither. After.an interv 
of some days, Xisuthrus sent. out the birds a 
second time ; aud now they returned to the ship 
with mud ‘on their feet. - A third time’ he’ re- 
_) peated the experiment, ard. then vam teturned 
no.more,, whence. Xisuthrus. judged that the 
earth was visible above the waters ;. and, accord- 
ingly, he Mude an opéning in ‘the vessel (9), and 
seeing that it was stranded upon -the ‘site of a 
certain mountain, h 
eod dau ghter, ana'the pilot, Haying thea, 
adoration to the ey oe havi ita 


wito wrk who-had: left the wescel (with oe 
disap Those, xho, had remain: 
he, the. tat that Xigutbras and 
panions d 
vessel end began te Idok for bit, eaitiag hin. ce 
Abbey wm no.more; but a; vo 
cane to them 2m... bidding , them 

~ "pious lives, and so sin i i Who was Gone 3 
live with the godé; and further in formt sz them 
that his wife, his dauzhter, and the pilot had 
— — peer — —— — 


aa ch taney sta “ih tes “ 


them 
Sonu tie anak ooh aime oe cmter | 
Armenia. e = having beard these words, 
Offered sacrifices to the gods; and, taking a 


It. is preserved in a: Fragment of” 


© quitted: it with his wife, | 
id is : 


the Sots, nit ea 


did not return, in’ their tara left the |: 
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circuit, jourt 

ing thus stranded in Armenia, some part of it 

still remains in the mountains of tue far 

racans (or Cordyacans—i. ¢., ‘the a 

Kurdistan) in Armenia; and the people 

off the bitumen from the vessel and ge 

it bv way of charms. Now, when those aa 

whom we have spoken returned to 

ay dug up the writings which had been buripd 
$i Bippere, They also founded many cities,,and 

Dail temples, and thus the country of Babylon 

eile ibhabited again.’ ” 


.-Prot Wright makes a very plausible sug- 
gestion of a new reading in Exodus xxii, 4, In 
our version it reads as follows: 

“If ee —. cause a field or vineyard to 
be eaten, shall pat in. bis; beast: and shall 
feed age sone s man’s field, of the best of his 
own field and of the best of ais own vineyard 
shall he make restitution.” 

The next verse goes on'to tell what shall be 
done in case a fire accidentally catches ina 
field: 

“Tf fire break out and catch hold of thorns 
(i. ¢., the thorn hedge), so that shocks of corn 
or'the standing crop of t'e field be consumed, 


} be.that s-t.fire to the burding fuel ‘shall make 
j fall restitution.” 


eaten’’ and “feed” in verse 5, like ‘our *con- 
sumed,” has the two senses of burn and eat. 
By a very slight change, omitting the quiescent 
yod, the word be’irah translated “beast” will 
become be’erah, which will mean burning or 
kindling. We then may have the much better 
sense: 

“*Tfa man shall set on fire a field or vineyard, 

and svall put:the barning fuel 50 that he burn 
up the field,of another, of the best of his own 
field and of the best of his own vineyard shall 
he make restitution.” 
We then have provision made in verse 4 for the 
case Of intentionally burning a neivhbor’s 
crops, and in verse 5 for accidentally doing the 
same. In the latter case ‘full restitution” 
was to be made; and in the former somewhat 
more than fall restitution, being “of the best’’ 
of his own field or vineyard, 


-..-The new edition of Delitzch’s ‘ Gene- 
sis’ contains an identification of ‘Hobah, 
which is on the left hand of Damascus” (Gen. 
xiv, 15), with a fountain called Hoba, near 
Karjeten, in the ‘land of Menadir.” It is 
also shown that Zoar was not on the penin- 
sula which juts out into the Dead Sea from 
the East, as Robinson supposed ; but on the 
southeast end of the lake in the Gor-és-Safieh, 
and that Kadesh (Gen. xiv, 7) is not Ain 
Kiideis, which is too far to the westward; 
but Kadus, a station on the southern cara- 
van road, between Hebron and Zoar. It is 
also argued that the City of Palm Trees 
(Judg. i, 
called in Crusade literature, although this re- 
quires a transposition in Deut. xxxiv, 3 


...Professor E. C. Schrader, in a new 
work on ‘The Cuneiform Writings and the 
Old Testament,”’ applies the results of Assyrian 
and Babylonian researches to the illustration 
of the Old I+stament Scriptures. The work 
is arranged in the form of annotations on the 
several books in their order, and gives, the 
cuneiform proof-passages in Roman letters, 
with; the translation and occasional notes. 
It is complete so far as the published As- 
syrian texts go, and is furnished with a glos- 
sary and excellent indices. 
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SETTLEMENTS, 
Bartlett, Edward 0., Cong., of Providence, 
, inst., Jaa. Ist, at Pittsfield, Mass. 


Bushnell, H. K., Cong., ord., Dec. 29th, at 
Pive River, Wis. 


at East Orange, NJ 
Danforth, James B., Cong., inst., Jan. 2d, 
in Central church, Newtonville, Mass. 
aes RTI Emil, Luth., ord., at Detroit, 


Dodd, Ira §., Presb., 
Winnebago City, Minn. 

Doi~, Robert, Reformed (Dutch), ord., Dee. 
10th, at Berne, N. Y. 

Eaton, James D., Cong, of Andover eT 
nary, ord., Dec. "9th; at Laneaster, 

Eddy, A. V., Bapt., ord., Jan. 2d, at Busi 

si «ford, N. Y. 

Hall, William T., Southern Presb, inst., Dee. 

at Lynchburg, Va. 

Marr s, J. H.. Bapt., ord., Decetiber 18th, 
at Factoryville. Pa: 

Hewell, Ff. M:, Southern Presh.,,inet:; Nov. 


inst., Dee. 29th, at 


iss. 
oie L. E.,; Luth.,’inst., at reap ne 


gininsen G. . Enth., inst., at vile 

leewi.-t, +2 .. inst.» at, Dottyvill WE 
Kothe, D., Lu’ - inst., . Mount O 
Mathes, A. R., Preab., kist., Dee. 20th, at 


Shawnectown, IL 


|, Merrill, J..G.,. Cong.,. inste, Ria 18th, ip |! 


Ed warts chureh, Daveti ort, I 
Meyer, H., Luti., inst:, at’ ‘ietteh ayy Wi 
Maurkworth, ‘Christian, Luth., inst., ‘at 
shkosh, Wis. 
Norris, Mr, ‘Cong., of Yuille ‘Seminary, otd., 
ti Dee, 22si-at-Clare,: Mieb. 





oberis, W. H., Baypt., of “Topeka, ‘Kansas, 
ord., Dec. 18tb, at Burlivgaime, Kansas. 





to Babylon. Tbe vessel te | 


‘In Hebrew the word bé’ar translated “to be’ 


16; iii, 3, 13) 18 Zoar, which is so’ 


Danner, Julius L., Presb., inst., Dec. 20th, ar 


mezers, Attred © 


—-, at Princeton, Tulip, and Pleasant Grove, ; 





ddard, 8. H., Presb. inst., Dec. 10th, ‘at 


! 7 

Stute, aa erine inst. at Condel, Dee 

‘Thomas ; John, Presb., inst., ‘Dec. ‘17th, at 
Wanamie, ‘Pa, 


Tran, Lawrence, Luth., inst., at. Beecher, 
wisi ‘hitman, J. W., Presb., iist., Dec. 3ist, 4 
port, Pa, 


at McKees: 
‘eats, 


Adawne. RoliinT.., Preab., of Hea eta, to 
ew Boston, 
Adams, J. Buithe, Presb., of New Jersey, to 
Cool Spring and Georgetown, Del. 


Barrows, B. W., Bapt., of Neponset, Mass., 


to Middletown, Ct. 

Bascom, F. D.D., Cong., to First church, 
Aurora, Iil. 

Beidler, J. A., Luth., of Yetlow Creck, I, 
to Canton, il. 

Benton, A. L, Presb., of Buffalo, N. x, to 
“Fredonia, N. ¥. 

Molson, James, Reformed (Duteh), of ‘Colt’s 
_ Neck, a, Stonehoase Plain-, N 
re oF ee of See i, to 


meveios, B. F., ‘Univ., of Cambridgeport, 

,.. Mass., to Restoration, church, Philadelphia. 

Brigham, David, Coug., to Manomet Ponds, 
Pivinouth, Mass. 

sani ta §., Cong, to San Bacivetam, 


Brooks. C.8., Cong. of hn mei Mass, ki 
to South Dserfield; | 

pram ing: By: Univ. t re ‘Dexter, Ia. 

Bush, Cong., of | eaten Mll., to 


Covert 
Campbell, W. W., Presb., to First church, 
o Gettysburg, Pa. 
Carag. B., Presb., of Lambertville, N. J., 
‘0 Kiugwood, N. J. 
€axtle. f., D.D. Bapt., to Toronto, Ont. 


Cleaviand “Mr., ong: to Bath. N. H. 

Converse, George 8, Epis. ., Of Roxbury, 
Mass., to Reading, Pa. 

Comings, E. J., Coug., of Highgate, Vt., to 
Fr -edom, O, 

Craig, R. B., Bapt., of Middle Fork, Ind., to 
Thorn vn d. 

Crofis, Georze W., Luth., of Oregon, Ill., to 
Presb. chureh, Sandwich, Tu. 

Dean, T. L., Univ., of Wi: ichester, N. H,, to 
Chicopee, "Moss. Accepts. 

Denniston, James Otis, Reformed (Dutch), 


of Washingtonville, N. ¥., to. Upper King-~ 


a N. _ 
Dick athe 


Presb., of Neoga, Ml, 
A e, Il. 


‘Dudley, H. F., Cong., of Morrisville, N. Y., 


to Warsaw, N. Y. 
Eastman, T. B., om: of Woodstock, N. 
H., to Coneord, N..H. 
Elliott, Dr.; Epis., of ( ‘incinnati, to Church 
of the Ascension, Washington, D.C. 
Elliott, L. H., Cong., of Winooski, Vt., to 
Champlain, N.Y. 
Fanette, T. U., Southern. Presb., of Hills- 
boro’, N. C., to Sassafras Fork, N. 


Feresman, R. B. aC , of Middaghs, Pa., 


. toJohnsonburg, 
Fraser. Donald. Sonthern Presb., of Atlan- 
ta, Ga., to Decatur, Ga, 
Frost, A J., Bapt., of aan City, Mich., to 
University-Plae*e arch, Chicago. 
Gardner, Austin, Cong , of Canton Center, 
Ct., to West Suffield, Ct. 
G-rry, Elbridge, Cong., to Bethel, Vt. 
Gillespie, James H., Southern’ Presb., of 
Bartlett, bat to Brownsville, Tenn. 
Gillette, A, D., D.D., Bapt., to Plymouth 
church, New Yor 
Geeman, Thomas .» Unit., of Charlestown, 
, to Nashua, ° Mass. 
Gould, ” Mark M., Cong., of Chester, N. H., 
to Nelson, N. H. 
Greenough, William, Presb., of Pittsburzh, 
Pa , to Cohocksink, Pa. 
Hall. “Alexander, Cong., of Collinsville, Ct., 
to wae le, Ct. 
rap . W., Cong, of Andover, to Dover, 


Mardiag. T.. Epis., of Beaufort, 8. C., to 
Chocowintv, 8, C. 
Howard, Lewis, Luth., to My item ae Ont. 


oward L., Cong, of At&inson 
Aledo, I 
Irons, DD, United Presb., to Verona, Pa. 
Jenkins, J. D., Presb. is i ” Macon, Til, 
SJenkius, H. D., b., of Joliet, Til., to 
Freeport, Ill. 


Johnston, J J. M., United Presb,, of Par. 


peeues Pa., to Central church, Allegheny, 


Soues, Harvey, Conz., to Great. Ben a 
Jordan, , A. B., Co ong., of East oreo 


aola, Kan, 
wea ry a Cong., of Dexter, to Dowa- 
ac, 
tratey,” M. C., Bapt.; of Towa, to Bata- 


idler, J. K., Cong. .» of Andover Semi- 
nary, to Harti and.W 

Kuhns, H. W., Reforeved (German),' of 
Omaha, Reb. to Brecon oo 8, C, 

Lamb, Isaac W. ~~ 5 to Novi, Mich. . 

Marbury, Ogle, pis., to Port Republic, 


Merrill, G. R., Presb., of Medina, N. Y., to | 
¢ 


Cong. ‘church, Adrian, M 


Broo , t0 Bronxvil le, N.Y. 
Moore, be ae a Reformed (Daten), of 
Gilboa, N, Y., oodstoc! 


Morgan, Joun ah Epis, to Staity church, 


Paris, Fratiee. - 


Morgan, 8 L, Bapt., of Cincimati, 0., to | 


Morehouse, H. L., Bapt, of East Sarina 
orehouse, H. apt.,! st Ww, 
Mic.., to East-avenue church, Recnester, 


M ¢ aby: » M., Bapt., of South Bend, Ind., to 
‘tile Rock 
Murch, #1. G’. Cone: of Grant, Kan., to Tib- 
low pb Ein Grove, Kan. 
pager nee R. Dg Presb., of Anita, T4., to 
m 
MeDade ik Bapt., of Galveston, Tnd., to 
‘Middle Fotk, Ind. 


MeKlroy, 8..¢ , Presb, of ‘Resutown; Pa, 
to Danville, Pa. 
McKibben, William | M., Presb, ‘of “Al 
eget  @-nitvery, to Minéravilte, Pa, 
a, =o gwen United: we to 
8.u 
McLeo mia B., Preab., of Morris, nh, to 
dJoiiet, I, 


Refornied (Datel), of . 





Zz 





. Cummings, Ephraim C, Cong. 









MeVickar, Wiian X., Bye: ot Harlem, 
eli, Ny - t Paats-chorob, B Boston. Mass, 
borne, cy orig, of of "Bristdi RL, 


timore, Ma. 
Pa ker, H. 3.5 Bapt., of Minnesota, to 


‘Patterson, R. M., Unitea Présb., to Peter's 
en Jd, iy Bapt., of Campbellsburg, to 


Price it R. ‘1. . Biesb,, ‘of Mount Prospect, Pa, 
ellevue, Py 
Pag » Thomas, Gone, to Liberty Farm, Clay 
jount) ane: 
Ran abet. Ate one., ‘of ‘Memphis, Tenn. Ks 
iit are City 
Rossiter. Mr.. rest, of Ehaubeth, N:J., to 
— n, N. Yr 
ehter, Cong. 
Schmo row, ge Lathe "ta Goshen se 
Smart, av, Cone.» to ‘Temple “Church, 
pn, N. 
Suow, HF. Cong., ito Na es, Me. 193 
Sperry, B. N , Bapt., of Thompson, Ct., to 
Littleton, Mass. 
Spioning, George W., Cong., to Setito, 


Stoae, Clarendon A,, Cong. -, of Brewer, Me, 


thyil 
‘Bedwell A Cone. of Petersham, Mass. to 


Erving, Mis 
Stemssom, 3. "y., Bapt., of Banyan, 0, to 
oselle, 
Street, Thomas, Presb., of New’ York, to Firat 
church, Newburgh, N. 
Swift, William, Presb., of Union Seminary, 


10 Midland, Mich. 

Telford’, WV Presb., {0 Silver Lake, Fla. 

Thompton: Ae ae uthern Presb., of 
Spring a Penn to aaeand Tenn. 

Tolan. W.B . Bapt., of Culumpus, N. J., to 
Angora, Pa, 

Underwood, Rufus §., Cong., of Spring- 
field, Mass., to Broadway Tabernacle Mis- 

... .sion! New York. 

Van Slvke, E., Presb., of Albany, N. ¥., to 


et Ot 
» Cong., to Center Harwick, 


Waretr,: Piiny Cong., of Aledo, Tit., to 


Newavvo, Wis 
Watrous;, E. Hayden, Bapt., - Fitzwilliam, 
.. N. H.,, to Shirley Village, Mas 
Werner, J. E., Luth., of Newberry, Ind., te 
Nokomis, 
a oe re a M., Epis., to Hammonton, 


Jong., to Chenoa, il, 


WVistaames, W. B., 
apt., of Some reetshire, 


Willis, W.’ Ward. 
- Eng., to Eleventh eburet, hy ag rey 
Wilson, F. E., Presb., of Gato, N..¥., to: Re- 

formed (Duteh) chureh, Boouton, Q J. 

Wirth, J. Albert, Bapt., of Nevada City, Cal., 
to Oregon City, Or. 

Witherspoon, T. D., D.D., Southern 
Presb., of the a She of Virginia, to 
Tabb-street church, Petersburg, Va. 
ood, George W., Presb, of Au Sable, 
Mich., to Charlewix, Mich.” 

Weeds, F.;:W., Presb., of Falmouth, Va., to 
West | Middlesex, N. 3. 
right, Thomas G., Bapt., of Philddetpbia, 
Pa., to Westerly, R. L 


REMOVALS, 


Bartlett. E..0., Cong., of Free church, 
Promdence, R. L 


Bo fh ys . F., Univ., of Cambridgeport, 
ass. 
rooks, W. C., Univ.,-of. Lawrence, Kan. 


arr, Z. 3B, Cope of ‘Westport, Conn.. 
avius, 8. F., . of Vincennes, Ind. 
Chandler, Joao: Cong , of wees Brattle- 
gg Vt. 
Dickey, N. 
vil He, ti 
Zz, ential B., Unit., of Boston, to Bern- 
rdstown, Ss. 
auacerd Amos, Cong., of Putney,.Vt. 
Saran, Hobart, Southern Presb, of New Dub- 
ee? 
lo wey, W. H., United Presb., of Cedar- 
ville, O. 
Mathewson, Fs Bapt., of North Lyme, Ct. 
et hee Preso., of Indiana. Pa. 
Merrill, J Cone., of Warsaw, N. Y. 
Moore, William & Reformed ‘(Dated)’ of 
Middleburgh, N. Y. 
Nevin, A‘fred, D.D. * Presb., of West’ Chest- 
nut-street church, Philadelphia. 
Reed, 8. B., United Presb., of Fitth church, 
Pittsburgh. Pa 
ry W. H. pt., of Shaftsbury, Vt. 
opie rae , Cong. ., of Goodrich, Mith. 
papers omer A 5 ’ Freewill Bapt., of Bedford 
and Erie, M 
mith, G8, Bert, ot Pottersville, N. H. 
tuart, William B.. Presb., of Cong. eburch, 
Spencerport, N. 
Squires, M. a, Cong., of Central chufch, 
Portland, Ct. 
Taggard, J. W., Bapt., of Manlius, N. Y. 


_ DEATHS. 
Alvord, Cc. M., Meth., of East Greenwich, 


Décker, Miginkig ¥, Bapt., 21, of Potts- 
- ville, Pa.,/ Dec. 2 
Dimmitt, yy G., Meth., of Des Moines, Ia., 


. Js, Presb., of Neoga, to Green- 


‘ Diu. Wii A., D.D., Epis. of Princéton 


Driver, en Bapt., 72, of Lynn, Mass., 
Fora, John, Presb., 85, of Parsippany, NJ, 
Dec. 81st. 
—— A. en oor (Germen),: of 
ding, Pa, 
Wougm J ‘diet 8, Pre., 87, of Syracuse, 
Meeker, = ike Math., 59, of West Ran dlake, 


Ricaards, J. P, Cong., 63, of Mobile, Ala. 
Watson, . Bapt., of San Francisco, 
Cal., Dec. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


, o@Porfland, 

e., has be cn appointed prolessor of men- 
anid tho al phil Sophy in Bowduin Col- 
eve 

Hutchinson, M. N., Presb., of Dunellen, 
CN. J:, has pone as a mi to'Mexico. 

, Prontian, Gounge L.;:D. Du, Bresh., of New 

York, has been elected professor uf pa-toral 

theology and missions in Union Sewluary. 
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‘Our Paring Folks. 


BERTIE’S Ss HALLOON. 


BY CORNELIA As WILKINSON. 











As I sat by my window, one bright summer day, 
In the shade of the maples, from over the way 
Young voices in chorvé, refreshingly free 

In frolicsome laughter, came floating to me. 


Bewildered with mazes of work in my room, 

I aréamily paused, and ‘peeped throtigh. the 
bloom, . 

To catch, if I might, a glimpse of the throng, 

Or’ ‘the drift of their sport, as the breeze came 
along. 


Were children across in the meadow, at play. 
Among the fresh hillocks of sweet-scented hay ? 
No, that could not be ; for unbroken its hush 
Save by chirrup of cricket or warble of thrush. 


No boys could I see in the willow-fringed path, 

Bounding down to.the river for négligé bath... 

Whence carne, then, the voices, loud, eager, and 
clear, 

Like chipper of blackbirds in cornfields anecar ? 


But I guessed, as the voices came once and 
again, | 

There was trying at tricks of legerdemain ; - 

Ora puzzle, perhaps, of intricate maze ; 

Or story of giants in fabulous days. 


As dreamy inquiry to wonderment grew, 

I leisurely sought the pet rendezvous , . 

Of the village lads, and espied « on. the sward, 
Entangled in kites, paste, paper, and cord, 


A bevy of barefoot, bright, bonziy brown boys, 
Brimful of exuberant, humorous noise; 


Each boasting of feats of unparalleled flight, , . ; 
He declared he could make with his wonderful 


kite. 

“P11 bet,” said Tom Mosely, ‘“‘no kite in the 
crowd 

Can come so near hitting that — big 
cloud, 

Look! look now!” he shouted. “Just. see my 
kite zip 

When, I unwind the one and once let her 
slip!” 

“Whew! Mose, you're the biggest old brag in 
the town; 

Never mind, my young man, I’ll soon take you 
down ; 


Just wait till I fix this plaguey old tall, ' 
And I'll send her a-flying plumb up on the gale. 


“ And then, sir, I’ll show you who'll beat you 
all Aoller, 

Yes, sir-ee, that I will, I’lk bet you a.dellar!” 

Said Arthur McBride, while a satisfied grin 

Defiantly played in his fat double chin. 


A handsome young fellow, with ‘mischievous 

‘ eye, 

Heard Arthur demurely, but flashed back ‘reply: 

“Come, hurry up, Art; get the gay old thing 
done, 

And hoist her up quick. ‘’Twill be jolly good 
fun! 


“Oh, fiddlesticks! There goes the bell! Don’t 
it, Bob ? 

Let’s see the show out, though. 
long job; 

Pshaw ! up:with your kite! Don’t back out, 

( McBride! . - 

You'll see it again—with a swoop and a ‘slide 


*Twont be a 


“¢ Down twill Come to the ground, in apite of the 


‘gale, 

To be tinkered and doctored, = thing, in’ its 
tail!” 

A smothered) applause, aint: ee On! Dick, that’s 
too bad)!” ..; 

Rose up from the crowd, when out spoke a wee 
lad : 

fy iv + ¥diu Gul JO ist afi 3 

“Wait, wait, boys, a minute! Don’t run on so 
fast ; 

Look at me just a jit; T don’t want to be last; 

Tl bet my balloon is a great ‘deal 'the best ! 

There ! go it, balloon, and bent al? the | Test!” 


The boastful competitors, scgetinanaes, 
;As.e light breath of wind caressingly raised 
The fragile balloon in the ambient air, 

And gently, so gently upheld it there. 


How bright and exultant, in innocent joy, 
Grew the beautiful-face.of the proud little boy, 
As captive the treasure, with: dignity grand, ,. 
He held by the string in his small brown hand. 


The interest deepened upon the greensward 


To = a when — went the 
co! 


uAnd all that remained, of the vanishing joy 
Was a broken string in the hand of, the boy. 


»‘$Oh} poor little Bert ! you've lost your balloon !”” 
- Said Willie Delano. . “ She’s gone to the moon ! 
ls too bad! It’s too bad!’ But, Bertie, don't 


ery ; 
You'vs beat us all, sure ; for she’s gone up sky- 











THE INDEPENDENT. 





‘THE ee ee hecerernagraes 


BY esane ae ‘ABBOTT. 


‘Tae boys never liked ‘to ‘have bed-time 
come. Going to bed and’ going to sleep 
seetied to them like a Kind of termination of 
existence, and. their mother was not perhaps 
as decided as she ought to have been in in- 
sisting t upon their going promptly when the 

ie came, 

‘So their brother,’ when at ome’ in one of 
his ‘vacations, adopted'the plan’ of having a 
talk with them, when the {ime airived, on 
some éatertatning | sutject,'with the undet- 
standing that they were to put their books 
and playthings away when the time came, 
and then go directly to bed as soon as the 
talk was ended. The oldest boy, Luther, 
was to think of some question or subject 
during’ the day—such’ as something that he 
had heard about or had read about in a 
newspaper—and that was to be the subject of 
the conyersation in the evening; and, ‘as 
Luttier was a very intelligent boy, and was 
much interested 1 in learning everything that 
was curious or new, and as he most fre- 
quently found ‘something which he needed 
to have explained to him in the newspaper, 
the, questions ‘which were asked came to be 
called the newspaper questions. 

‘One night recently the question was about 
nitro-glycerine explosions. 
~ that some boys threw a stone at some jars 
filled “With ‘nitzo-glycerine, and the nitro- 
glycerine exploded and. blew them all to 
pieces,” , 

" “t What ! !” exclaimed Jobnny, the young- 
est. brother, who was, as usual, sitting in his 
brother's lap, starting up at the same time, 
“rea ly 9 Pieces 2” 

“Yes, * said Luther, “so that they never 
could be put together again. The boys had 
beard, that nitro-glycerine was very curious 
stuff, and that.jt would go off like gunpowder; 
and .they, thought they would try, it.” 

.‘* What. is nitro-glycerine, any ,.way ?” 
asked Luther, “and what makes it: explode 
80.2; 

“ There is a great deal, of mystery about 
it,”. said Ernest—for that..was the.older 
brother’s name; “ but there is something that 
everybody can understand.” 

Ernest’s. mother and his sister, Maria, were 
sitting at: their work at.a tablein the room ; 
and, when they heard that Ernest was going 
to.cxplain the. philosopby of, nitro-glycerine 
explosions, they looked up from their work 
and began to listen. 

‘An explosion,” said Ernest, ‘‘is. gen- 
erally nothing more nor Jess, than a very 
rapid burning—a burning so extremely rapid 
that all the heat is developed instantaneously, 
as it were, and the air.aroynd is suddenly 
and enormously expanded. The way, there- 
fore, to make any combustible explosive is 
to make it all-burn at once,” 

“How can you do it?” asked Johnny, 

. ‘You can make anything burn faster,” 
said Ernest, ‘‘ by dividing it,up into small 
portions and. mixing the air with the;.por- 
tions... A. boy in kindling a fire, if he has a 
large stick, cuts and splits it with, his 
knife into slivers and splinters and shavings, 
so that the air.can get at.each.portion of the 
gubstance,.of the wood on every. side, and 
thus it burns 9 great deal faster.” 

“$ But it-does not.explode,” said Luther. 

i No,” rejoined Ernest, ‘‘it.does not ex- 


_plode,, because it is not divided.so. finely as 


to allow it.to burn actually all at once.” . 
“Then we°must cut it up finer,” said 
Jobnny.. 
“ Yes,” said Ernest, "if you, could rasp 
the wood, so as to turn it all into a kind of 
sawdust,.and then if,.tbe, sawdust.could be 


made t0 ‘lie very loosely:in a:heap, without | 


the particles touching each other, but with 
a, layer. of air around each one, it would 
burn very quickly, indeed—almost like a 
flash of gunpowder.” 

“IT mean to try it, be said Luther, i. 
_,.You can’t make the, grains jie up, loosely 
enough . to, have, air around each oné,” re- 
plied, Ernest... ‘‘ The-only. way to try | iti ig to 


sprinkle some dry sawdust into the flame . of |. 


a lamp. or candle, and see how the particles | 
will flash. 


** But now,” continued , Ernest it ‘air, or | 


‘the, substance of air, could be. 9) tained in 
the form of a Solid, like. salt, for Paarl |: 
could be ground, up fine, and then mixed 


F with, the, sawdust, and then the, sawdus 


could be-laid in a heap, with this site 





ait all around it, it would flash up and burn 
almost) like. gunpowder. This is, indeed, 
substantially what is done in making gun- 
powder. \<Air:itself; itisitriie, cannot be ob- 
tained ina solid :form:;: but saltpeter, which 
contains the most! jinportant constituent. of 
air, the only one which is Concerned in com- 
bustion, is a‘solid, and can be ground up fine, 
and charcoal, ‘which is © wood © partially 
burned, can be ground up too. “With: these 
elements, and a little sulphur added to make 
the fire’ kindle more easily, gunpowder is 
formed. So you'see gunpowder is only a 
combustible very finely pulverized and min- 
gled with ‘a substance which contains the 
burning principle of air, which is very finely 
pulverized, too, so that every particle to be 
burned may have sometbing to burn it close 
at hand. Thus the burning of the whole 
mass is almost instantaneous, and the heat 
that is’ produced is all produced at once, and 
the air in and around it is instantaneously 
heated and expanded with great force. And 
this is what forms the explosion. You see it 
all depends upon the charcoal being ground 
up so Very fine and being so completely in- 
termingled with the air—or, rather, with the 
substance which contains the vital principle 
of air in a solid form—that every particle 
capable of being burnt has something to 
burn it close at hand. 

“And it is just so substantially with gun- 
cotton,” continued Ernest, ‘only the com- 
bustible substance is there made much finer 
by Nature than men can make the charcoal, 
with all their grinding. The cotton, you 
know, consists of fibers, and every visible 
fiber—thatis,every one that you can see—con- 
sists of a bundle of other fibers, with pores 
and interstices between them, too minute, 1 
suppose; to be seen by any microscope ; and 
they soak the cotton in acids thut contain 
the vital principal of air in.a liquid: form. 
This liquid insinuates itself into all the pores 
and interstices, so that every combustible par- 
ticle, ‘inconceivably minute, bas something 
to make it barn all around it. Thus the 
whole mass burns @ great deal quicker than 
even gunpowder, and makes a still ‘more 
sudden and violent explosion.” 

*That’s curious,” said Ernest’s sister, who 
had been listening attentively to this expla- 
nation. “And is it the same with  fitro- 
glycerine?” 

“Substantially “the same,” said Ernest. 
“ Glycerine is a combustible—or, rather, it is 
composed of combustibles; and to convert 
it into nitro-glycerine it is impregnated with 
a substance which contains a large quantity 
‘of that element of ‘the air by which com- 
bustion is carried on.” 

“Oh! dear me,” said Johnny, with a 
sigh. ‘I don’t understand that very well.” 

“Why, it is mixed with something which 
does a8 well'as air to’ make it burn,” said 
Ernest. “Being a liquid, I suppose the 
molecules can be mixed together finer.” 

“Molecules !” repeated Johnny. ‘What 
are molecules ?” 

“Little particles,” said Ernest. “In a 
liquid’ the particles’ rol! about over each 
other like so many marbles in a big basket, 
or bullets. Only they are a great deal 
smaller.” 

“ As small ag shot?” asked Johnny. 

“Oh! yes; @ great deal smaller,” said 
Ernest—“ infinitely smaller. So smill that 
you could not see them with the best’ micro- 
“scope in the world.” 

“Then how do they know there aré any?” 
asked Johnny. 

erat laughed. Indeed, he was ‘somewhat 

by. this question, which illustrated 
well the old proverb, that a child can ask a 
“question which the greatest philosopher can- 
‘not ansiver, Allhe could say was that peo- 
ple supposed there were these small parti- 
‘cles, and that they were supposed to be so 
small and to move so freely among each 
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“ And did their father have to pay for the 
stuff?” asked Johnny. 

Ernest smiled, and said he did not knuw 
about that; and then told the boys it was 
time for them now to go to-bed. 

Ernest’s explanation of the philosophy of 
such explosions as those of nitro-glycerine 
was substantially correct, and it gave the 
boys a very good general idea of the true 
nature of such aphenomenon. The effect, 
however, though in the main produced in 
the way that Ernest explained, is complicat- 
ed with 8 great many curious details, which 
it requires an intimate knowledge of chemis- 
try fully to understand. 

The boys, when the conversation was con- 
cluded, went up-stairs; and, after allowing 
a suitable time for them to undress them- 
selves and get into be, Ernest went up too, 
to hear them say their prayers and “ put 
them toslecp,” as he called it, which he 
did in the following somewhat military 
manner : 

After they had said their prayers, and 
Ernest had talked with them a few minutes 
in a very quiet way, he took up the lamp 
and set it upona table out in tie entry ; and 
then, coming back, he took a seat in a chair 
near the door, and said, speaking in the tone 
of & commander addressing his troops: 

“« All ready ?” 

The boys answered: ‘‘ All ready.” 

** Good-night,” said Ernest. 

“ Good-night,” answered the boys. 

‘Mouths shut!” said Ernest. 

The boys shut their mouths with a snap, 
a3 if they were two steel traps. 

“Eyes shut!’ said Ernest. 

The boys shut their eyes. 

‘Sleep !” said Ernest. 

Everything then remained perfectly silent 
and motionless in the room for about five 
minutes, by which time the boys were sound 
asleep; and then Ernest, rising and walking 
out quietly, went down stairs. 





Piteraty Department. 
NEW GERMAN PUBLICATIONS. 


ANOTHER volume of the valuable com- 
mentary on the Old Testament, prepared 
under the joint labors of Drs. Keil and De- 
litzsch, has just been publisLe] by Dérf- 
fling and Franke of Leipzic, in a yolume of 
625 octavo pages, price three Prussian 
thalers. This volume covers the prophet 
Jeremiah and the Lamentations. Like its 
predecessors from the same authors, it will 
probably soon be given to English readers, 
through the Messrs. Clark, of Edinburgh, in 
one of their standard libraries, The Ger- 
man edition bears the running title Biblischer 
Commentar iiber das alte Testament. 

Nach und aus. Indien, Reise und Cultur- 
bilder, von C. R. Baierlein, missionar. Leip- 
zig, Justus Naumann, 1878; duo 212. In 
these days of skeptical criticism, when the 
once accepted facts of history and of religion 
are resolved into traditions, and traditions 
are scattered into myths, it is refreshing to 
meet with @ traveler who receives with an 

unquestioning faith all that is told him of 
sacred places and historical antiquities, and 
takes the comfort of indulging the emotions 
appropriate to the reality. It was in this 
frame that the Lutheran missionary, Baier- 
Jein, undisturbed by questions of archeology, 
leaving Josephus and bis walls, Robinson 
and his measuring-tape, quite out of mind, 
enjoyed the sacred luxury of feeling that 
just where the old trees now stand at the 
base of the Mount of Olives our Lord 
watched with his disciples, uttered his ago- 
nizing prayer, was betrayed by Judas, was 
seized by the soldiers; that within the area 
enclosed by the Church of the Holy Sepul- 
cher he suffered upon the cross, was Jaid in 
the grave, and rose again in triumph. On 
his way to his field in India, the author 
visited Athens, Constantinople, Jerusalem, 
parts of the Holy Land, and Lower Egypt; 
and his letters to the Bran. Luth, Missionsblait 
are here collected into a volume, As a con- 
“tribution to the questions of topography, 

geography, and archeology which make 
Patestive so interesting a field of research to 
the Christian scholar the book has no value; 
“as 8 “description of scenes of sacred story, 
and of, manners and customs that yet illus- 
trate and vivify the Bible, it possesses only 
a passing interest in comparison with the 
master-pictures of Stanley and Thomson; its 
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’ organization, Some, however, would organ- 


_ the civil government should be' represented, 


carrying on @ pamphlet war, with German | 
' fervor and pugnacity. Of special interest in |' 
_ this Tine are Dr, Fabri’s Staat und’ Kirche, 
_ and an anonymous reply, published at Gotha, 
_ under the title Moderne Kirchenbauplane, 
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real worth is a@a book of pious meditations 
—an emotional commentary upon the sacred 
history and the legends that have gathered 
about it. Yet one cannot but feel that.the 
very artlessness of the author's faith in the 
traditions must produce in intelligent: read- 
ers 2 reaction toward a disbelief of the his- 
tory itself, which is made to minister: to 
such credulity. The book well illustrates that 
sentimental pietism which exists in Ger- 
many, as a feeble offset to intellectual skepti- 
cism. 

Der Aposiel Paulus, von Dr. A. Hausrath, 
professor un der Univ.- Heidelberg. . 1872. 
Pp. 503 duo. This is a second and enlarged 
edition of a work already made accessible to 
English readers through a translation pub- 
lished» by Williams & Norgate, of London. 
It is divided into six books, of which Book-I | 
treats’ of the home of Paul and his early | 
life and training, Book II of the Messianic | 
movement in Palestine, Book III of the con- 
version of Paul, Book IV of his field-of labor 
in the East, Book V of his labors among 
the Hellenes, and Book YI of the close of 
his career. The background of the work is 
historical, and the author accepts the facts 
of the apostle’s life as given by Luke, includ- 
ing the supernatural visions; but Dr. Haus- 
rath treats also of the apostle’s personal ex 
periences and characteristics, and the cir- 
cumstances of his life in their bearing upon 





his development of Christian doctrine... The 
style of. the book is graphic and glowing, 
sometimes brilliant; and the doctrinal dis- 
cussions are free from a narrow, partisan 
dogmatism ; yet it fails to satisfy. the highest 
conception of the character, \ife, and work 
of the greatest propagandist, preacher, and 
philosopher of the Christian-faith—the master 
and inspirer of Augustine, Luth: r, Calvin, 
Edwards. 


A highly valuable contribution to the his- 
tory of the Evangelical Church in Germany 
has been made by Professor Beyschlag, of 
Halle, under. the form..of.a.biography of 
Nitzsch, so long a recognized leader both in 
the theology and in the administration of 
that churca: Carl Immanuel Nitesch eine 
Lichigestalt der. ncueren_Deutsch-Hvangelischen. 
Rirchengeschichitc. Bertin, 1872. Pp. 470 oct. | 
At the first designated by Lis abilities, and | 
by common consent to be a leader in the 
Lutheran Church, Nitzsch became in reality 
the leader in that union of the Lutheran and 
Reformed confessions which under the 
‘name Evangelical has given such character 
and consistency to the Protestantism of 
Prussia. For more than twenty years the 
head of the theological faculty at Bonn, and 
afterward one of the most active and influ- | 
ential of the professors and preachers of 
Berlin, Nitzsch did as much as any man of | 
the century to harmonize different sections | 
of Christian thought, and to harmonize that | 
thought itself with the science which ai- | 
ready in his time had begun to threaten | 
dogmatic orthodoxy. With great practical 
judgment and tact he used his high position 
and his personal influence for the soothing 
of differences in the Church and the cement- 
ing of evangelical union. Well versed in 
the modern German philosopby, he followed 
the lead of Schieiermacher—though with a 
more positive orthodoxy—in reconciling the 
facts of science with the demands of faith. 
But Nitzsch’s work in ecclesiastical ‘polity. 
now needs revision. 


How to adjust the organization of the 
Church to the new status of Germany.as an 
empire is a question that calls forth much 
discussion in religious. bodies and through 
the press. Few of the Protestant leaders are 
yet prepared for the complete and final sun- 
dering of the ties that so long have held 
Church and state together; and the effort is 
to find some middle way by which the 
Church can baye more of, internal self. 
administration, and yet shall derive support 
and countenance from the state. The Evan: 
gelicat Church, to which the Court of Pras: 
sia now addresses, favors a presbyterial 


ize the Church into provinces, of which the 
reigning prince should be also chief bishop ; 
while others would have a congeries of 
synods, with a supreme council, in which 


The advocates of all shades of opinion are 





| are the special property of different systems 


| in more books than one. 
| are,” he says, ‘‘ bearing the names not of 


‘tet, rather than to the points of belief, how- 





Der deutsch franzisiche Krieg ‘1870-71. :: Re 
digirt von der Kriegsgeschichtlichen Abtheilung 
des Grossen Generalstabes;' Berlin, Ernst Mit- 
tler und Sohn. This is the first/section of 
the first part of what must) be: the author+ 
itative and monumental history of the over- 
throw of Louis: Napoleon and the capture 
of Paris by the Prussians, Prepared under 
the eye of General Von Moltke, it spreads 
out on paper before the: world the map of 
operations, first projected within his brain 
and then carried into execution with his 
scientific precision and energy. The intro- 
ductory narrative lays upen Gramonte, Ben- 
edetti, and Ollivier the responsibility of pro- 
voking the war; and this will, of-course, 
call forth recriminating criticism from 
France. But the remainder-of the section is 
purely . official; giving the strength, the 
structure, the movements of the French and 
German forces, respectively, down to July 
“81st, 1870, and the events to that date by land 
and sea. Public libraries in the United 
States should make sure of early copies of .a 
work so necessary to the comprehension of 
one of the most. momentous phases of mod- 
ern history. 

Der Ausdruck der Gemiiths bewegungen bei 
dem Menschen und den Thieren. This is a | 
translation, by J. Victor Carus, of Darwin’s | 
latest work. The English naturalist has so | 
many followers in. Germany that all bis. 
works are reproduced here, forming quite a 
library of themselves. _ This volume abounds 
in apt and spirited illustrations, and the 
translation is as clear and correct as the 
German idiom will admit of. 

ZEGYPTER. 





Berwin, Prussia, Dec. 17th, 1872. 
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—No more fortunate gift is given to,us 
moderns than the power to speak calmly, 
appreciatively, and kindly of other thoughts 
than our own; and even to give a welcome 
to the most opposed beliefs, for the sake of the 
possible truth they may contain, for the sake 
of even.their “heresies” and proscribed opin- | 
ions,-which may yield us valuable lessons.if 
rightly studied. By the mass of our readers 
the Rev. O. B. Frothingham’s Religion of: 
Humanity will surely not be rated 
as an evangelical. boox; and: yet it is | 
a book that will -wellrepay the study | 
of those who may differ the most widely 
with its thought and with its. tendencies. 
Perhaps. we may more briefly than in any 
other way indicate the author’s position in 
respect to spiritual questions, by saying that 
he advocates piety, rather than religion ; the 
development of those good qualities which 
are in a sense @ common human possession, 
rather than the culture of creeds, which 


of faith, Thus Mr. Frothingham finds a Bible 
‘Scriptures there 


Isaiah, or Solomon, or David, but of Plato, 
Fichte, Carlyle, Emerson, Spinoza, . which 
rank high in the teaching, ennobling, ingpir- | 
ing, illuminating of, the race. . . The . 
ten commandments, with a few trifling yari- 
ations, are written in the sacred codes of the: 
most dissimilar peoples, showing the unity 
and the ubiquity of the sentiment of duty. . 
The test of inspiration is the power to 
inspire. . The compilers of the New 
Testament omitted very curious books, on 
the ground that they were . not thus 
profitable. - Tried by the test of this 
power to inspire, what legions of volumes, un- 
recognized and disavowed by Romish Coun- 
cil and Protestant Bible Society, strut from 
the alcoves of secular libraries and qufetly 
range themselves in the line of Sacred Scrip- _ 
tures. Let one who needs the calm | 
of contemplation take up the poems of | 
Emerson and Tennyson, of Browning or 
Matthew Arnold, and read almost at ran- | 
ae For the rousing of the moral . 
nature to earnest purpose and resolve, for the | 
awakening from sleep of the sentiments of | 
truth, sincerity, justice, there is nothing so | 
good as the earlier writings of Thomas Car- 
lyle.” And in his conceptions of God, of 
a Saviour, of atonement, of Providence, of 
immortality, of a moral ideal, and of per- 
sonal character Mr. Frothingham’s refer- 
ence is to the experience of entire humanity, 
to the common ground upon which the as- 
piring and earnest souls of all ages have 





ever earnest, upon which they have differed. 
This religion of humanity is, then, ac- 
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of “all ‘special religions, the : root | from 
which all have sprung: It expresses the 
highest tendencies ‘of ‘all eras ‘and cultures, 
and.it, rather than any individual type of 
religion, to the exclusion of others, should 
supply a creed to the thoughtful modern 
mind, 


We call attention to this view because it | 


represents an undoubted tendency of the 
higher culture of our day, and, as such, will 
have a special interest to our readers. Upon 
its truth.or error it is not our present pur- 
pose to pronounce. To many readers. it 
will seem to be in the line of such 
broad generalization as to be of little value 
for practical guidance in life; to others it 
will seem a cold and impersonal view. of 
religion; and to a third class it will seem 
among the positively dangerous and destruct- 
ive radicalisms of the day. But we think 
that all readers who take up this noticeable 
book in a spirit of fairness will feel the pro- 
found earnestness of the yiews presented; 
perhaps, also, the aspiration and the relig- 
ious intent of the author, even though they 
are expressed in a language which 
has little in common with that of 
the accepted forms of religious culture. 
Radicals and ‘‘Come-outers” of Mr. 
Frothingham’s way of thinking will. hail 
this book as the most valuable restate- 
ment of religious conviction since Theo- 
dore Parker’s eloquent voice was stilled. 
And, finally, all who may read it can hardly 
fail to be impressed by the singular nervyous- 
ness and power of the style; the force and 


, incisiveness in which, without any sacrifice 
| of dignity, Mr. Frothingham has clothed his 


thoughts. The skilled literary hand is evi- 
dent in every line; and between the lines 
we read a genuine philanthropy and a 
noble ideal of possible human character and 
life’ (New York: D. G. Francis.) 


—By far the larger part of the volumes of 
poetry that come to our table are thin and 
unpretending books—booklings rather—a 
delicate progeny of the press, and possess 
little of the physical weight and solidity 
with which histories, biographies, and gazet- 


teers, for instance, confidently enter our 


‘presence. ~ These litile ventures seem to 
have an air of failure about them from 
the outset. We-might say that they lack 
physical stamina, and are intellectual weak- 
lings in virtue of their small quantity as well 
as of their poor quality of thought. Chang- 
ing the color of Burns’s simile, these books 


-are 


“ A moment read, then gone forever.” 


“Now and then, however, we encounter a 


poet who has the force or ‘the patience to 
produce a goodly volume of verse before he 
rushes into print; and such a one seems to 
come to us in Mr. Thomas MacKellar’s 
Rhymes Atween Times. But the book is the 
accumulation of years’ work. The first 
and largest poem in it has now 
been no less than twenty-six years 
before the public; or, to speak more ac- 
curately, before a very small part of the 
public. Mr. MacKellar, in short, will require 


‘unearthing for a considerable number of the 


readers of home-made poetry, though this is, 
at least, his fourth appearance in rhymed 
print—his first having been made, to the 
edification of our more sentimentally 
inclined fathers, as long ago as’ 1844, in a 


book of verse which he called ‘‘ Droppings’ 
‘of the Heart,” and which won commenda-: 
tion from the critics of the day, and from’ 


N. P. Willis among the rest. Curiously 
enough, in the lines to a ‘“‘Sleeping Wife,” 
which Mr. Willis thought ‘‘as beautiful as: 
anything of Barry Cornwall’s,”:we find the 
remark : 

“Thy voice is mute, and not a sound 

© Distarbs the tranquil air around.” 


Now it is an unfortunate habit, that of talk- 
ing in one’s sleep; but we hold that there 
is insufficient reason for celebrating the 
fact that the sleeping wife’s “voice is 
mute” in sleep, unless the singer be a 
henpecked husband. ‘Of this complication, 
so calamitous to the poetical gift, we find no 
evidences in Mr. MacKellar’s verses. They are 
full of domestic and often tender feeling, not 
always well finished as to form, and mostly 
readable ; and, while they fail in expressing 
the deeper thoughts or the profounder feel- 
ings of American life, they hold a middle 
conrse between grave and gay, with frequent 
good effect. The following stanza or quas 
sonnét from the lines on “* Matrimony ” éx- 


! and various other difficult matters. 








presses well enough the usnal quality of 
Mr. MacKellars muse: is 
“T hold that every one is bound to carry 
In full effect the duties of this life— 
That is; that man in proper time should marry. 
And live in love and harmony with a wife. 
If now and then a woman prove a shrew, 
Tis an exception to the general rule; 
Aad I would deem him either knave or fool 
Who says that woman is not kind-and true, 
: There may be men who ne’er should marry— 


As have a heart affection cannot touch; 
But he who bears the impress of a man 
And has a bosom filled with yearnings human 
Should win the love of some pure-hearted 
woman, 

And pop the question bravely as he can.” — s 
Here, as elsewhere in the book, the genti- 
ment is just and pleasant enough, and dis- 
poses us to temper our natural ferocity at 
the contemplation of bad grammar and of 
sonnets which are not constructed accord: 
ing to the Italian model. Many of 
the verses in the present volume are 
new, and'the volume is exquisite in’ its 
mechanical execution—thanks to the com- 
bined skill of the author, who is a practical 
printer, and to the typographical resources 
of the publishers. (J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 


—The Higher Ministry of Nature, by John 
R. Leifchild, A.M., is an attempt to answer 
the questions recently raised concerning the 
relations of science and religion. After a dis- 
cussion of elementary principles, the author 
first proceeds to examine the teleological 
argument for the existence of God, in which 
he finds more pertinence and force than has 
lately been admitted. The question, ‘Is 
God Knowable?” is then considered at 
length with reference to the theories of 
Hamilton, Mansel, and Mill. The systems 
of Spinoza and Leibnitz are next reviewed 
in their relations to the divine personality ; 
after which the author criticizes the theory 
of evolution as set forth by the modern 
school of physicists, Following this are dis- 
eussions of Utilitarianism, Immaterialism, 
It will 
be seen that Mr. Leifchild undertakes a large 
task, and it will hardly be imagined that the 
treatment which he gives to all these ques- 
tions is thorough and exhaustive. Nev- 
ertheless, he appears to have a purpose 
of fairness, and his volume will afford to 
those who cannot enter upon extended 
studies a tolerably good view of the field of 
religious inquiry at the present time. Dr. 
Howard Crosby endorses and commends his 
conclusions in a very emphatic preface. The 
volume contains neither index nor table of 
contents, an inexcusable defect. (Putnam.) 


—Prof. Murray’s Manual of Land Survey- 
ing is prepared “ with the double object of 
furnishing a text-book in this branch of 
practical mathematics and also a manual 
for the use of the surveyor.” A chapter 
on plane trigonometry is prefixed ; the meas- 
urement of lines, of angles, and of imacces- 
sible distances is discussed ; there are chap- 
ters upon leveling and underground survey- 
ing upon the United States public lands and 
upon the variations of the needle. The book 
is illustrated with diagrams and excellent 
plates of field instruments; and it is in every 
respect carefully prepared, as well as thor- 
oughly brought up to date, as the surveyor 
will especially notice in the chapters upon 
surveying with. the transit and upon the use 
of the plane table. Full and useful mathe- 
inatical tables conclude the work, which is 
one of unusual merit. (J. W. Schermer- 
horn & Co.) 


—The Arcadian, of this city, is one of the 
best weekly papers which have lately made 
the perilous experiment of trying to live in 
a world of newspaper competition. Why 
anybody should start a new paper is, indeed, 
a mystery to us—the chances of success in 
any given case seeming to be so infinitesim- 
ally small; but The Arcadian is making a 
gallant fight, and at least deserves to win. 
Besides, there is a field for a paper devoted 
mainly to dramatic and musical criticism, 
which are the leading objects of The Arca- 
dian, and we watch its experience with no 
little interest. The papér has improved 
steadily from the first-number, and it gives 


criticism that is impartial, as well as able;_ 


nor is it any the less readable for being 
spiced a little more strongly than we coul 
desire with personalities. ‘ 


Mr, F. G. Fairfield’s ‘The Clubs of New 


York is for the most part a republication of 
the papers published under that name in the 
Home Journal. The book'is variously com- 
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poutided "of, statistics, remif ces, ond 
gossip respecting the Jargér’ numbcr"of the 

clubs which have existed “durin “the past 


twenty or thirty years in this city. Its value 
consists in the historical’ sketches of these 
various organizations and in the full , lists of 
members given, to whom it wil” “possess 
interest as the only manual of the subject 
that makes any pretension to completeness. 
The book contains clever sketches of famous 
living club men ; but it would be improved 
by the omission of the rather fulsome person- 
alities of praise which it employs. (Henry 
L. Hinton.) 


—Dr. Dollinger’s Lectures on the Reunion 
of the Churches have been published by Dodd 
& Mead. The great historian finds here an 
ample field for the display of his learning, 
his sound judgment, and his broad views. 
The translation, which is made by the Rev. 
H. N. Oxenham, M. A., an English clergy- 
man, is a good one, and it is evident from 
the tone of the voluminous preface that no- 
body is better persuaded of this fact than 
Mr. Oxenham. This preface is as fine a 
specimen of High Church pretentiousness as 
we have lately seen. It is dated ‘‘On the 
Feast of the Nativity of our Lady,” who- 
ever she may be and waves her feast 
may come. 


—The Good Voices, by' the Rev. Edwin A 
Abbot, M. A., is one of the best didactic re- 
ligious books for children that we have ever 
seen. It is extremely hard-to write instruct- 
ive books for the little folks on religious 
subjects. The safe passage between dullness 
and twaddle is hard to find and follow. But 
the author of this book, who is an English 
teacher, seems to have succeeded in making 
a book on elementary religious subjects 
which is at once intelligible and entertain- 
ing. The illustrations are remarkably good. 
(Macmillan.) 


— Another volume of Sermons by Mr. Tal- 
mage has been issued by the Harpers. We 
perceive no marked change in the style‘ or 
method of the preacher. The direct, pictur- 
esque, vivid manner of presentation which 
characterizes all Mr. Talmage’s addresses is 
illustrated in every one of these sermons; 
and in none of them would it be necessary 
to search long for extravagances of statement 
or blemishes of rhetoric. Nevertheless, or 
perhaps we might say therefore, they will be 
widely read, and will do, on the whole,.a 
great deal of good. 


-—The publishers of Loettell’s Living Age an- 
nounce the commencement of a “new series” 
of this excellent weekly with the first num- 
ber for 1873. This old and familiar maga- 
zine needs no commendation of ours. It is 
the most valuable of the serial publications 
which we make up from the treasury of 
English periodical literature. (Littell & 
Gay.) : 


*“—Vick’s Ilustrated Floral Guide for 1873 
is a finely illustratéd catalogue of flowers 
and fruits—tempting possibilities to the 
gardener. ‘Much more than possibilities, we 
should say; for we believe that good seeds 
are to be had, as far as careful growing and 
handling can insure their goodness, of the 
publishers of the catalogue. (James Vick.): 


—Premiums. Paid. to Heperience, by the 
author of ‘Occupations of. a.Retired Life,” 
is a series of sketches, not very closely con- 
nected, but, like all the work of this author, 
done with great-skill and fidelity to Nature. 
The religious tendencies of the book are ex- 
cellent. (Dodd & Mead.) 

—Alone with Jesus is a volume of 
**Gleanings for Closet Reading,” compiled 
by J. C. Lanphier, founder and superintend- 
ent of the Fulton-street Prayer Meeting. 
Most of the selections have the merit of 


familiarity, and all of them are eminently 
safe in their doctrinal tendencies. (Tibbals.) 


—Prince Hrick is the first canto of # satire 
wnon the life, services, and death of the 
notorious James Fisk, Jr. It is cleverly 
done, though a little too much after. the 
manner of Byron’s ‘‘Don Juan” to merit 


the praise of originality, and is by an anony- 
mous hand. 


—Livma's Hngayement isa well-written 
story by an anonymous author, full of real- 
istic picturcs of English domestic and social 
life, and is republished by the Lippincotts. '* 

The. Life of James’ Henderion, M. D.,) is 
an unpreétendiug: ‘sketch, partly’ autobio- 


graphical, of thelife of a devout and useful 
man; (Carian) ** 
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|| BOOKS OF THE WERK. aT 


The Ocean World. From th: ‘rench of ‘Louis Fi- 
ier, New edition. Revised EB Percival 
right, M.D. ip Mineeetions..4 = 656. 

D, Appleton & Co seavansneeedyae se eusae 


The APY. sans ae avo, Do. 178, 





a of 
ping thé 9 oe 
pity Wades: catherine i or pengnes s+ 
‘real Martin Luther. aries 
goers of pp. 153, rage et 
pate of History. Col- 
lier. Re: Loner PP. at ae .. Scher- 
Merhorn & CO,........seiecccecwencseecpeesevecess 
rR of Lané*8 avid 
Murray, A. M., D. ‘12mo, sis ie ae 


Fryers? Lee eer Te et TT tT ee 


The: Swallow Storie ‘By Bally —. ma. I and 
mo. 


Litt! = meted the author of: “ Ginx's Baby.’ fit 
12m0, pp.’ i at a. #1 


Mead, ... sree eese--+eee 25 
World. No. IL: sainnesecdnos neem “€to, po. we 


Gin rothers.- 
The Religion of Humanity Ne "By 0. BR Frothinghem. 
Francis....... 1 50 


12 mo, pp. 338. New York: D, G. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


| j WE would call the at- 
Coto of Teachers and 
| Amateurs to KINKEL’s 


New METHOD FOR THE REED ORGAN AND MELO- 
DEON, which we will issue about September 
First. This work is pronounced superior to all 
others of its class by Teachers who have exam- 


NEW METHOD 


ined it. It contains a clear and simple course 
of instruction, whereby any one may easily ac- 
quire the. mastery of this favorite Instrument 
with afew months’ study. It will always be 4 


favorite work with the 
FOR THE Teacher, on account of 
its clearness and system- 
atic progression; more of an amusement than a 
study for the Pupil, and will prove a mine-of 


wealth to the Amateur, on account of the many 
choice Melodies, Songs, etc., that Mr. Kinkel 


REED ORGAN, 


has selected and arranged expressly for this 
work. Kinkel’s New Method will be mailed, 
postpaid, on receipt of $2.50. 


Address, J. L. PETERS, 599 Broadway, N..Y. 
Send 30 cents for the latest number of 


PETERS’ MUSICAL MONTHLY, 


and youwill get at least #4 worth of our latest and best 
Vocal and Instrumental Piano Music, 


NEW AND ATTRACTIVE BOOKS. 

















EXPIATION. 
Sti . big fil 
A Nove, By as Se Ms 1, et author of syb 


a: work of ipnedting interest.” 1. Boston Saturday 
Evening Gaz 


“A sto’ iy mystery, and Lem tragedy, intensely 
portrayed.” — Washington Chronic: 


ERMA’S ENGAGEMENT. 


A Novel. the author of “ Beas fermen. ” 8vo. 
Paper sate 75 cents; paves 


The: style ts fresh and. en’ d the 


prs =) o1 a Once with an yo ae. So 


““A romance of more pete ordinary interest.”"—Pitis- 
Gaeette. 
“FORSTER’S LIFE OF DICKENS. 


Charles Dickens. By Joux Voi; II. 
"BES With a number of  Mlusttations’ and Fac- 
wn 8vo, Extra cloth, $2. 
“ N omen Rags. that can only be insp' 
"y intimacy srmpachyvof en friend ath 
dare Ware Sere. oy a the subt and most 
ar f the time, given o Cy. ™: 
re of ‘aman whose real portrait all world 
will’ @ gladto see and will be the better for see 
London aminer, 





*,*. For sale by Booksellers generally, or will Sbidikey 
mail, postpaid, uponreceipt of the price by - 


J. Bs LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market st., Philadelphia. 
R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 


“Tye Galaxy is about as near perfection as 
anything can be.’’—Daily Register, New Haven, 
Conn. ‘ 
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WHY NOT SUBSCRIBE 


THE CALAXY 
FOR 18737 


IT 18 THE 
BEST AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 


NO FAMILY CAN AFFORD TO DO WETH- 
. OUT IT. 
IT GIVES MORE GOOD AND ATTRACTIVE READING 
MATTER FOR THE MONEY THAN ANY OTHEB 
PERIODICAL OR BOOK PUBLISHED IN - 
apts 2, THE COUNTRY, | 1 ; 


Price $4 per year. Be , Bend for Prospectan, 


~- SHELDON & SOREN — 


. . lNew-Yor 
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a- & BARNES & CO., Church Book Publishers, 111 & 118 Willams Street, New York: 515 State Street, Chicago. 





GET. THE BEST. 


— 


COMMENTARIES ON 
GENESIS, 


That part of the | 
Speaker’s Commentary 
Covering 
CENESIS. 


By Bt Rev. H. HAROLD BROWNE, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Hly, author of Hapo- 
sition of the Thirty-nine Articles, 
Sermons on the Atonement, 

The Pentateuch in Reply 
to Colenso, ete., ete, 


1. Vol., Svo, Cloth. 


$1.90. 


* The issue in a separate volume of that section of the 
“Speaker’s Commentary” on the Pentateuch covering 
Genesis fully meets the demand for an exposition of this 
part.ofthe Old Testament, which shall cor prise the_re- 
sults of the most recent research, and at the same time 
be furnished at so low a price as to be within the reach 
of every scholar and ‘teacher in the  Sund 1y-schools now 
engaged upon the form Lessons. - Dr. Harold Browne, 
the author of the ‘Commentary Genesis; is widely 
knowWh a one of the ablest.and most. devout of living 
biblical schol: His ts are concise and to the 
point, and will be found invaluable by all who wish to 
arrive ata true understanding of the sacred text. 


LANCE'S “GENESIS, 


together with a General. Theological and Hom- 
iletical Introduction to the Old Testament. 
By JOHN PETER LANGE, D.D. Dr. Phil- 
ip Schaff, General Editor. Translated from 
the German, with additions by Prof. 
T “Tayler Lewis, LL.D:, Schenectady, N. 
’ ¥.$°and A. Gosinan, D.D., Law- 
renceville, N. J. 8vo, pp. 674. 
Sheep, $6.50; cloth, $5,00. 


Asa Thesaurus of econ Fo and exegesis this volume 
of Lange’s Commentary stands It sums up 
everything worth having from previous commentators, 
and. the’ Homiletical and Practical part abounds in 
hint# and suggestions which every teacher will find of 
greatsérvice. ‘The contributions made to this volume by 
Dr. Tayler Lewis, in particular, are of the highest value. 


EB Single copies of the above works sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of the price, by 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 


654 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
THE 


» inn (NTERLIGENGER © 


Is Now IN ITs 
iiser youn YEAR. 


Every family should have a Religious Newspaper. Care 
should be taken to 


GET THE BEST. 


The Christian Intelligencer 


ts thoroughly Orthodox; therefore a safe teacher. On 
its editorial staff are some of the ablest writers in the 
country, _ Among its contributors are: 
, Rev. Dre JOHN HALL, 
| Rev. Dr. TALBOT W, CHAMBERS, 
GHev, Dr. Wm. ORMISTON, 
_) (AMES, ANTHONY FROUDE, 
’ THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE, 
“Pret. W. G. T SHEDD, " 
»:Pref. TAYLER LEWIS, 
5 i and many others, ' 
ws “JAMES ANTHONY FROUDES © 
first articie WR cemesr 


JANUARY 23d. 
gece Tani, ven to new subscribers. = 


Ogi Nae hh SL 
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R:08G00D"'& Co.'s © v4 
Pome ‘Rookwsent free tetany sere aca 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 
by arrangement with the Author and from hie -Ad- 
vance Sheete, 


“LITTLE HODCE.” 


By the Author of “« GINX’S BABY.” 
With Author’s Preface for American Edition. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

In the point, pith, and pungency of its style and 
the general interest of its subject “ Little Hodge” 
resembles the famous ‘* Ginz’s Baty” more than 
any other work of this popular writer. 

DODD & MEAD, 
Publishers, 762 Broadway, N. ¥. 
Eee. PAPERS. 


In half-sheets, perforat 


Octavo, 54x84. N aot 5 . Letter, 
8x10, White or Bice, ee eee: ee 
--Authors’ M 


anuscript Paper, 6x10. Contributors’ and 
=; 5x10. .. Reporters’. .and Students’ Paper for 


+ 
amie Casesy 60 cents to #2. Reporters’ Cases, 75 cts. 
pao sheets sent free, For sale by Stationers gen- 


erally, 
MORGAN ENVELOPE €0., 
Springfield, Mass. 





Sole Menafacturen 





1872, 
Boston Lectures on “ Christianity and Skepticism” L 
a E mom valwable | course a leotupes upon, thes. pe ar 

. Price $1.50. Se 

SARGENT T Treasurer, 13 Cornhill, Bo Jost - D. 

$1.50._THE NURSER Y.—A Month e 
for youngest readers. Superbly Hiustrated. Lee 
for a sample number. Subscrive NOW an the - last 


three numb: f thi: F HH 
sarge. namers oO Sez yest REE. Jou N SHOREY, 


GEO. McDONALD’S GREAT NOVELS. 
ANNALS OF A QUIET NEIGHBORHOUOD..... 
Tie E SEAROAL M vo GHBORHOUD Price is 











SEND FOR SPECIMEN Copy of YOUTH'S 
Companion, PERRY, MASON & 00., Boston, Mass. 





2,000 SUNDAY-SCHUOL BOOKS.—Por list 
send to, T, EVANS, 762 Ninth street, New York. 


CATALOGUES sent free to any ad RTER 
& COATES, Publishers: Philadelshia’ Pan 


Read! The Young Mother’s Book. Ask News Agents, 


STATIONERY, PICTURES, ETC. 


STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 
Manufacturers’ Warehouse, 91 John street, N. Y. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS. 




















Address F. P. FOLLETT, 8 Asyitim st., Hartford, Ct. 





EDWARD SEARS’S 
‘Engraving Establishment, 


48 Beekman Street, ‘ 
NEW» YORK 


“£..& H. T. ANTHONY & Co.,.591 
‘Broapway, N. ¥., cupeae Metropeligan: Obromos and 
Views, Sraphosey 

OM 











> LADIES’ Fine NOTE PAPERS and | ENVELOP, 
sent- by mail postpal Seat 


lide 


TILTON. & CO.. sbattisn,” p 





EDUCATION... 


TEACHERS’ TOOLS. 


Send for our Dlustrated Catalogue, mailed free. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL APPARATUS CO., 
58 Murray street, New York, 


Ei 
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Maplewood Institute “Scat aa 


parts of the Union for ‘Mo ctpesier 
term begins 
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Gelden Hill Seminary for Youn indies, 
Bridgeport, Conn, Addmase Biss EMIL Lovwsbaete 





AGENTS=WANTED.- 
A GREAT COMBINATION 


and the very best business opportunity ever offered to be 
found in an Agency for taking subscriptions, 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’'S 


ag jamay the 1 FAMILLE: UAWSP APR, fam Picture 
Ss ven aw jargest id best Pr Premium — 
offered, the new and exquisite! $12 


FRENCH OLEOGRAPH,, 


called ™ Elttie Runaway and her Poe. “t (Ole ashe om 
fe aalenel f eat class of French TA th ons a Ole pair of 
ction of chromo e also give the super ro 
quae eet OU Cen, Sue Atettag ia 
P eep.” subjec ¢| ing -fac- 
similes of f Oeibnel il Painting. This paper has the 1a 
est circulation in the world. fi wi will next year be ma le 
potter than ag a7 — a mngg * ann authors— 





Holiday Namber q neck Nos. of Miss Aleate'’s story 
“Combination !" ~t rgest 
commissions paid! One Agent. made 
months another $537 in 35 days, another $4.40 in on 
week, one €37.60 in one - te 

d rs are even 


. yy 
more profitable. “No waiting for th the. premiums, Tue 
SUBSCRIBER GETS THEM WHEN HE PAYS AGENT, 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED! 


Intelligent men and women wanted everywhere. To 
get good territory, ,exclusivel assigned, send early for 
circular and terms! J. CO., New York; 

Boston, Mass.; Chicago, IIL: San Francisco, Cal. 


DR. LIVINGSTONE 
Lost and. Found. 


Agencies for this great work now giving out. This i is 





— others frou « +5. 


THE ‘INDEPENDENT. 





Agente Wanted. 
We are i t of competent and respectable Ladies 
andGentlemen'to cafi¥ass,for 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
We are prepared to offer Agents 


Great. Inducemen ts. 
AND THE 


Most Liberal Coinmissions. 


This is a rare opportunity. for clergymen, teachers, 
and students, or any other intelligent person, as a pair 
of beautiful chromos, 7 
G60d-NIGHT FROLIC, and 80 
well WOrth @2O; will ‘be given tov-every new #8 bu 
scriber to THE INDEPENDENT, thus making the 
canvassing not onlya pleasing.reereation, but a profit- 
able business. 

For a more ‘full description of these premiums see 
another column of this paper. If you wish for good 
territory, send at once for citculars and terms. 

HENRY C. BOWEN, 
No. 3 Park Place, New York. 
Post-office Box 2737. .° Mt aT hod 


AGENTS WANTE For Our New 





BOOK, 


FUNNY SIDE OF. PHYSIC; 


On, THR. MysTeRIES oF Mepicine. Aw Expose OF 
MenicaAL .Homeves, QvAcks,’ AND yy og oF 
an aokawe AND ALL COUNTRIES. 800 Pages. 250 

ngraven 
"fnterestine = ammens treative on "the Medical 





the book every one wants‘to read. Full, lete. 

Covering the whole subject, Nearly 800 pages, with 
over 50. full-page engravings and mapas, Allustrat- 
ing the routes and journeys of STANLEY and other 
explorers. Price only $3.50. $25 a day can be made 
with the book, whether the agent is experienced or 
not.. Prospectus now ready. Apply for agencies at 
once to MCTUAL PUBLISHING ©0,, Hartford, Conn.; 
F. G. GILMORK & CO., Chicago; or W. E. BLIS83, To- 
ledo; 0. 


= $75 to $2.50 per month, ier. 


male and female, to introduee the GENUE) 





8 fe’ 
tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider ina 
most agperior manner, Price only _ $13. 

nse and warranted for five years. We will 
pay. $1.000 for any machine that will sew a stronger, 
more beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
makes the. “Biastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 
stitch can be cut; and still the. cloth cannot. be 
pulled ew without tearing it. We pay Agents 
from $75 te #230 per. month and expenses;ora com- 
ee which twiee that amount can be made 
a Address SECOMB-& CO., Boston, Mass.; Pittsburgh 
% Pa.; Chicago, Il.; or St.Louis, Mo. 


haan THE FLAG 
TO. THE.CROSS. 


The latest Book out. Extra_large Octavo, 500 

ipages. Klegantly bound. faby illustrated. By 

ble and interesting. Contain ing rae 

jwhere e'se in print. including sketches of Deccker, 
\Bichce Ste een, and others, with elegant full-page 


ee e eg ‘AGENTS’ weekly. proite imifens: 
NEW WORLD PUBLISHING 


ents Wante 


9 
g 
Aes 





see SINGDV 


Icon Philadelphia, 


FREE T0.BOOK.AGENTS. 


AN ELEGANTLY BOUND CANVASSING 
BOOK-for the best and = aevety Bee 

publiehed will be sent free charg any po oe 
t contains nearly 5 0 fine sehiptare “illustrations. 
agents Are meetin: with warepenonter, ene in 
dress, stating experience, etc., an 

what our agents are doing. NATIONAL PusLisatse 
ce. Philadelphia, Pa. 


AN ENERCETIC AND RESPONS- 
ible man, ah can command some capita! i who is 
competent be managing inser is wanted in every 
state to act get with the New York parent com- 
pany in forming. sub-companies for the manufacture 
ana sale of the Fagle Gas Machine, used for lighting 
—s —— schools, public buildings. ene 
r which: are. ‘béing’ recéivéd “from ‘al 

parte of the United States. 

For full particlars a:idress oe BE EAGLE GAS AS.CO., 


w York. 
L.1 AGENTS ‘WANTED, 
Oo Seachem! A SAtahe Pot H 
| Rc tale se ae alee 
BC en reed VS Nor Yoru SD 














NEW OR, A GEN e f ae, ya a : 


most ae a Fentarce 


drésg AMERICAN spbeat me its si Cae 
delpbia, New York, Bostom, Ojacinga 


MEN AND: omen WANTED 


z for our PATENT 
He ToN.uoue Curt BR wit lve Case: 35 cla 
ight. PATENT FOUNTAIN 
+ fax “and “Yosestine XX GULD PENS. Samples 
9 oe, with Cirewlars, Also THE 


ch ri Ora ot Phila 


AGENTS WANTED for the cléarést, fullest, 
and BesT FAMILY medical peck. Heatto at Home. 
of every y Dr. ol editor ry 
Journal of Meaith, ¥ull-of Origins 

all subjects delicately and exhaustively. Sisecor ~— 
apace. |. BETTS & CO., Hartford, Ct., or Chicago, 

$5t $20 Per 1 Agents Wanted! All classes 

to of people ofeither sex, young 

old, make more money et work for us ip their s 

pg ali the time, than et cise. Partieu. 

lars free, Address G. Bipspn 4 Don Maine, 


100 YEA ALMANAC—FOR ‘560 Cents 
send_pcsipaid every» Year, 
ont. Week, and Day of the Century: also —— 
fives “aboner A. HEARD 4-00. Boston, Mass, i 


PE w nd id. 
$ 3 0: Apes EEK a — pai ie 
Ce ae ae iRhanss ees a be ne Gon 


WAR TG Carrie, euiyte a Es 


and correct. 3,00) gold the 
peter cere atas, 
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the renent. 
coaee s aveling St poaaret atent at Meaicine Vend- 
ors, Noted Female Cheats, Fortupa Tellers, and Medi- 
ums, and gives interesting a noted Phy- 
sic‘'ans and Narratives « their Lives. It shows how 





filthy is manupecsa of what vile 
liquors d. It reveals soot 

secrets, and instrasts all voxslat avoid Soo vue 
esh is e rive exclusive org an \. 
eral c sions. For’ cireu “ad terms address 


the publishers, J. B. BURR “ YDE, Hartrorp, 


Cony.; Cuicaco, ILL; or Cincinnati, OH10. 


AGENTS! A RARE CHANCE! 
We will pay all Agebts. $40 fief week in casH who will 
engage with us at once. Everything furnished and 
expenses paid, Address 

A. COULTER & CO,, Charlotte, Mich. 


Agents, write to WorTHineros, Dustin & Co., Hartford, Ct. 


9 EACH WEEK.—Agents ted, Busi 
$72 legitimate. Peseta Louis, Bo 0. haanand 

















MUSIC, PIANOS, ETC. 
DECKER: BROS’. 
CRAND 
~ SQUARE 


AND 


UPRIGHT 








MAERUA SFG it 
33 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


GEA. STAG A this 








are now everywhere 3 & For fine 
and SYMPATHETIC ca for ey morkmanht and 


Ha, BOS Chaat ar at ARS 


rant 
Oe ea ae by all comperens judges the Most 
Perrect Piano of this. class produced.’ Every .in- 


nent ted for 
strate arent Or BEA, Bast 24th o,N.Y. 


A GREAT-OFFER! HOLIDAYS ! 


HORACE WATERS, 481 ‘Brobdway, 
ATOLL NOM ORK SS 82100! 


will dispose Por = NDRED:; NOS, M NS, 
and OHGANS, off makers, including aro 
TH 


AT _EXTREMEL 

in ORGANS: a it ea fect ta 
tone evel aiidel “Cait a mas is ap mely 
low for cash. Monthly se" 

from one to three years. New i 


rent applied if purchased, _ Mlustrated d Guialonues mailed. 











ORGAN FOR 8 SALE, 


The organ in oldcSt. Bartholotien’ 
“Yor ps a prase om and poset Jones strect, porte 
r particul , 
Raeweitan 














(Organ with the top removed.) 


The. Cabinet. Ping Organ. 


(only combination of the Pipe and. Reed Organ) hes 
laced the 


now been »p 
newer styles, and greatiy improved actions, — 


OPINIONS OF MUSICAL JUDGES: 
be yo W. MORGAN, sh Great Oreste; 
gans. Am Host Inevitably Take preitentoad onee.’* 


— time."—J. R. 


THEO... T, RAST THE GREAT ORGANI3T. AND 
ey say is that 





ba Y y A hing hitherto" pr ed. 
w ’ 
It i rie oom 07 bear Em | study in bring- 
ing Outits pment ¢ powers and varieti 
na eh te 95 Bighoo}s, Mopictane..0ne carte, should 
examine r ore buying any- 
where, as cit: is a eomplete revolution in Cabinet Or- 
war ‘sale by E. BL TREAT, at his Wholesale and Retall 


‘oadway. 
Por rettakrated age ae and * farther information 
address 


The. Cabinet Pipe Organ Co., 


SYRACUSE, N, Y. 


THE NEW 
MUSICAL CURRICULU. 


A NEW AND mt COURSE OF INSTRUCTION 
FOR THE 


PIANO. 


By GEO. F. ROOT. 


The attention of teachers and student; of music is 
called to the new and greatly improved work of this ex- 
perienced and conscientious teacher. 


THE NEW MUSLCAL CURRICULUM, 


nleted, is the result of years of observation and 
labor nor devoted to its compilation and is the 
BEST BOOK EVER PUBLISHED 
for the purpose intended, Mr. Root's ppaeet poladity 
as.a teacber.is due.in.no small degree to the.uniformly 
ive and progressive manner in which he presents iis 
subjects to the student, and in none of his works are 
these e:ements more prominent than in the 


‘New Curriculum. 

Teachers are Pree a3 recommended to. send for a 
focvanded be mall, 

JOHN CHURCH & co., 


CINCINNATI, 0, 
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87 Union Square, Wer 
Undonbledly the he ist Squaré Plana m mais 


- gend for C 


Prices ines ranging fn 260 t0°700 1070 dallas 


WARRANTED for Five 





DUNHAM & SONS, 


(ESTABLISHED 1834), 
Hineeiertatees of- EIANO-FORTES. 





Warerpoms,..17. Union, Square, 





$275. 
— “overstrung plano for $275. These insti 
e‘e¥ant ‘in eal 
os; able as any #600 pi 
eens ees reed, per oli pancied organ 


win 


uare, New Yorg City. 


market ,at ~ cheaper: rates, 


ement over all Teed Or- 
“One of the Ag i valuable musical inventions of 
cet me BERG tar LEH dn) ORGANIST 


ai says: *“Iam happy to have had an op: 
ye this remarkable organ, Ww 
consid er "comet ing a by itself = somethin; 
fit inmedately meets 
restr * as a ne ooh will mediately meet with 
mense deman 


u bave de a 


The WONDERFUL NEW INVENTION. | 


ia A DAY 


7 rinting Two Nanay ome copies ool 
day of new Banday-s¢ hoot Music-boo! 


BY J AMES. R. MURRAY, 


and are still behind our orders. No book of the kind 
Ng bef sere published has. met, with, such | decided sug, 


78,000 ARE NOW IN USE, 


pithough the book has been published but one mane 





erything jews pe neal a 5 oy and. by 
sotters as as 4 Pa ME, 
ou wien the the. "rice ae im “Pre days of auslc. 
” ice. in ri 
——s! #5 co JAMONDR, ndred, 4 use 5 


Pee 
ailed f 25 te, 
fold‘ by i che a edo ‘evel - om 
‘ THE GREAT CHURCH MUSIC-BOOK, 


THE ADVANCE, 


of th sts! will be be found ieaiien to any work 
¢ the i oe dthis season. Everything new 
mate. Fi Price. $1.25; $12 per dozen. Sample Copy 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


THE NORMAL, 


a New Singing Book, by J. Ww. SorgrRN, | ze aio as 
book for im ng Schools, Classes, Conv ete, 
Erie 75 cts.; per doz, Copies uaiied « 7 aye A, of 


Catalogues of music sent free, 


S. BRAINARD’S SONS, 
CLEVELAND, 0. 
Thousands of Common Schools 
are about to adopt and sing from 


CHEERFUL VOICES 


our New, Genial, Beautiful, Popular JUVENILE SONG 
BOOK. By L. O. Emerson. 


Whole. armies of Teachers ond, Splice have and 
yng —- the same author's ‘ en Wenesk " 
“Merry C Ne ahd can cannot do Sous or. hom io wl 
their own ne our eerful voices"? in 7 singans from ¢ the 
new book, which they will pronounce 








Better than the Best of previous issues, Price 50 cts, 
A rare good ssieided 
BEE Reis << cen ips acasesensesis . Dillard. 50 cts. 





THE AMERICAN TUNE BOOK! 


This truly “National Work contains A sof BOVEAND 
TUNES, which, after: careful) inspection, 500 puptiabed 
musicians decided to be @ the most popular ones | pup rs 
during the lasthatf century. 

All’ the well:proved favorites: are included and none 
omitted. Price, $1.50. 

A Pp thatt and h ttf instr r" 1 piece, 
IPIS DONE .ivc...--sceccesteeseee-- Poenanské, 30 cts. 

The above books and pieces sent, postpaid, on receipt 

of retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 








ce $3, on god of which it will be i 


NEW HAVEN ORGAN CO, 


ae 


New, ‘full-gizey eaaaiie “earved legs, i 
rumen! 
— finish ‘and’ are ‘warranted as 
walnut, 5 . 
‘alnu , * stops 
Wy ssa walnut, 5-octave orca, pan- 
M, A POND eos » No. 647 Broadway and 29 Union 








DEN, Teacher of of a is A 
eae 





CHAS. H. DITSON & a 711 edb N.Y. 





Manufacture the Celebrated 
Jubilee and Temple 
ORGAN Ss. 


These Organs are unsurpassed ‘fo quality of tone, 
stvle of finish, simplicity of construction, and dura- 


a> MELODEONS:in various styles and unequaled 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
NEW HAVEN.ORGAN C0., 
New. Haven, Conn. 


LINDEMAN & SONS: 





Cycloid and Square 


PIANOS, 


WAREROOMS, 
14 rand BAe batt ST., 
7 "8 NBAR" 1 AVE, NEW YORK: | 


MUSIC BOOKS 
SUITABLE FOR eg 2 mig 












Goose, "Set to music, Elliott........... $8.66 
Stalner's 8 Christmas Car Carols, Beautifully iiestrated 4.00 
( Gesmen oval ks Lieder, Album, | Eng, o iiet. Wards 2.59 
Meo it rich Mele nie, Fol Ea Palit: Raifecs.. £50 
ve trish Melod ire. Ed. Full gi A 5 
& Woore wean Album. Eng. and Ger. Words. 3. 
Sa ien s Biero-fovts.Albure,, Pwhallt: «vs. ae | 


ilt. 
a si hn’ = Complete orks, "Fo. Full WM tah 
Neuinat  Slute Pan nika l 


teen wereeser essence becece 


nour teesieb opp eee 

Opetes wigs 9% each. Oratorios 80 cents each. Bound 
= es of Plans and Vocal faane #1. 5 cock, An 
Ww sen! mark ° 
dress” rae Bebe Ks, 509 Broa war, x Y. 

Send 80 ts for the ph number of Peters’s 

Mustea! onehtys and you will get ¢4 worth of our 
latest Music.: 





ask WHY we can sefi 

4 Fint Class 7Mctave Pianos 
cout len than $30 fo make 

less 

y $600 Piano ro oat Be yf ’ 
‘Avenel of Mee Aree e100 
per cent, — We Lave no 
me Agents, but ship direct. to 
miflies at Tectiry pies and 
warrant 5 Yea Bend for 
Seren pe) oo 


to e 
Merchants, ng aur Planoa {in go States and erritories: 
U.S, Piano'Ges 865 Broadway, New Yorks 


UNITED STATES ORGANS, 
er ed as aur 
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PREMIUMS. 


PROGLAI MATION. 
TO. EVERYBODY! 


A MAGNIFICENT PRESENT: 
For 1873, 


Iris a well- known lactt fact that.there are many 
things that cannot be done in a day, thuugh, 
as the, world grows older, the new and vari- 
ous, combinations in the arts and. sciences 
render. short and easy some processes that 
bave,, been slow, and difficult, A few years 
ago au oil painting was so much of a rarity, 
by .reason.of the positive limitation of the 
supply, that only the. very wealthy could 
afford to possess one, To-day the windows 
of our fancy stores are lined with pictures 
so nearly Jike, oil, paintings,as to be hardly 
told from. them,.and ata cost which, brings 
them, within, the reach, of; all... The, fine 
chromo of ,to;day, for.all practical purposes, 
is as. good .as a painting in oil ; indeed, it 2 
an oil painting, only the painting.is quickly 
done, by a peculiar.kind of printing process, 
instead. of .by the hand of the artist. Nearly 
a year ago we bezan. to. think of.adding to 
our already.Jong and-valuable list of premi. 
ums some, chromo. that should. baso really 
good as to be wanted.by every one by whom 
it should be; seen,, As we. looked; about us; 
Oar, ideas expanded,- and .at: lagt a. pair of. 
pictures were shown us 80 trye..to Nature 
and so really meritorious that we at once 
decided théein to be'just’ what we wanted.” 

These pictures: wers painted by the émi- 
nent artist, Mr..G. G: Fish; and: sare, indeed, 
exquisitely beautiful.. 
an Good-Night Frolic,” aud represents a 

young g girl ‘frolicking with her. kitten upoo 
the bed. Thelittle blue-eved fairy is dangling 
oné of her many beautiful blonde 2 curls over 
the kitten, which is lying on its back, trying 
to faced the curl with its paws. It is. indeed, 
a perfect gem, that one cannot help. falling 
in that wie at first ‘eh inane other pictane 
is that of a young who. bas completely 
exhausted herself: with play, and is now re- 
clining on a sofa, ‘‘So Tired,” and yet so 
beautifal, thatall: who have seen it are en- 
thusiastic in their admiration. over it) and 
pronounce it positively splendid. These two 
pictures we have had chromoe|, at great ex- 
pense, by one of the best chromo-lithographic 
artists’in the country, | ‘and ‘are now having 
an immense edition, printed, to. supply the 
denand which we expect willbe made, 
They, are each 12 by 16. inches in size, and 
are being printed in’ tiverty different colors, 
from as many different stones, each color of 
the finest material; and altogether making 


One of them is called 





two of the best and most beautifal chromos.. 


that hove ever been published, and such. as 
would readily sell at the picture stores for 
$10 each ~ 

Now, therefore, we will send. both of the 
above-described valuable chromos, postage- 
paid (unmounted), as a premiun for every 
new vearly sitbscribér sent to Tae InpE-’ 
PENDENT; with $3; or wewill senda the 
chromos, postage-naid,: mounted':on thick: 


hinders’-board, sized..and -varnished;. ready: 


for r framing, for 25 cents, extra—viz., $3,25, 
in ‘All; or, mounted on ‘a cinvas Stretcher, 
présisely like ‘an oil painting; for cents 
eS obtal “ive 
ny: subscriber can obtain. th 
Fae bis sobscrip ite, shone oh 
“at thé eau rates ( 
heen for’ as or Gain ¢ thee eaten 
$6.25, 1or-on stretchers for $4.50. 


for” 


‘| on fine pasteboardy to every: eu ecriler who: 


1 


We. want first-c'ase reliable, agents, male. and, 


fema’e, in every town, village, and city in the 
whole country to cantass for these pic’ b ‘We 
aré offering EXTRA thdueements to good afents, 
and) advise all such to::send for: our deseriptive 


circulars before engaging in any other business. : 
Address 


Henry C. Bowsr, ‘Publisher, 
No, 8 Park Place, New, York City. 


ET 
List, of. Premiums. 
STEEL. ENORAVINGS, 


RITCHIE’S. MAGNIFICE ENT STEEL, EN- 
GRAVING ‘ENTITLED. 


Authors. of the: United: 


States. 

Size 19 by 85 Inches, 
One of the Finest atid “Most Celebrated 
Steel Rngravings ever produced'ii thé e¢uri/ 
eed gived, away. for ong ‘Wow 6 gubséiiber”| 


This,ts,beligyed ta, be,..tha, mast, valuable. | 
pffered for one pew.eubscriber;. |: 


premipm.ever 
Toe following distinguished ° Avior of’ 





THE. 


nee 


the United States” “appear with good-sized | 


liktiegges in’ this ¢ngraving—viz. : 
IRVING, BANCROFT. 
BRYANT, * PARKE GODWIN, 
bgp MOTLEY, = 
»GE W.. BEEC 

MISS Seb WICK, CURTIS, 

MES! STGOURNE®:; EMERSON, 
” MRB, SOUTHWORTA. R. He DANA, 
MITCHELL, MARGARET FULLEB 
WILLIs, 0380 
HOLMEs. CHANNING, 
KENNEDY. MRS. STOWE: 
MRS MOWATT RITCHIE, ues KiRKLAND, 
ALICE CARY. WHITTIFE. 
PRENTICE, >“ LOWELL, 
@. W.. KENDALL, BOKRR. 
MORBIS, BAYARD TAYLOR. 
POR. SAX. 
TUCKERM 'N, STODDARD. 
HAWTHORNE. MRS. AMELIA WELBY. 
SIMMS. GALLAG.:ER. 
P. PENDLETON COOKE, COZZEN 
HOPMAN. ’ HALLECK 
PRESCOTT 


Remember !_ One. New Name sent, with 
$3.00,. will get this Engraving, and also Tap, 
INDEPENDENT for one year. 





‘Engravings of Grant 
- and Wilson. 


WE have decided to reward every person | 
who sends us one new name, with the money 
—viz., ‘8. 00—with a copy. of each ‘of Ritchie's 
Splendid Steel Engravings | of President Grant 
and Vice- President. elect Henry Wuson, 

These engravings | we warrant to be the 
best likenesses of President GRANT and Vice- 
President Henry Wiison to be found in 
the country. 

We ask-#: prompt response, to this: extra- 
ordinary offer, and appeal to. our friends, one 
and all, to make the trifting effort necessary 
to obtain these two elegant stecl engravings,’ 

With such @ popular j present, which we 
offer to-every itis hard to , believe, that 
anybody will refuse to work for it. 


RITCHIE’S, MAGNIFICENT STEEL, EN- 
RAVING OF. ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S 


“First Reading of the 
‘Emancipation Pro- 


clamation.” 

Copied and ‘Engraved from F, B. CARPEN- 
TER'S great oil painting. Size 26 by. 36, 
WE have punchased the steel plate of this 

engraving from Mr.. Carpenter,.at a cost of. 

$8,000, with the exclusive right, to publish 
aud -use the same. as we: may see fit, and 
until further notice will present a copy. of, 
the. splendid , engraving aforesaid.to: every 
person; who shall.send, us the names of four 
new subecribers and, TEN, dollars, or who. 
will renew his subscription for four vears and 
send us TEN dollars, or who will renew his 
subscription for one or more years, and send 
us new names to make up the balance, with: 
TEN_ dollars, 


We eee Legs perfect. sati¢faction 
0a 





in case an n on or the money 
will positively be refunded. 
SPLENDID sake abana OF 


Edwin M, Stanton, 
Lars SECRETARY, or .WaR.. 
WE have purchased the new plateiof this 
engraving, and will-give one: copy, printed: 


p wiheoee ug themamie :of a .new wa 
en sone be ene gar, es aa 
| Soin in‘the Visited Btates. RE sf 





New Premium. 


Grover & “Boket Sew- 
ing, Machine... 


GROVER & Banen’ 8 world: renowned No, 
28 Fawily Sewing. Machine. ‘sells for $55, 
cash., We will,,present,such a, machine. to 
any. person! who will send sus: the ‘names 





on 15th page), which; at{sour usitalo rates; 
$3.00. each, is $57--littlé:more than the. cash 


PENDENT. fl most ‘for nothing: 


this.offer, anPeending the subscribers’ names: 
as they at them, will please state in each 


ore etc 
eof fiambér 


“ies UE: ae OF TUB: |MONEFS 9 «core 
gat be, wana i pest of 









‘of .NINETHEN new ‘subs¢tiliers! (see terns ' prion, $3 00—and tbe, ‘National. Bunday- | 


price of the machine, thus giving Tae InpE-:} $1; 


Persong. intending to take advantage of: % 


ms a he 


IND RERND ENT 


15 





sommeumiieens 





THE | BICKFORD. 


Family Knitting Ma- 
chine 


will be given toany one who.sends us the 


the money, $24, The lowest retail price of 
this machine is $30, which makes it 25 per 
cent, cheaper for any one to buy a single 
machine. of ug than'from any-otbher source, 


and at the same time do good. by adding to 
the circulation of THE INDEPENDENT. This 
machine is ggining in popularity every day 
andis''fast bé:-oming a necessity in every 
family.: Send tous for a circular, des¢rib- 
jog its wonderful economy and capacity. 


“Pure Diamonds.” 

“PorE Driamonps” is a new aud elegant- 
ly printed vofume of Sunday-school and 
Family Music, containing nearly 200 pages 
and tunes by the ablest of American music- 
al contributors. We have made arrange- 
ments by which we are able’ to offer one 
copy of this hew Sunday-school Music Book 


to any persoh who will send us the name of 
one’ flew subscriber to Tn INDEPENDENT, 
with the. money, $3.00. ‘To any . Sunday- 
school senling a club of 25 new subscribers 
to THE, INDEPENDENT, at $3. 00 cach, we will 
present 50 copies of “Pure Diamonds,” 
and for 50 new subscriptions, at $3.00 each, 
we will present 100 copies. 


WORCESTER’S 
Unabridged Pictorial 
Quarto Dictionary. 


WE will present this magnificent una- 
bridged pictorial dictionary—price $10—to 
any person who will send us the names of 








or to any person not in arrears who will 
renew his subscription for six years and 
pay us $18. This splendid volume, of 
eighteen hundred and apy. pages, is becom- 
ing more re popular wherever the 
English language i is spoken, and by thousands 
it is ‘profounced! vastly superior to'any other 
dictionaryin;the world... It is worth; a whole 
library: of ,ordinary .trash, called. books, and 
shoul acral and placed on, the. center- 
table, for daily congultation and ‘study in 
every * family.” Our favorable contract: with 
the publishers enables’ us to offer it: for the 
trifling. effort. of obtaining six..new sub- 
scribers. Reader, if you are destitute of 
this volume, go to work and secure it. 
wT Oi Lite tet os 


Carpenter’s. Book, 
SIX MONTHS AT THE WHITE HOUSE 
WITH ABRAHAM ‘LINCOLN, 


WE will send Tae INDEPENDENT ove 
year—price $3—and “Six Months at the 
White House’—price $1. 50—postace paid, to 


any petson who will send ts $3.50; or we 
wiltisend-t‘ Six Months at thé White House” 
as. present to any. p rson who will send us 
the name of one new-subscriber to THE In- 
pies Lig ah chsh bP with the money—viz., $3.00. 


PERIODICAL 
acm. 


WE will send for” One year ‘Tre Iwon 
PENDENT, ‘price $3.00, ‘arid either ond of: the 
following tna agazines+ Allantie Monthly, Hare 
» por’s Mon 
zino~to auy persdn (not already a subscriber 
to those magazines) who will setd-tis $6; or 
we will send ettherof ‘the above mugazines 
Pill ee! not, 
will send us 





one :yerr a8 premium to any 
now asubseriber, to them, who 


We will send: ‘THe ‘INDEPENDENT » One 
year; (price $3, “4 ths - Sunday, Magazine 
one, cng reatP price $2.75..to any person (not, al- 

a subscriber to tie P Sunt diy 
wees will send ua‘$5.50; 6r we wi 


will send, paihe es, of three new, sub- 
r scribers to. THE , ie Fick” the 
D money—viz., ' 


Cd Fa Ts ENT gne year 


_ schoo; Teacher, — for, one. yo ot 


onal 
— to any new subscriber,for, that ; 


of 
ue cea A IsDEPEND sont = 


one: year as A 


' _prics GRO0and the Herald of Health-for 











| shai a aes sie 2 rae Bh (not 


names of eight new yearly subscribers, with } 


six. new subscribers, with the money ($16), 


The Gober, Lippinentt ¢ Maga- 


the names of three new subscribers to Tre 
InbReERpitt. with the moriey—viz., $9 09. 


lagazine) | 
It send: the. 
above magazine’one year as a premium: to} 
any person,,not; now, a.subscriber to it,, who | so” 


) n. (not. a sub- | 4 
acriber to othe pal ‘Sunday-s WV egeéshen’} , 
who will send us $3.50; of we will send the’ 


peri: 





FS A 


ent eee ecemeneimeneaee ~ 
Herald of Health one year as a present to any 


person who will send us ihe names of two 
new subscribers to ThE INDEPENDENT, with 
th¢ iifoney—viz,, $6.00. 00. 

We wilt s¢nd Tr INDE INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $3.00—and the American Agricultur- 
ist for one year—price $1.50—to any person 
(not ‘already a subscriber to the American 
Agriculturist) who will send us $4.26: or we. 
will send the American Agriculturist one gen 
a8 & present, to avy person who will sen 
the names. of .two..new subscribers to THE 
INDEPENDENT, with the money—viz., 6.00. 


We will send Taz INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $3.00—and Our Young Fulks one yeat 
—price $2,00 to.any person who will send: us 
$4.50; or we will send Our Young Fo ks one 
year to any person who-will send us the 
names of two new subscr‘vers to THE INDE- 
PENDENY,, witlr the money—viz., $6,00. “\- 


NEWSPAPERS. 


We will send for one yéar THE InpEPEND- 
ENT, price $3.00, and: either of the follow: 
ing $4.00 weekly newspapers—Harper’s 
Weekly, Harper's Bazar—to .any person, (not 
already a tanseelber to those newspapers 
who will send us $600; or we will sen 
either of, the .aboye-papers one-yearas & 
premium to any “person, not now a sub- 
scriber to them, who will send us the names 
of three new subscribers to Taz INDEPEND- 
ENT, With the money—viz., $9.00. 











We will send Tar INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $3.00—and Youth's Companion for 
one year (price $1.50) to any person (not 
already a subscriber to Youth’s Companion 
who will send°us $3.75; or we will sen 
Youth's Companion one year as'a present to 
any new subscriber for that periodic:l who 
will send. us the name of one new subscriber 
to THE INDEPENDENT, with the money— 
viz., 


We.will send THe INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $3.00—and Hearth and Home for one 
year-—price $3.00—to any person (not already 
asubscriber to Hearth and Home) who will 
send us $5.50; or we will send Hearth and 
Home one year as a present 'to any new sub- 
scriber ‘for that periodical who will send us 
the names of three new. sudscrilers to. THE 
INDEPENDENT; with the money—viz., $9.00. 

Address 

HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Publisher of “ Tre INDEPENDENT,” 
P.-O. Box 2787, New York. 


Che Independent 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
Remittances must be m:de in Money -‘rders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts, if possible, When neither of these can 
be proca:ed, send the money 'n a Reg‘a’ered Letter. The 
present) rezistration system is virtually an ab-olute pro- 
tection against losses by mail, and all, Postmasters are 
obliged to register letters whenever requested te do so. 














BY MAIL, 83. foe % a advance. 
ae 
“ “ Ty after Py mos, 
- $33. =f ‘after 6 mos. 


If delivered in New York, 20 cents per year additional, 
Syngle copies 10 cents. 
PAPERS are f wwarned | wash an explicit order fs 
od bed "by the Pub! bh fort. dir @ -contmnanee. and an 
pag: nt atof all ur | garaces is mais as requied by law, 
No penile enbered on the’ sub. cription books without 
th ipraavances, 


“PURSCRIERS are pat part golerly ¢ y reqnested, tc ton - note tt 
due a6 op the, enrnlgn year, ¥ the - ‘without furtoer reminder 


Hare| Fleet eernitca Beret? spPamtatehtc 


ipteonrare wrappéernt the 
= ut nt whet neg a po: stages oy Tee ved tb the recep 


will be te 


= ON LOW & CO.. No, 188 Fleet street, 
“alegre in London to receive sub ‘crinti ud ad 4 ae om 


HENRY C. BOWEN," 


Editor, Publisher, and Proprieter, 
» P.-0, Bax 2987. NewYork City, 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS, 


ot on whe & paper regularly {rom the 
port ofhee whether pdtested ton 4 to “is name or anott- 


whether or not—is respon-’ 
sible for t the ar aaa 
21f a pefson'o ‘orders his. paper discontinued, he 
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ic NOTICES. 





oo All communications fer the Editorial, Literary, 
News, and Miscel/aneous Columns of this journal should 
be.addressed to The Editor of The Independent, 
P.-0. Box 2787. 

2 All communications for the Commercial Nepart- 
ment to the Commercial Editor; and all business com- 
munications from subscribers and advertiwers to Henry 
C. Bowen, Box 2787. 

2 No notice can be taken of anonymous communica- 
tions; Whatever is intended for insertion must be an- 
thenticated bythe name and address of the writer; not 
necessarily ‘for publication, but as a guaranty of good 
faith. 


&@” We do not hold ourselves responsiple for any views or 
opinions expressed in the communications of our Corre- 
sp ents. 


Manuscripts scent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot be re: 
turhed unless d by a stamped and 4 d 
envelope, 


Che Iurependent. 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Examor, PUBLISHER, AND PROPRIETOR. 

















New York, January (6th, 1872. 





‘ANOTHER DEAD DYNASTY. 


‘Tx column in the Place Vendome came 
down with a thunderous crash which startled 
the gamins in the streets and thrilled the nerves 
of all excitable Parisians; but the dynasty 
whose glorics the column celebrated bas fallen 
like a dead cedar intp a deep morass, waking 
no echoes, and leaving nothing but a strag- 
gling branch or twoto mark the Place where 
it dies. 

The death of the Third ‘Napoleon has ex- 
cited hardly avy deeper feeling than curios- 
ity. Regret there is none; pity is not 
awakened ; beyond the narrow circle of his 
creatures there is only a sense of relief at the 
removal from the world of the | selfish 
schemer whose life was a threat against the 
peave and the welfare of France. When 
the’ news ‘of his death reaclicd Paris, 
there ‘was a temporary flurry of excitement 
inthe streets. It could hardly happen that 
the ruler of France for’s score of years 
should’ pass out of-existence without the no- 
tice of his former subjects. -Besides, there 
was -curiosity. to know. what_was coming 
next. The plot for the restoration of. the 
Empire was one element in French politics. 
Now that this was eliminated, the questions 
were, How will the -remaining elements re- 
combine?’ What will the Bonapartists do? 
Hew ‘will the death of the Emperor affect 
thp stability of the Republic? But. these 
questions did not long disturb the peace of 
Paris. The Emperor being dead, the dynasty 
was ended. - That was the first conclusion. 
For the rattling Prince Plon Plon is not 
enough of a politician to make himself. em- 
peror; and the puny, pale-faced, stupid boy, 
upon. whom the title of. Napoleon IV. falls: 
so very like a gibe, is one who can never 
awaken any enthusiasm among the French 
people. So Paris settled back into her ways 
of orderly disorder; the Assembly went on - 
with its aéliberations : andthe President an- 





nounced that there was 10 objection to the | 


burial of Monsieur Bonaparte in the capital, 


provided no extra parade was attempted ai Green, moved. that Henry, James. Anderson, 


and provided he was buried as the ex-Em 
pefor, and not as the ruler. of,France. ~ . 

We have. little disposition to preach a 
homily uvon the prosaic end: of this. melo- 
dramatic career. The lesson of the life is 
too obvious to need enforcement. This man 
was an enormous sham. He was a fool only 
in ‘the sensé that the Devil is a fool. His in- 
tellect was astute, if not comprehensive, and 
his perceptions were as clear as any thor- 
oughly selfish man’s perceptions cun be, 
His Jack was in the moral sensibilities, 
Truth was notin him, Nobody believed his 
imperial »manifestees. They might fairly 
represent the condition of France and the 
policy of, the throne; but they were much 
more likely to, conceal, than to express the 
truth. » The Empire is peace,” he said; yet 
all-the while he was preparing for war and | 
seeking fora pretext to declare hostilities. : 
No European throne for the last quarter of a 4 
century has held a.ruler whose word was 
so utterly distrusted. He coquetted: with 
the radicals fill, through their - votes, he 
gained ‘the presidency. of the Republic; and: 
then ‘he shot them down fn their tracks wiui 
the guns they bad put a this hands, and 
made, himself emperor.. 
baser or. more ‘crucl treachery. 
These. never tras a as w hose cor- 


* doubt, shortened his life. 


There néyer.wai x, | 
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tempt kor the own say was more abeo- 
Inte. : 

This insincerity was ‘combined with a 
theatrical turn of mind. If he could not 
speak truth, he could, at least, act a farce very 
creditably. His absurd fiasco at Strasbourg, 
when with a proclamation he tried. to over- 
turn a kingdom; his descent from England 
upon Boulogne with a tame eagle; all the 
tawdry splendor of his rein, and his poor 


posturing before Pope and princes, show- 


how fond he was of pageantry and fuss 
and the mere semblances, of _ things, 
and how largely he relied upon them 
in the achicvement of his - fortunes. 
There never was a time during _ his 
reign when his Empire was anything but 
a figment. The sole guarantee of its perma- 
nence was in the weariness of a revolution- - 
ridden people and the weakness of surround- 
ing powers, The proof of this is the utter 


destruction of the Empire in a moment upon | 


the battle-field of Sedan. The end of the dea- 
con’s ‘‘One Horse Shay” is the only adequate 
illustration in literature of this extraordinary 
collapse. Surely, there could have been but 
little substance in a government which was 
annihilated in an instant. 

It would have been well for Napoleon, 
and bis days might have been prolonged, if 
he had cherished no other vices than insin- 
cerity. The stupid excesses of bis reign, no 
History will do 
him -full justice; and her verdict: will un- 
doubtedly be that he was 8 coarse, selfish, 
dishonorable man, with wit and persistency 
enough to push himself into the throne of 
France and keep himself there for twenty. 
years; that he helped mightily to demoralize 


’ the conscience of a nation which was none 


too scrupulous before his day; and that he 
went down to the grave carrying the well- 
earned distrust of Christendom. 


se 


SECTARIAN SCHOOLS. 
In 1869 the legislature of this state pro- 


_ vided that twenty per cent. of the excise 


moneys in the City of New York should be 
appropriated ‘‘ for the support of schools 
educating children gratuitously in said city 
who are not provided for in the common 
schools thereof.” Nathaniel Jarvis, Junior, 
was appointed to make the distribution ; and 
the result was that, of .$214,960 thus appro- 
priated, Roman.Catholic schools received 
$178,672, while- the schools of all other 
denominations received but’ $86,288. The 
same method, under the supervision: of the 
same officer, was pursued in 1870; and the 


. result this year was that, of $217,300, Roman 
- Catholic schools received $182, 295, while 


but. $35,005 were given.to those of all otber 
denominations. In the meantime, Mr. Jarvis, 
who wis the clerk of the Court of Common 
Pleas, with 9 salary of $6,000 per annum, 
received for making the distribution ‘a com- 
mission of $4,111 in 1869 and $4,898.60 in 


. 1870. In-1871-the total amount apportioned 


out of the Exgise Fund was $179,088, of 
which the Roman Catholics received ca - 
140.and all others $23,948. - . 

At a meeting of the. Board of Apporines. 
ment, held November18th, A872, Comptroller .[ 


L}.D.,a(atheli¢; and William Oland _Bourte, : 


> a Protestant, be-appointed, to gatherinforma- me 


tion and report the same to the Board, that 
the Board might “determine intelligently > 
what disposition should be made, in the in- 
terest of the city, of the remaining avails of, 
the Excise Fund.” This motion was. lest: 
Another motion was then made to the effect 


that Heury James Anderson, LL.D., and |’ 
Laurence D: Kiernan, both of them Catho- | 
’ Lica; be appointed to gather informatien and 


report the same to the Board ; which was 
adopted—Messrs. Hall, Van Nort, and Steb- | 


‘bins voting in the affirmative, and Comp- 


troller Green in the negative. On the 20th 
of the following: December the committee 


reported, and the distribution was made at"y 


the rate of $119, 112 for Roman Catholic 
schools and $23,778 for. the schools of all 
other denominations. 

. A-tabular statement of these arp insnees 
tidns stands thus: 


Years... Qatholio Schools, AM other Seboots 
1880... .cecceee $178,672..3....~ $36,288. 
1870......¢ weeee + 182,205... eevee 95,005. 
Wen ose 27587 2255140 5s 0 5 28,048» 
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priations out of the Excise Fund made to the 
‘ Catholic and the non-Catholic schools. The 
effect of thus .patronizing these Church 
schools at the expense of the public is to en: 


plain of our public school system because it 
does not teach Catholicism, are in this way 
enabled to build up their own private schools 
by the use of the people’s money; and as 
fast as they can get possession of the neces- 
sary funds from the city:treasury they with-: 
draw their children from the common 
schools, and in private schools managed by 
themselves they teach Catholicism, at the 
expense of the public. 

This whole system ought to be. cut up, 
root and branch—not only in the City of New 
York, but in every other city of the’ state 
The public moneys, arising from whatever 
sources, whether from excise or direct tax- 
ation, belong to the public, for the general 
purposes of good government. New York 
City,has for aseries of years been the the- 
ater of a gross pilfering of these funds for’ 
sectarian uses; especially in the interests of 
Roman Catholicism. There has been a 
virtual politico-ecclesiastical alliance between 
New York Democracy and the Catholic 
priesthood, in which votes, on the one hand, 
and public moneys for sectarian purposes, on 
the other, have formed the duplicate bond 
of union. We sincerely hope that the legis- 
lature will this winter place its veto upon. 
the appropriation of a single dollar to any 
private sectarian school or charity. Let 
those who want such schools or charities 
foot the bills, 


oe el 
NOAH, SISIT, AND XISUTHRUS. 


Tue Greek historians do scant justice to 
Sardanapalus. Though his harem was filled 
with the daughters of kings, he was no 
Sybarite ; for he had first conquered in war 
the fathers of his favorite spoil. Like Alex- 
ander, he was alsoa patron of learning, took 
his historians on his campaigns, and founded 

_ valuable libraries, filled with all ancient and 
modern literature. Twenty-five years ago 
it would have seemed as preposterous to re- 
cover the library of Sardanapalus as to re- 
store from the conflagration of Omar the lost 

‘parchments of Alexandfia. Indeed, it was 
not suspected that the debauchee ever had a 
library. 1 

But a large portient, certainly, of the teyet 
library at Nineveh was discovered in 1849, 
by Layard, ina room piied toa depth of a 
foot with small tablets and cylinders of 
baked clay, covered with inscriptions, some 
of which are so minute that they can scarce- 
ly be read without a magnifying glass. 
Thousands of these fragments were sent to 
the British Museum, and from one of them 
Mr. George Smith has just decipbered the old 
Babylonian story of the Deluge, which we 





extreme-antiquity,.and Probably: older: than 
Moses, the historian of Noah. “ Though évi- 
dently not ‘one of the“ two documents from 
which *Moses) compiled ‘his account’ of ‘the 
t Flood, itis nearly-if not quité as ancient aa’ 
; they, ad was brought to Ninevéh fram he’ 
.}, oldér Bebylonian city-Of Ereéht..71¢' is“ cen+ 


| for’ each’ ‘ménth), and .is~ the’ appropriate 
legend, for the month. Sebat, which the As- 
’ syrians called “the rainy.” It may be of 
- interest to compare it with’ the story of the 
| Flood as told by Moses and by Berosus, 
_ who gives another quite full account ot the 
sawe catastrophe, 

The builder of. the ark is called Sisit, 
which differs from Noah, but is the same 
as the- Xisuthrus- of. Berosus. The three 
“accounts agree that he was warned . of. 
the Deity—Kronos of Berosus, and Hea or 
. Oanines- of ‘the Erech -version—to -build a 
vessel. Into it-he was to gather his family’ 
and individuals of all sorts of animals, : They | 
also-vagree that all the earth was:overflowed, 
and that all wen and animals, except those: 
_ in the-ark, were destroyed. «They agree in ‘ 
- the sending of birds three times from-the:{: 
- atk after it bad rested on a mountain, and in 
, the sacrifices offered — a from the |! 
ark: 


mentioned by Berosus, that the. Deluge:was 
announced as @:punishment for sin, .: The*}. 
has turned: to’ sin,” says Istitat,--the 


te ‘Astufte iit see 
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courage the withdrawment of children from |’ 
the common schools. Catholics, who com- | ca 


published two weeks ago. It--certainly is of + 


2 tained onthe eleventh of twelve tablets: (one. 


of The Erech version. states fully the tact, nof ‘ , 


“ Like reeds floated pées of the evil 
_ doers, andiof: all fd cries ot turned 
_ to sin,” says Sisit, in telling the tale. 
The vessel itself is called an ark by Moses— 
that.isya boxer chest; and thereis ne indi-- 

Heer an acquaintance with navigation. 
The Erech version, however, agrees. with 
Berosus. in calling it.a ship or vessel, gives 
it a pilot, launches it into-the sea, and caulks 
it with bitumen, as does.the Mosaic storys 
but only after it has been found to be leaky. 
It is probable tbat this maritime version had 
its origin, as did the earliest Babylonian 
civilization, on the Persian Gulf The di- 
mensions of Sisit’s ship are unfortunately 
lost by a break of the tablet; but, unlike 
that of Noah and that of Berosus, its breadth 
and hight are equal. They were given in ~ 
cubits, and not so extravagant as the ac- ~ 
count of Berosus. 

The Noachide version differs from the other 
twoin saving but eight souls. The others add 
to the family of Xisuthrus ‘bis pilot and his 
servants and friends.’ According to Moses, ~ 
Noah remained nine months in the ark; 
while Berosus gives no limit of time, and 
the Erech story allows but seven days for 
the rising of the waters‘and seven more for 
their subsidence. What the mountains of 





we do not certainly know. Assurnazibal ~ 
in his Annals mentions Nizir as a mountain- 
ous region near Zamua; and, as Zamua was 
almost certainly in Armenia, we may sup- 
‘pose that this new record corroborates the 
biblical statement that the ark rested on-one 
of the Ararat or Kurdish mountains. The 
Mount Judi of the Koran’s story of the 
Flood is the same. 

The biblical story of the birds sent out is 
much the most beautiful aud probable of the 
three. Berosus simply says that birds were 
sent out three times. Sisit says: 

‘On the seventh day I sent forth a dove, 
and it left. The dove went and searched, 
and found no resting place; and it returned. 

I sent forth a swallow, and it left. The swal- 
low went and searched, and found no resting 
place; and it returned, I sent forth a raven, 
and it left. The raven went, and it saw the 
corpses on the waters, and it did eat. It 
floated and wandered away, and it did not. - 
return.” S ‘ 
The beautiful incident of the olive leaf is... 
omitted, and the order of sending the birds is 
much less natural than that of the Bible. 

Another point of difference is the gift of. 
immortality to Sisit hinted at. by Berosus, 
but in the Mosaic story awarded to Noah's 
ancestor, Enoch. ids 

It was said of the Moabite Stone that it ce 
read like anew page from the Bible. The - 
same is true of this record of Sisit. «it would ~ 
be absurd to look to it for any. “ corrobora- _ 
tion” of Scripture further than it proves 
the extreme antiquity of the story of the 
Flood. «The biblical account is the simplest. 
of all; and this from Nineveh comes nextto _ 
it, contrasting with it especially in the‘por- . 
tions which recognize . polytheism...-We- - 
might almost suppose we were reading’from ° 
Moses when it is said that the Deity spate: “4 
“I. will cause it to rain violently from; 
heaven, Enter into the midst of the ship-and- - 

shut the door.” But when we réad, afew. > 
’ limes later, that the irruption of water fright _ 
’ enéd. the gos themselves, ‘that they. ffed like} 
k hunted ‘beasts. over mountains and- plains, 4 
that ‘they sought refuge in the heaven of thie’ 
supreme Anu, crouching down in terror, _ 
“like dogs with their tails between their - 
legs,” we see that we are in a very different 
atmosphere from the pure monotheism of 


_| Moses. 


We may confidently look to the cuneiform 
records to shed much light on the rest of the 
cosmogony and patriarchal history of Gene- 
sis. There ate other buried ‘records in 
Nineyeh and Babylon,.and we know. jast*) 

‘wlifere ‘to look°for them.’ No ‘mat “who~~ 

P wishes to hand.down. his name to .posterity 

: as an American patron of learning-could do 

> better than to devotea hundred thongand | 

dollars to excavations in the ancient cities of: - 

, the Euphrates ‘atid’ Tigris, ~ Bat we fear that 

England will antitipate ns) once more’in 

c gathering these -marvelo preserved 

legends and histories ‘of ‘the &: rliest civiliza- 

ton of the world.’ % 7S yh OF eae 

au Le) O 
- alate. speech,.at, Exeter Hall, Archbishe . 

OP. op Manning, 430 spoke .. of the. heliet in “witch. 

craft as exploded. Bat there is ab ot ong at “i 

the earlier Popes defining witchcraft She tee ae r 
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Nizir were on which the ship of ‘Sisit rested * 
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THE USE OF A CREED. 





Tue Catholic Standard puts to THE In-~ 
DEPENDENT a few fair questiotis which it 
would be discourteous not to answer. After 
qhoting with approval a paragraph of ours 
concerning creedlessness, the Standard 
queries : 

“Tf ‘people who have no creed—that is 
to say, no religious opnions’—do not exist, 
we would like to know how there. canbe a 


cburch without. a creed—‘ that is to say, 
without religious opinions.’ wy 


To this we reply that it is difficult to under- 
stand bow a church can have opivions of 
any sort, religious or secular. Opinions are 
the property of individuals; societies or cor-— 
porations cannot be said to haye opinions. | 
What the Standard means to suggest. is, 
doubtless, that every church must have a 
basis of truth on which it rests and about 
which it is organized. To this statement we 
should offer no denial. Wedo not see how 





a church which promises.to do anything can 
heip having some explicit understanding 
among its members about what is to be done. 
if they agree to engage in some definite 
work, they must agree upon some definite 
principles by which they will be guided,’ in 
their work. 

“The analogy of a club or a scientific asso- 
ciation is sometimes suggested by: those who 
hold ‘that‘a church may properly be creed- 
less. But a church is radically unlike a club - 
ora scientific association. The‘ object of 





the club is social enjoyment; the object of | 
the scientific association’ is free’ inquiry. 
Manifestly there is.no need that either of 
them. should have any organic principles. | 
But a church, in our understanding of that 
word, ig a body of individuals who have | 
jained. themselves: together, not merely | for 
social culture, not merely for the discussion 
of certain high subjects of thought, but for 
the: prosecution of a-very important. enter- 
prise. They have a mission to fulfill. They 
hayé a Gospel to preach. They must, there- 
fore agree among themselves, at least, in_ 
gencral terms, what their mission is and 
what Gospel they will preach, 

This basis of organization, which we may 
call a creed, need not: be elaborate. It may 
be-put into a few paragraphs or it may be 
extended over pages. Our own preference 
would be a full and careful statement of the 
elementary truths of religion according to 
thie best lights afforded to those. constituting 
the organization. But some chart of. prin- 
ciples, large or small, is part of tbe 
necessary outfit of. every. Christian: 
church. A ¢ompany of religious - dilet: 
tanté who are curious about many things, 
but strenuous about nothing; whose aim | 
is culture, rather than ‘benevolence; and 
who do not mean to burden themselves with 
any earnest work forthe welfare of their 
fellow-men, may do very well without any 
organic principles; but a Christian church - 
has a different purpos’ and niust, stand upon . 
a ‘differént basis. When. our ‘fiends, the. | 
Free Religio..ists take Mr, Abbot's advice, 
and begin the. work of propagandism, :they 
will be obliged to:make up:their minds what. 
they . will. propagate:: «> WeocHave:: always. 
thought that. Mr. Abbot's. judgment-in- this. 
matter was better thanthat of Iis*associates <7 





aid that the only- justifiéation of Free Re-"; 
ligion’ is in aggressive work, of sore sort, 

for humanity. Such work can be. done by. ; 
organizations better than, by individuals; 
42d when the organization begins.to work it 
will be obliged to have some definite princi- 
ples. to work by and some definite ends to 
attain. ' 

‘The. Standard’s ‘catechism goes” on se 
follows: 

“We would also be glad to be informed of 
what’ account a creed can be which . is not 
accepted as binding u pon the consciences of 
the’ members “of-a-church? ‘And; further- 
mors, how any creed cat’ possess such force 
unless ‘it is absolutely :and-infallibly true?’ 
and. how it can. be‘abselutely: true, andbe ac: 
cepted. and believed to beso. by:those who | 





Teceive it, except on-the ground that it-ema-. . 
nites from a source which. is divinely pro- 
tected from error— that b to say,’ is INFAL- 
LIBLE.”  * 


subjéct® 8° 6 > ¢ : 
Phe Thirty-finth’ Corigress, by an’ “net “aip- 


| bership. tts basis of belief should be freely 


shown to all candidates, that those who 


are able to judge for themselves may deter-_ 


mine whether or not they wish to enter into 
its fellowship. But the custom of requiring 


all who join the church to yield their assent _ 


toa whole boty of theology is simply ab- 
sud. Candidates .for churchmembership 
are, in the majority-of cases, persons who 
have never investigated theological -ques- 


tions ‘sufficiently to form any sound judg- 


ment about them. To ask them to affirm 
their belief in these great matters is like ask- 
ing a boy, on his entrance to the polytechnic 
school, whether he believes in the Principia 
or the Calculus. It is not faith ina creed 
that saves.men, it is personal trust in- a 
Saviour; and those who give evidence of 
such trust are entitled to admission to the 
church without burdening their brains with 
bodies of theology. By doing his let they 
will learn of the doctrine. 

The Standard further wants to‘know how 
a creed can have any force unless it is abso- 
lutely and infallibly true. To which we reply 


by asking how a railway guide can ever be. 


trusted unless it is absolutely and. infallibly 
accurate. There are plenty,of blunders in 


the best of the railway guides, as every trayv- 


eler knows; but they are a great convenience, 
nevertheless. 

In answer to the last question of the Stan- 
dard, it is enough to say that a creed could 
not, of course, be absolutely true unless it 
emanated from an infallible source; and, 
therefore, no creed is absolutely true, because 


none of the creed-makers are or have been 
, infallible. Nobody but the Pope claims in- 


fallibility ; and, after reading the able argu- 
ments of such learned Catholics. as Bishop 
Ketteler of Mayence and Archbishop Ken- 


| rick of St. Louis, we have been forced to 


| whole is arranged under seventy-six titles, 





the conclusion that his claim is not’ well" 


founded. 








CODIFICATION OF THE LAWS OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 





Tue laws of the United States act directly 
upon the people as a part of ‘‘the supreme 
law of the land.” The form in which they 
are published is that of seventeen huge, vol- 
umes, that contain all. the statutes enacted 
since. the organization of the Government 
under . the: present Constitution. Some of 
these statutes have céased to be operative by 
limitation of time; others have been re- 
peaied or modified by subsequent legislation ; 
and all of them exist as a body of laws with- 
out’ any, ‘classification’ or arrangement . ac- 


cording to. the affinity of the subjects re- 


ferred to. Existing in. this form, they are 
almost wholly: inaccessible to the great mass 


‘| vise the revision, in consequence of new laws 


of: the people, who have no nieans.of know: : 


ing what are the laws of the General-Gov- 


ernment, or how their rights and obligations + 
are affected thereby. They are, hence, a terra- 


tneognita, beyond: the ° teach ‘of the popular] 


mind. Even légal experts find ‘it difficult to 


make themselves familiar with ‘these™ laws, to. 


pealed or. modified;.and,, if -s0,..how: mach 
more difficult must it be for the.peopla.to 
understand the TSeTsTition” perigapers they are 


ic 9: woe walt 


| proved June 27th, 1866, undertook to sim-_ 


plify this legislation and make it more ac- 


the advice and. consent of.the Senate, “to 
appoint three persons, learned in the law, as 
commissioners, to revise, simplify, arrange, 
and consolidate all the:statutes of the United 
States,- general and permanent’ in their 
nature, which shall’be in force at the time 


| cessible, by authorizing the President, with . 


such commissioners may make their final | 


report.”. “These commissioners were in- 
structed to “bring together all statutes and 


parts of statutes which,. from, similarity of 


subject, ought.to be brought together, omit-.., 


ting redundant.or obsolete enactments, ‘and: 


' making such alterations as may be necessary 


{ original text placing the whole under con-* 


To,.this we answer that the use of. acreed: is 
not to, domineer over.the consciences.of in- ; 
dividuals; but: to- furnish-:a:gnide::for:Chris-!: 
tian work. Probably-ne-persen would unite 
with a church. whose fundamental articles he 


utterly diabelieved.” But, on- the other+hand;:* as thus’ revised; ‘consotidated-and ‘amended; + turn in-hjs.coffin and «the Dake repr 
go: ton to-ley hhis-mo 


the-church has: né:tizh to demand dseent-t6~F 
its'theelogicnl articles as #-C0b dition of prem‘ 





» venient’ ¢ titles, “chapters, ‘and ‘sections, of 


other suitable divVisidns” aiid subdivisions.” 
The -wotk>:being:: finished): the act: ¢onteni- 
plates that it shall 4lyeri-be‘submittéd to Con- 
gress for its‘eonsidération ; “and, if the laws, * 


are-re-énacted> tfeit the’ éddttiéartont ts'td 


_ to-:reconeile’ the -contradiétions, supply the’ 
, omissions, and amend the imperfections of the 


"4 lustre.of his public life—_ 


keep track of them, and.know. what statutes - will be a great aid to: the people in: ~: 


are in force. and what, ones have been re-, 
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Two boards of commissioners have at suc- 
cessive periods had this difficult yet impor- 
tant task in their charge. . The first, consist- 
ing of Caleb Cushing, Charles P. James, and 
Judge Johnson, was appointed by President 
Johnson. The second, consisting of Benja- 
min Vaugh Abbott, Charles P. James, and 
Victor C.: Basinger, was appointed by 
President Grant, in 1869. The latter com- 
missioners, upon whom the chief work of the 
revision has devotved, aré about ready, as 
we learn, to submit the result of their three’ 
years’ labor to Congress, for its acceptance, 
modification, or rejection. 

We have received a copy, containing the 
larger portion of the revision, only to be im- 
pressed with the great labor its preparation 
must have cost and the immense facility for 
knowledge that such a revision will furnish 
to all classes that may have occasion to 
study the laws of the United States, The 


embracing all the subjects of congressional 
legislation, and each title giving all the laws 











relating to the subject which it indicates, 
with marginal references to the original text 
and also judicial decisions expounding these’ 
laws. When necessary, the titles are divided 
into chapters and the chapters subdivided 
into sections. Words found in existing laws 
which it is proposed to omit as useless are’ 
placed. in brackets ; and words which are to 
be-added, either as substitutes for omitted 
words or to perfect the law, are placed in_ 
italics, “Each title virtually supplies its own 
index, and enables the reader with great ease . 
to find any law of which he may: be in 
search. 

Of the accuracy of the revision we ate ‘ 
not competent to speak. Congress, of 
course, will not adopt it without: carefully 
considering it, title by title and chapter by 
chapter. Yet we can see, from a cursory” 
survey of the several titles and chapters, 
that such a revision must greatly popularize 
the laws of the General Government, It 
would be a decided . improvement .upon. 
Brightley’s Digest of these laws, excellent 
and learned as that work may be. .Eyery . 
lawyer would consider himself unfurnished 
without a copy in his possession... Every. 
editor of a newspaper would need it for the 
proper discussion of many of the questions 
that'from time to time agitate the public 
mind. Every member of Congress would 
find it a help in ‘the discharge of his duties. 
It would be an easy and accessible. guide to 
every executive officer of the Government 
and every. judge on the Bench. Every : 
man of ordinary. intelligence would -haye 
the legislation of his country. within facile 
reach. When the time should ‘arrive to re- 


or the.repeal of modification of old ones, the 
task would -be a very simple thing, in com- 
parison with the original work. We trust 
that the design which the ‘Thirty-ninth Con-. 
gress‘so’ well conceived and which the com: . 
missioners seem to have so well executed © 
will not,fail of ‘being « carried ‘into effect. It 


knowledge of the laws under which they are. 
living nae hy ‘which: —_ are held sents 
ible 
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LAND.. - 


SOMEBODY has said, we forget ie that 
no man becomes 8 reformer after forty. Mr.’ 
Gladstone assuredly is one of the exceptions 
which prove the truth of the rule~if, in- 
deed, it be true. If ‘he could have been 
told forty years ago, when he first came into - 
the House of Commons ag a Tory, what 
things he would be left.to do after he was. 
sixty, he would” have. exclaimed : ‘Is thy. 
servant a dog; that be should do these great, 
things!” The disestablishment. of. the: Irish 
Church; household suffrage, and the vote by 
ballot, not to mention slighter matters, ° 
would have looked to him -in 1882 as -dread- 
ful deeds,-and as impossible for him to help 
to come to pass as the abolition of the House 
of Lords er of the throne itself. And in the 
sixty-fifth year of his age and -the eighth 


- Ode petarun irepidactt ata : 
Claudere tasty” 


he is abou’ to!’ propose. changes iti’ "Bola 
institutions wHich: ne. make Lord, Eldon | 


rifembers” 


nounced the intention. of the Government 
to propose at the next session of Parliament 
to put the transfer. of real estate as, neagly 
as possible on the same footing as that of 
personal property; and, worse than this, te 
repeal the law of promogeniture, and to 
leave land, to, the operation of the general . 
laws for the transmission of property in case _ 
of intestacy, Thus Mr, Gladstone is the, 
champion for whom is reserved the accom: 
plishment of the adventure which Mn. 
Bright began in 1863, and for doing, which . 
the London Times accused him of proposing - 
to seize.the lands of the rich and diyiding | 
them among the poor; and he will also be 
the man, whom Cobden saw in vision when. 
he prophesied that they who. should rid the - 
soil of the fetters. which. hindered its pur. 
chase and sale, like any. other yalue, would. 
be considered as great benefactors to, En- , 
gland as they: who had given her the bless - 
ing of free trade. We are proud to say 
that Tae INDEPENDENT foretold, all but ten 
years ago, that Mr. Bright would llye to. see». 
this work he had begun accomplished—a 
prophecy which nothing but an untimely 
death:can: hinder from. being: literally ful- 
From the, days of the Conquest the in- 
Stitutions of England haye .rested;,on. the . 
ownership of the soil as .their foundation. 
To secure the throne of William the Cons, 
queror, the land was divided into, knights’, 
fees, about sixty thousand in number, and 
bestowed on ‘his. followers .on.: the tenure ef, 
military service. To confirm this system, the, 
jaw of primogeniture,.was.. introduced, so 
that the estates might remain in the hands of 
arge ptoprietets; fmorder that ;there might 
lways be a powerful body of men to sup- 
rt the crown. These lands were culti- 
vated by “ viilliis,” whose condition i8! no, 
degree different from that of our former . 
slaves, excepting that they had the privilege , 
of following their lords to the wars and hay- 
ing their leathern jerkins run through by,the, 
lances of steel-clad knights. In those days, . 
and for centuries later, personal property. was; 
of yery little account 20d of very smallamount, ; 
and-most of the }<gislation, all cone bythe: 
owners of land, was contrived to keep*it in 
the families of the actual'possessors, by making < 
the transfer of it difficult.’ And it has ‘con-* 
tinued thus unto this day; so that it is very” 
difficult and expensive to get a sure,title to an. 
estate, the actual possession of the title-deeds 
and charters being the sole proof. in general, . 


of: rightful ownership..- Registries ;,, of - 
deeds,' which. have; existed. in . this. 
country from: its -first: settlement; were: 


unknown’ excepting in ‘Middlesex, and ‘un-’ 
thought of, apparently, till Lord Brougham 
attempted their introduction elsewhere, more 
than a generation since. ‘Eutails and re-— 
mainders complicated the. alienatioa. of 
lands, and the lawyers. had.to rack their in- 
genuity to devise fictitious. processes for cut- 
ting them off. The courts, from avery early: 
date, always favored. the:sale of .estdtes and: 
discoitragéd: ‘thé tying°tp of-land, “om "the. 
general ground 6f: public -utility.~ “It "is: to* 
facilitate: the - ‘purchase’ and sale’ of land, by- 
furnishing simpler~ ‘processes and ‘evidences - 


5}| of »_ that’ oR ie the_ Gladstone | 
njjat st ry Topose produce will. ~bave f for. 
their, 3 sate as..already., been dong. 


in Treland,. waere; the whole soit almast wag. 
| evened and tied -up by: entails, settle: - 
ments, and mortgages: that neither owners 
nor creditors could move hand or foot.* The 
Parliament interposed and cut the’ knots by 
the Encumbered Estates Commission, where- 
by a bit of paper ‘as big as a man’s hand, 
being a judicial decree, gave a, perfect title 
to the purchaser... The success of this new 
reform is the more certain that. it. bus the. 
support.of Lord Derby, and, of. many other - 
great proprietors, on the ground that -it wili~ 
increase the valuevof ‘real estate. 

The ‘alteration ‘in “the old laws of which’ 

we haye just spoken is practically the most ° 
important of the two in, question.. For the. 
custom of premogeniture is one that really 
rests, on public opinion, rather than.ou,law. 
It.is.a rare thing: for-this custom actually to: 
taker effect;: Itois only. when ‘a landowner.’ 
dies without a will,.and without! having set- 
tled his-real éstate in his lifetime, ‘that*primo-” 


‘| genituré comes iné play. °°Ta saci “chiie” 


the etagst Son’ or, Tatkliig” childreh, the’ singkt | 
malé ‘elt Jnherits, alt the land. ‘But, thi 
very Farely, occuts, ‘Dis or Jetilemente being” 
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abolition of primogoniture would put real 
state on the same ‘footing ii England” 


as it is in this country. If a landholder 

see fit to leave all his real estate to’ iis 
eldest gon, he can still do so; “and so he” 
can in this country. Only in the one case it’ 


w-uld not shock public opinion ; whereas in 
the other it would outrage it, unless the rea- 


sons were very sufficient. The owner of | ¢ 


the land will have the same absolute control 
of his property then as now; only in case 
of his intestacy his land, as well as his 

personalty, will be equally divided among 


bis heirs; instead of going to ‘his eldest’ 
son, At present, in such case, if there be ho 
gon, the daughters, if any, divide equally. ‘ 
Abd ‘by'special' custom lands have’ been 60 | 


divided’ from ‘the begianing; and ‘notably in 
Kent, the inhabitants of which county so 
successfully resisted the Conquerér that they 
extorted from bim their old custom of gavel- 
kind, by which the lands ofan intestate de- 
eedent go to all the sons equally. “Tle 
sdme custom obtains in the Channel Islands: 
Tie practical operation of the caange would 

: Chiefly felt in ‘the case of landowners 
dying in their minority, or incapacitated by 
insanity or imbecility from executing ‘legal 
papers. Inthe course of years these cases 
m ght be sufficiently numerous to prodiace a 
préceptidle effect on the distribution of lands. 
Aid then public opinion is more likely to 
enange under the new than under the old 
state of things. At any rate, the change in 
both the particulars of which we have writ- 
ten is one of those which must do good, and 
cah do no harm. 





Gaitorint: Motes. 


Tue following letter of Father, Hyacinthe to 
Mr, Van Meter, whose schools in Rome have 
just been suppressed, we publish for the first 
time. ‘He says: 


\< Sir ;—It is now some years since, at Rome, 
while passing St. Petcr’s, in company with a 
priest of my own order, a peasant respectfally 
approached us and asked the name of that 
church. ‘ Fovera macchina’ said my compen- 
jon,'with a smile, when the rustic had passed 
ont of. bearing, and we continued our walk 
past.the almost. supernatural glory. of. the 
marble pile, But my. own, admiration... was 
dampened, and I could not carry on so gayly my 
part of the ridicule of the man in the face of 
the superstitious regard for matter. I was 
haunted by the vision of this ignorant and su- 
perstitious creature, who seemed to me to tep- 

resent an entire people. “I fetarned to my cell 
in the convent, and was overwhelmed with 
griefand almost with -despeir as Iread these 
words of the Evangelist: ‘ Ye have taken away 
the key.of knowledge; ye entered not in. sour- 
selves, and them that. were,.entering in. y¢ hin- 
dered,’ Since that time the temporal power 
of the Pope has been crushed beneath the feet 
of his faults (I will not ‘say his crimes), and it 
were easy to believe that with political liberty 
there had entered into Rome not only the 6du- 
cation of the people, which of ‘itself is inéuffi- 





cient, and ‘may be ‘ruinous; but morel aud ‘re- 


ligious: instruction. Youand f,‘sir, have: been 
more-or less the victimes of this pleasing ‘.deln- 


sion; and we returned tothe Pehyere em Ee 


Bas Pe 


tion of a pew and ‘traly Christian order: ara 


pave vot counted On the ih) will, and ‘éepécia'ly 


of the acl of tntelligdiice Sf the Ttaltad’ Gov- | badd 


ertimetit Which; yielding {0 ite owd turt ‘to the 


strange blindness of the tenipdral power, ‘saeri- 


fices every day the highest interests of spiritual 
order, and subordinates to. the. political occupa- 
tion of Rome the great. mission, which belongs 
to it, 


$- Sealiger , has said that the Italians are all. 
miore or Jess Atheists, This opinion is epigram- 


matic, bat’ “certainly extravagant. It is true, 
héwever, that what Ie especially lacxing in this 


rate, Stherwise £0 ‘favored, to ‘make it a great ° 
people, is faith. Anctent‘ Rome wae one Of thé’ 


mist religiéus: cities in! the. world; ‘modern 
a is almost the contrary, where ‘religion 
Mthe whole truth must be: spoken, con- 
ence is. held in the least esteem, 
“Nevertheless, my coar sir, your noble at- 
tempt wih not be fruitless, You have reason 


to'love'a country which deserves bettér rulers 
than those who have governed. it for ages: and” 
you have reason to believe’ in its rixesori-'| 


tien: bythe Christian instruction and: Bduca 
tion, of, the: people, and; itiije mot. in: vain! 
that... 
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Tue Jndex mentions the fact that General and 
Ex-Gov, J6ééph'R: Hawley thas \ecently joined 
the Asylum Hill Congregational chureh in ‘Hart? » 
ford... The uUndez improves the: sotasion as fol. 
lows; . 

‘He-was required to: express his :belicf: in 


the articles of faith, of that church; including; 
the doctrine of the Trinity, the communion o: 


the'saints, the 
life mated sy 
ae ot ough Christ only, repentance, 
three the ee Holy Gh ‘Ghost, the unity of ail organ. | 
believers:.2¢ constituting one 
ie a and the divin ondinalion of 
—, and the communion. And’ this in the 
r half of the nineteeuth century!’ 


The implication is that every man “in the latter 
half of the nineteenth century’’ who confesses 


inspiration. of the Serip- 


‘his belief;in these doctrines mentioned is either 
a fool.or a hypocrite. The Jndex is sometimes; 
| called ‘‘Liberal’’ paper. 





Tue Rev, E, C. Towne. has: formed.a Radical. 
Club and organized ‘The Fraternity. Church’’, 
in New Hayen. The members, of , the latter. 
unite ‘‘for associated doing of good, secking 

‘truth, and promotion of fellowship,” and the 
minister is only required to be “of approved 
character, devgtion to doing good, zeal for the 
stady of truth, and reasonable learning.” Mr. 
Towne explains in the Jndex that tH 


“to-day the Fraternity Church has a Theist as‘ 
~| @ paster; but sueh a thing might heppen as that: 


an Atheist, should come to his place, so large in 
ares Pagina “truth and love ms ont do excel- 
wellias'a minister, and he would find no" 


~r- to keep him out,” 


Mr. Towne complains. that the Free. Religious. | 


Association will do nothing to. help, his strug- 
gling enterprise. He thinks that. ‘the disposi- 
tion to lend a hand”, is one ‘which radicals, 
surely, of all people ought to cherish. " That is 


afact; and their failure to lend a hand is a 


strong point ‘against them.” What sort of 
“*human fraternity” is that whose motto ‘is 
“Everyman ‘for himself” ? f 


CenGress seems in a donbtful and: uncertain 
mood as to'the propriety of increasing the Presi- 
dent’s salary from twenty-five to fifty thousand 
dollars.per year, The question. is.a very simple 
one.. The salary at its present mark is a dis- 
grace to the nation, meanly, out of proportion 
to the dignity of the office, and not at all an 


adequate remuneration in view of the character . 


of the service rendered and thé necessarily large 


expenses which the President’ mist facur to’ 
maintain the social proprietiés- of his position. | 


The American people are abundantly able and 
just as. willing to pay their. Chief Magistrate a 
larger salary... We-would much:sooner. place: it 
at one hundred thousand dollars than leave it:at 
its. present contemptible smallness... Congress 
need have no fear that public sentiment will 
not cordially sustain the increase proposed. 

There is not one man in a hundred who cannot 
see at a glance ‘that the President should be 
better paid. We hope that the friends of the 
measure Will not suffer themselves t6 be balked 
by any system:/of parliamentary tactics. Let us 
haye a vote on: the question: 





Tur New National Era, of Weshington, boldly. 
contreverts.. the position of, the. ‘Postmaster- 
General.in regard to the cost.of the franking 
privilege, and insists that the cost, of franking is 


hardly a perceptible tax upon | the Department, 


Tt says: 


og ont every publ public G. focument Penta by. b 


and ook free through the wee ame df eae 
song Sr aucune "fine tin nig. ng. Prvioge Gaacneh 994 ‘ 


to more than $360,000,"’ 
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760 tons of paper are printed qd congressional 
documents, on which the postage is only ‘‘ one 
cént & pound,” and amiounts, If paid, té ‘only 
$60,000. ai year. We wish: the General Post 
office -had., the, energy too give us: the 
exact, weight of tbe; feanked . mails .sent. 
from. Washington, apd the. actual sums 
paid to the mail contractors in, consequence 
of this additional load upon the, mails, It, 
would be well for the Benate Committee on 
Postage to make an official Fequisition | for pre- 
cise returns on thése ‘poits, and’'alsd'upou the 
actual weight of the’lotters carriod in the mails, 
and of the néwspapers, 60 as to find the séuices 
of the; expensé of conveying ‘the mails.’ We 
should like to:know how much of the. cost is 
simply, for carrying ,.meila jand stopping .at 
postoffices, irrespective, of weight, aud how 
mach is added for letters, how Joveh for news- 


papers, and how. moueb for Sranked, matter, . Tt 


will be a great advance in our Sed of le, 
lation when bitess Comes to’ 
returns and plain facts, és the’ 
The Zra further opposes the. .repealof the 
franking privilogé.Itedyst >"> 


vod wort i Atte. of, great public advantage,’ 
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Wet believe the abolition ot the franking, priv-.. 
ilege, so far as letters are ® concerned, t should. fol-,. 
low, not precede, the reduction of the letter 


4) postage toone-cent per ounce. "That wis the” 
preggo wd of tie body and thé” 


way it Was doné in England, ‘without a word of” 
objection’: And’ as to' congiessional’ doou- 
ments, the objection is .removed:by a simple” 
provision. that each; House: of Congress should | 


| include in. the cost of the documents the. price 
| of postage, along.with the price of paper. . There, 


is no justice in. charging the cost of, circulating, . 
documents to the fund arising from letter post- 
age. Let, each tub stand on its own bottom, 
It takes no difference in the expense | to the 
Tréasury ‘whether the money is paid for postage” 
of docriments of paid in’ gratuitous’ aid to the ' 
Post-omies:: 





Tue troubles in Louisiana have led Senator 
Frelinghuysen to offer a ‘joint resolution of the 
two houses of Congress, proposing ‘a constitu- 
tional amendment,to provide that disputes aris- 
ing. with regard to the persons chosen as elect. 
ors, of President and Vice-President. in any , 
state shall be decided by the Supreme Court of . 
thé United States, ‘and that Congress shall, have’ 
power to énforce the article by appropriate leg. 
islation. Fortuiiatély for the country, 4he"ma: 
jority:for General Grant is so preat that It makes 
no. differenge: as: to the result: whether the 
Greeley or the Grant electors in Louisiana be 
recognized ag the..ones. lawfully, ehgsen, It 
might haye been otherwise... The electoral vote 
of that state might haye determined the result; 
and, had this been the fact, the controversy. 
would have rocked the whole nation. The | 
Constitution of the United States, as it now is, 
provides no legal machinery for the ‘decision of 
a contested case in respect to presidential elect- 
ors, and the object of the amendment proposed 
by Senator Frelinghuysen is to remedy this 
defect, The case that has arisen in Louisiana 
clearly, shows that some remedy should be sup- 
plied, provided we are to adhere to the aystem 
of electing the President and Vice- President by 
an Electoral College. We should be glad to 
abolish the system altogether; yct, if it be re- 

tained, Jet:it, be legally guarded sgaiust all }con- 
tingencies. 


th 


TE re-election of Senator Conkling to the 
United States Senate | was, of course, a fore-. 
ast unanimity, ‘uD. 
marred by a rebar dissenting voice, with which 
he was réndminated by thé Republican eaucas, ' 
the highly complimentary speeches made by 
members:of the senate and the assembly, ‘and 
the universal. wish aud .expectation of: Repub- 
licans throughout tie state that he should be 
chosen to fill his own vacancy, are but a proper 
tribute to his unflinching fidelity as s Reppblic- 
an, his untiring service in the recent, cam igo, 
and his eminent ability ‘asa senator of the 
United States. Not even’ Seward, or Webster, 
or Suitiner,’in thé palmicst' days of personal 
and political popolarity, ever received’a ‘more 
spontaneous and unhesitating’ endorsement. 
Senator Conkling deserves this. warm ‘expres- 
sion of public; favor fromthe Empire: State. 
Unlike his. slippery colleague, .he has proved 
himeelf, faithful .to the principles of, the party 
that honored him, A bold and ready debater, 





largo” “édmprehension, he 18 to-day one of the 
foreti vet men Of ‘the state and ‘the tation. We 
hope “that ‘lie will‘see “fils ‘Oppoftiiilty’ and 






public good. 
Tue Senate of the United § States, on the mor;; 
tion of Senator Sherman, hes, the Com- 


mittee on Privileges and Elections to. inquire 
on report whether the recent president: 


Arkaiisas in accordance with ‘the ‘Constitution’ 
and'lawé of the United Statésand also the laws 
of the’sdid states. The House ‘of Representa- 


communicate any information in his’ possession 
in.respect to the election difficulties of Leuis- 
iana:.and. what action, if.any, he had taken, in . 

ation thereto. State righis. form a cardinal, 
part of our political system 5 and ‘wher ‘they are. 
stricken down by the usurpation ofa Federal. 
judié, as'séems to us to have béen tae fact in’ 
Lotisiana, then it is high time for Congress to’ 
inquire into ths matter) 'and take some steps to | 


they. are authorized by the twenty-third section 
of the Enforcement Act, s.is-cleimed by Judge: 
Durell, then, by all means Jet, this. section of the, 
act be wholly repealed, or, go modified as. to, 
oer. against, such an abuse of | Federal Po 
<a 

Apri bas: heon introduced: inte the legisla. 
ture.of this state which proxides that, upan any 
conviction, nye murder in the Arsh, degree, the; 
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an "accomplished lawyer, and 8 statesman of 


wield his’ great vphehnte anaes ‘for te 


election has been conducted in Louisiana and’ 


tiyes::;hed: previously asked: the “President to” 


prevent the repetition’ot such ‘proceeditigs.’ “If 


foe ome: 
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court be notin, ene it 
to consider the tt yeti ent of 
the court below or borer a a new trial, as the 
demands ‘of: justice; may\require; If the judg- 
ment be affirmed, there.¢hall be no judicial stay. , 
of proceedings in executing | the sentence. . The. 
object of this bill is to correct, the } law's delays 
in ‘the ptt of its penal sanction against 
murder. As the matter now stands, any one of 
the thirty-three judges of the Supreme Court: 
can grant a stay of: proceedings. Thig power 
itis proposed‘to take away, and ‘also to provide” 
for bringing “every, e480" Of” capital conviction’ 
promptly before the Colt. of Appeals, so that. 
the sentence may be ‘speedily executed, if the 
judgment: be ;-aftitmed;; The frequency of* 
murders, the Jong delay:of punishment, .and in 
many cases the failure of punishment altogether, . 
as the result. of delay, especially in. the City of, 
New York, show the necessity of snch a law ag. 
that ‘proposed jo ‘the ‘bil, of Senator Perry. 
We have wot seen the bill in its details; yet. 
the end it seeks ig’ one in Which the pnblic 
have a deep paren 


gt 


In reference to. the legislative ‘appropriation — 
of public moneys tor private charities Governor 
Dix, in‘ his recent iessage toThe légtslature of 
this state, uses thé foNowing language: 

* During the years 1869, 1870, and 1871 more 
t 000,000 were bestowed: upon « private 
charities, for the most part.of a local and. sec- 

tatian character. I° consider’ t'ese appropria- 
— ee won our obligations to rene 
grea o e ers,.on, whom. the 
burden ultimately Tals. Pie itetications for the 
support of which’ they are made'are, fur the most” 

purely Yet they, belong to, localities in 

which there are large accumulations of wealth, 
and where private contributions may’ be readily 
procured to sustain. such; as are deserving of 
support. tc ane are 8 almost invariabl 
exclusive of’ particular ey ial sane j 
eties,, with some of — 2@ feelin 

and a sense of pie aoe el csalied he by 
any unequal distribution n of t ‘the patie bounty 
among them. >Moréover, it ap me to be 
a violation of: fever. -principle.o teats tr br to 
tax the peop'e of wrence or Allegany, or 
any other rémote interior county or district’ for* 
the su -Of; private ior sectarian charitiés ‘in: 
New. York or other Wealthy and populous cities, 
The last legislature refused to make appropria- 
tions of the public money fur these objects, and : 
T hope you may consider their, exam worthy. 
of imitation.” 
We say Amen to the Governor's recommenda- 
tion, not only for this state, but in respect to. 
every ‘other. No legislature ‘ought to’ appro- 
priate a ddlfat of the’ ‘public money 1 raised by 
gencral taxation for the support of any charities 
or institutions thatare not under the controt of 
the state. If:tbey.are private concerns, gotten 
up and managed . by, individuals, whether relig- 
ious or, otherwise, then: let.them .be supported . 
by the contributions, of individuals. It is, 
enough for the state to. pay its own proper bills, 
and leave all other bills to be. provided for by . 
those who contract them. We do not by any 
means say that it should have no system of pub: 
lie charities: yet the system which it supports 
it should govern: The same is trae in respect’ 
to educational institutions: ° Here’ we -adopt 
these two, .mottoes:/Any: amount of ‘money 
necessary for the support of public schools; but 
not a dollar from thestate for any privateschool, 
no matter by. what name it js.called. 
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A QUEER quarrel is raging among the colored 
people of Wasbington. Soveral of the children, 
of the colored schools have, | as one of their , 
ministers ‘expressed it, ‘‘Jately embraced relig- 
ion, or experionced ‘fexeneration of heart.” _ 
“ But,” ssys same” ‘eloquent alithority 
“when they ey fou thmitelves renewed “a ahg” 
spirit-théy discerned that’ ove ‘spetiiic {ndulg-” 
ence in’ the scliools was not-congenial ‘to their’ 
spiritual: feelings; ;:“Tiie: mys terions dperation’ 
of cousclenge. told. them: thet it; was wrong for. 
stat to. participate in the singing of secular, . 

They , felt that, by, singing * When the, 
Swat Homeward Fly,” ‘Galloping On,’ and. 
‘Kiss me Mother, Kiss me Quickly,” that they 
were not praising ‘God! from Whom all Biess- 
ingis Flow’; ‘sti 0 they refused to sing them, “ 
They were porfectly:righty according to the law” 
of God and ‘tlie: ‘law ofour land.” The opera- 
tion of conscience ia this case is less mysterlons 
than good,,Brother.Jolnson imagines, These 
children would never have thought it sinful fo, 
sing such barmless melodies as he mentions 
if their’ pr nosh ag al so instructed them, 
tia" ‘a Pingpiedi thing to pat. burdens like. these . 
oot © conse jenees, ,of ,children, white, or: 

black.,. There. are enough real foes for them to ; 

faee, witboat setting them in array against their 

innocent pleasures; '* Nevertheless,;> whimsical 
and morbid a6 this Hotlos) ‘is, 108 ‘blncere! and ft” 

ought’ to be | The ‘school: trustees’ 
who Have expel rie S young “converts tor re- 

fustdy {0 ding the songs which thelr mysterious. . 
consciences disapprove have gone just a lise 
too far; “arid we fof ih the protest of the mi 
jaters, while-we lament fhie! Datrownees of thelr” 
Ideas eoneeroing’ the requirernente’ of relagtons 

t 1 serene YY HIOW t* 

Tax horrible confyssion of nlso murders by’ 
panne my ‘senteneed:by:one'-0f:. 

fie Mise, :\: 
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herheart. It must gon wate 


ave eink 
he was sick and a bother; her two ov ng chil 


she bad given h 
discour L and feared, 


dren, because she was disco’ 

phe could hot éippert tiei 7 Her soa! 
George, fourteen yeatsOld, because he was sick’ 
with:the painter's colic'and likely to become a’ 
burden; then Anne Eliza; ‘the happiest child 
I ever paw,” becanse,if. she were out of the way, 
the remaining, daughter and, .she could together 
make a living; then her second husband, who, 
she says, poisoned. himself by mistake,. putting 
arsenic instead of saleratus into his cider ;, then 
her third husband's baby, Franky, for“ I thought 
he would be ‘better off”; then his daughter 
Aoa, becausé her ‘hudband drank’ ‘and dis- 
couraged her; then the husband hiniself; for the 
same reason. ‘ Luckily, hid death seemed suspi-' 
cious, and ‘chemical analysis: discovered: the 
arsenic, and put an end to her ichosén career... 
She seems to have felt: better,after, each-, of -her. 
murders, and, better still after.having copfessed. 
them ;, and now she says, ‘‘I have given up all 
old oa the world, and given, Christ my heart. 
and my trost is in him. I feel that God has 
forgiven me, and that after 2 am done here I’ 
shall Have a liomé there with him.” Her piety 
sourids like @ horrible’ mockery, yet who shall 
dare'to judge it? "Man ‘Toust punish, not for 
justice’s sake, bit for safety’ssake ; but God can 
forgive and will forgive the real penitent, if/his 
Wordis true. 





AN appeal in behalf of the Palestine Explora- 
tion . Society, from. its. president, Prof, R. D. 
Hitchcock, was received too late for insertion 
this week. This Socicty ought to have imme- 
diate support from the public. Thus. far it has 
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cree arma Sone th He omits to.men; | 
ee who, however, hag, died singe his lst |. 
was made); Rey. A, H, Sayce,of Oxford;.and: Fox. 

, Talbot, : one of the four men, who, in 1857, made, 
independant, translations for comparison. of 
inscription of Tiglath, Pileser. In Francs, also,, 
he omits.the name nanegt M,.Joachim Menant,, who. 
has been assoc with: Oppert in most of his. 
translations: ° America: had not’ vet produced” 
one Competent Asbyrian scholar. We wish that. 
_some- man of wealth, willing-to send down his 
, name to'posterity, would send ‘out an American 
expedition’ ‘to bring from" Ninevaly such @ 
wealth of archwolo, art.and literature as has 
‘fallen to the lot of Botta’s French and: Layard’s 
English expeditions. . Success, would be sure to 
crown it, for we know Just where to look for 
priceless treasures. 





It was a curious fact which Dr. Living... 
stone related in, his. letter to, Lord, Granville, 
conveyed! by: Mr.. Stanley, ns to the mountain- 
ous: ‘provinde ° of Basargo. Tradition tells’ 
that five generations ago seven white men ar. 
rived. {y. the.country, no. one knew..whence, 
| One of ‘them was elected chief, Charura by 
name. ' In ttié third generation’ Chafura had: 
sixty male descendants in the direct: line and. 
about: the’ same number of female descend: 
ants. Since then’ the number’ has much {d- 
creased. They are all regarded as being of 
the blood royal, and. are to be recognised by 
the necklace of coral which, they all wear,.aud., 
which none. other can. wear. They all, are 
distingnished by, their having: the white.com- 
plexion of the founder of their race, Our 
readers will observe the resemblance of this 





depenidéd almost entirely on New Yorkers for 
is Support; but ‘it is now ready to receive 
assistance from other parts of this country. The 
men are already on the ground; ready to com- 
menee labors, and tiey must, be’ supported: 
Six gentlemen (William. E. Dodge, John Taylor: 
Johnston, .Marshall O, Roberts,.: A. 8, Hateh,, 
Joseph, Seligman, and Howard Potter), have. 
given $500 each; three have. given $250 each ; 
five have given $100 each; and twenty-four 
clergymen belonging to a New York Cily cleri-’ 
cal club have given $25 each. Will not others, 
without expecting personal solicitation, ‘send in. 
their subscriptions to Prof: Hiteheock;:0 Unt 
versity Place, or tothe treasurér, James Stokes; | 
Jr., 104, John street, New York-City ? f 





THE. Southwestern Presbyterian: takes: the -in- 
stallation of the Rev. George , B,. Beecher over 
Dr. Wilson’s church in Cincinnati very much to. 
heart. Dr, Lyman _, Beecher, the grandfather, 
was, in the opinion of thig highly orthodox 
journal, ** for a long time one of the most intl’ 
erable ‘pests the Presbyterians ever had‘ in ‘this’ 
country.” Dr. Joshua 1. “Wilson, thé prose 
cutorof Dr. Beecher for ‘heresy, was’ {in many: 
respects” the editor’s ‘““beau ideal of a great and: | 
good man; and the good -old- men .and.women, 
that belonged to this chureh used, to. tell [him] 
that,it was a mighty good place to worship at.’’ 
The story that his pulpit is to be. ,ogeupied by, 
the grandson of Lyman Beecher is almost too 
horrible to be believed. “The editor,’ whose. 
name is Kerr, ends with the ‘foltowing * creat! 
between a whine and @ a ‘howl: 

“Well, ought we know’ that Sodom, before it 


became 80 bad, was: @ very -pleasant'‘and fond 
placs,to live in; and there is..this, pl 


good thing to think of in opnnestion t with ht 
terrible destraction, that its goodapld® 

and«the for rare ‘pious: my wid fate De 
were gracious our, r 0) ther, re 
Wilson, taken at ft 


6 tfoub e to come. 





THERE was an Irish miracle at Rathdowney 
the Other day: ° Mr.” Edward Dowling: bed au: 
nouricéd bis confident intention of being taken . 
up into the'air, after the amanner of Elijeb, from, 
the public square of that;town; on whicb,occa;, 
siom the town. was to receive a shock ; and mapy. 
persong were to be converted, A crowd of two 
thousand persons accordingly gathered to. wit- 
ness the ascension. Dowling, who had beén 
preparing for knatatide from an early hour’ in” 
the morning, at length appeared ipod the sede’ 
and” took ‘his ‘position’ it thé! middle: Or “the 
square, where he waited 'for:one honr; ‘being to-: 
ward the close of that period rather.depreased. 


than elevated.’ The ‘fiery chariot had; been de: |, 


tained by some unaccountable. “ and the. 
eecepelen. was, therefore, pos my fol 
other. Fespects,”” says the 

which we learn the. a? Hsia 
Perfect Success." WH 


THE London 4 discoursing more | 
learnedly thon its wont of the’ woudertat Ona” 
dean” ‘story Uf Phe Flood, whieh we lately: ‘pabe 
lishéd in our department of "Biblical Research,”’ 
says that?‘ only four men liring cduld.:peruse:; 
these’ ancient! “cryptographs;? Ones is, Siz 
Henry Rawliason,. the oment bee Mi: G9arRs 
Gmish, the shird is @ Garman. proses 
fourth. area af Paris,” 

professor yh } G q 





“tradition to'that Gf the ‘Childrén6f the San— 
Marico ‘Capac atid his wife, the fotinders ‘of ‘tlie 
line* of the Incas afd’ of Peruviati civilization. 
Perhaps Mr. Stanley’ will give us iore par- 
dticulars “of ‘this’ fitefesting people, as as far as 
anything is kndwn’ of thet. “Dr! Livingstone” 
knew ‘of them only by réport; but, as they’ 
lay inthe line of tis” proposed route, we’ shall” 
now’ aft about them in time.” 


SHALL Madagascar never gets bishop? The. 
Gignity was first offered, to Mr, Ellis, the oldest 
of the “Dissenting” missionaries. who, had. con- 
verted. .the island., But somehow. it, looked, a8 | 
if the Propagation, Society, was trying, to, steal. 
the entire. mission, and ,the simple, ,Congrega: 
tional preacher thought he. was already bishop 
enough. One ot Her Majesty’ 's ‘ebaplains was 
then applied to; but’ the negotiations were a 
failure. “The Rev. R? H. Baynes accepted the 
honor. But thé’ Church Missionary . Society, 
though Episcopal, declared | that: its “mission- 
aries there should not come under “his jutisdic- 
tion; wheretipon he'withafew'from the’ field. 
Thea Rév. Henry Rawley ‘was honiinated: and’ 
‘arrangements thade for his consetratian’ by the 
‘Archbishop of Cinterbury with ‘fhiree. other 
“bishops, and “it' ‘seethed ‘as if the Propagation 
Society’s'twe laVorers could no longer be father- 
less ; ‘Wheii, préste !' Mr. Gladstone 'refases the’ 
,license for the consecration. ‘So: ends ‘andther 
impertinent attempt ta do what.so ridiculonsly | 
failed. under Bishop Staley,.in, the - Sandwich, 
| Islands, 


..“¢Home Rule” in Ireland is the Catholie: 
_watehword, and is; therefore, excéedingly dis-’ 
tasteful: to’ good Protestants. But the Rev: 

James Portér; a'Presbyterian clergyman of .Bel- 
1} fast, put tatber too tine @ pdint on it, the other 
day, when he objected toa copybook furnished 
by the School Board and entitled “The Home 
(Ruled). Exerciae Book,”’, On.,receiving the 
‘book, , Mr, Porter, . who eg er of one 9f. 
ithe national schools, wro t letter 
fo the Sniapeten  dectaing to_ be instru- 

mental, in. disseminating among, teachers and 

upils apy. .preduction,. bearing & title so men- 
mes galculated to.carry a partisan interpreta-_ 
tion.appealing to the. ‘sympathies of a political 
“ect.’’ The most absurd part of the story is 
that the commissioners took fright at Mr. Por- 
ters: letter ‘and withdrew the ‘obnoxious ‘copy- 
book, ‘Hereafter good little Protestant Irish’ 
boys 'in Belfast) will write: their exercises at 
home'on ‘untaled: paper. j 


. My, Btokes, thipks that he was convicted 
‘on account, of, his “respectability,” It was’ 
oeither that or bis piety, and ‘obody can tell” 
.4)which. Mr. Stokes’s piety is illustrated by the 
| fariods dutburst of profanity to'Whicte ‘he gave 
vent oni Febeliing his coll, ufter-iis conviction, 
and tis’ red is showd by’ his living, 
before be Conimitted “the crime for whieh: he is: 
sentenced te be ful, ‘the Ife of aw idcorrigible 
take!” We suppiosé, however, ‘that’ te gentle. 
‘manly assaseifi inéatis to refer to his feniily, and to 
suggest that their undoubted respectability be: 
songat bim by.Was ofimputetion, That iaade_ 


ef them 





PO rete ey gd reprohates, | 


coals gone Buea Pf) 
® young man oh : 


e, Assyrian, lexicg-,|, friend,of , Mey Greeley, . makes. the following 


boo) 


“acter. from. #bet blatherskite Harris, of whom. 


« ‘eee Hon, Isaigh Ty, Wiliams, an intimete.| 


Statement, with regard te the.dead editor : 
Fhe sien at my liduse,.a: ee on or 
ec! “ified rested, in a:. 
Yolume, Fe cen ae aS ote tled if e Heart o 
“Christ.” 8. t ‘admiration for i 
saying that Sanne ite sentinients. | 
every amet moment; hi3-eyes. were bent.on the 
k, The pext Bnndey after be death of his 
wife, Mr. Greeley went ‘to Cha ua.” On the 
way up; I asked him‘ wether 6° wanted ‘the 
book. «He'replied, * Yes’; and ‘I — 
one peaceful Sunday. I have not-had one in 
many years.’”” 
This: testimony shows the conservatism of Mr. 
Greeley's religious opinions, and: indicates also 
,one cause'‘of the sudden and tragical close of his 
life: No*hard working, man can afford to let 
many years go by without one peacefal Sunday. 


..The English Spectator says that the Con-. 
servatives paid traveling. expenses to members 
of convocation in the late Oxford election, | 
while, the Liberals did ‘not; and that the same 
thing has happened once or twice before. The 
Spectator says : 

“Tt is clear that the practice is open to very 
great abuse, andin our opinion an election of 
any candidate should be vitiated by the ofterof 
traveling enpenses on. behalf.of bis party.. In 
some way or other, at all events, a battle of 
Paes shoald be exeluded from university pol- 


‘This strikes us as fairly obvious. Here in Amer- 
ica we‘ are in’ the “habit of buying up ‘a legis- 
lature now and then; but we have hardly come 
to the point of using money in... university elec- 
‘tions. 

-- The. lowa. City Press. explains why it is 
that the Western farmers are poor: 

“A farmer wate cheerfully sell his pork at 
$2.75.or. $3 per h , if. cotton and woolen 
goods, salt, and other articles which he. buys 
were at proportionate ‘rates; but they are. not. 
80 a farmer comes to town, and puts two loads 

‘of potatoes on -his feet,-in the | shape of: his 
whe boots... If_he stays all. night, he. will.eat 
load of oats, wife wears five acres of 
wheat, and the children each ten acres of corn ; ; 
‘and- are not very: warmly ‘clad’ then. For an 
Taverna he .wears.a good four-year old steer; 

ad he sport a Sunday suit, it is in the shape 
of at least twénty head of fat hogs. And’ on 
top of that’ his farm wears a mortgage that is* 
worse than hard-paa to the soil and the anoual 
tax rots into bis roof worse than rain.” 
.-The Christian Register is surprised t> 
“find how large an amount ‘of advertisements— 
‘or, @ it puts it, how small a proportion of read- 
ing matier—Tae, IxDEPENDENT. had in its. first 
“issue. in; the. new form,, We own that the Regis. 
ter does: excel us ‘in the paucity of its adver- 
tising favors, having only four columns of 
advertising. in. the issue which contains, the 
criticism.’ Still it is. some satisfaction to. re- 
member that our reading matter for that week 
was greater than the entire Register, advertise- 
meénts.incladed ; and that the issue of the Reg- 
ister which: finds fault with us was indebted for 
thirteen per cent. of its own teading matter’ to 
the very, number of whose excessive, advertise. 
ments it complains. 

.---Dr, Fulton owns. that his letter to Mr° 
Pentecost, was notquite brotherly, Heeays: 

“For so much of that Jetter as ‘was not nec- 
essary to show that thére is no satoouty inthe 


perpen the ’s Sup- 
ith thosé not B: tists: 


Nw lve private way Ret 
end with “He tou Kdlintetalice or co-operation of 
the church; and for ee not necessary to’ ma toe 


tp saetienentaion ane ae 
r im. .waic 
maki Peiem tooling ra rater than “Christ’s 


commands, the rule’ TTR and pra 
publicly to express regret,’* 

The acknowledgment ‘might have. been a little. 
Teas - halting; noverthelese, it: does. Dr. Fulton; 
credit. 


» ++» The newspapers are discussing the .ques- 


paper, as large a6, Tae .yDEPSNDENT, the, small | 
page stitched and cut is better; but for a paper | 
of the size of; Zignie Herald the eight-page |.’ 
form is at, once .more comely.. and.,more | 
convenient... We, think the Herald has made, 
no mistake, in, going back to. its old. form ;.. 
and our subscribers are voting a thousand to. 
one that.our change. in the opposite direction, 
is an immense improvement, 

..A mob of: English royalists ‘attempted.on 
Tuesday last to show that i monarcby., is better 
than republicanism; by attacking a. meeting at, 
Derby, before. which Sir Charles. Diike..was . 
speaking. A! genuine British disenssion with. 
-elubs and stones thenensned, in, which, repub-, 
‘licanismt seenis to have got the best of, the argue, 
ment, for order:was restored. | The:.speech was,, 
conéluded; dnd .ah escort, armed with..blad. 
_geons, ercorted the radical patrician. to his 
hatel:: Every:such' demonstration: of violence, 
.is a godsend to Sir Charles and: bis party. 

. .../The regent” of the Sandwich Islands: is 
.$he Hon.’ Elish'sH’ Allen, now’and for many: 
pe 1 chief-justice of the Islands.’ Mr, Alem is" | 

native of, Massachusetts and a graduate of 
and js.quite.a different cbar- 





Twain hes gives us so graphic a descrip, 








Wish } ° 


tion, of, form... The. truth seems. to be that.fora |. 


19, 
..The lecture ot ‘Fepteusor Moses Colt, 
Tyler on “The Old Enpiish Balldds,’ at Anso- 
ciation Hall, on Friday evening last, was all that 
we prophesied. The subject is unhackneyod, 


end it was freshly and clearly presented, with 


just enough illustrative readings: to give it point 
and vividness. ‘It was quite encouraging to wit- 
ress the delighted enthusiasm with which this 
purely literary lecture was listened to by a New 
York audience. If it had not been for the fre- 
quent manifestations of interest, one might al- 
most have imagined one’s self in Boston. 


.-Robert Collyer thrice urgently requested 
a Yankee girl in his audience at Milford, Mass., 
to put up her knitting work; but she took no 
notice of his request., The, obstinacy of the 
maiden and the coolness of the audience pro 
voked the lecturer to declare, “‘ that, he woulén’t 
come. to Milford to lecture again for anything 
}-less than $1,000; and thet if that. young lady 
was.to be present, with her everlasting knitting- 
work, he should ask $1,509, 


... The Herald and Presbyter, ina very kind 
notice of Tae INDEPENDENT, says : 

“ We congratulate the publishers and editors 
on their success, and when they shall have ar- 
rived, in -their ‘progressive’. march .9 little 
nearer the orthodor goal which we haye reached, 
why may we not congratulate them as having 
gone “on unto perfection?” 

We got there some time ago, and have been 
going on ever since, 


..- The. widow of a man in Chicago who 
was killed in a drunken brawl in a Chicago 
liquor saloon bas sued both the proprietor, of 
the saloon and the owner. of. the building in 
whieh it is kept for $10,000 damages, The new 
liquor law of Illinois authori1s the bringieg of 
such av action; and, if this case shoald be de- 
cided in favor of thé widow, the rents of the 
rumsellers will be likely to rise pretty rapidly. 


....The religious. Jenkins of the Catholic 
Weekly decorate: +he fact that “the noble 
young lady, Maria Pia Mastai Ferretti, niece of 
His Holiness the Pop?,’” recently took the veil 
in Rome, wit . the fojowing millinery; 

‘The gentle sister. wore a plain white muslin 
dress and:natural'flowers-as her brid) eostume, 
and only 's select ‘but’ exceedingly limited com- 
vette assisted at the: most interesting prise de 
voile: 

.. Did Cardinal Cullen say that the scene. at 
the Vatican, when the Pope delivered -his late 
allocution, was worthy of a London tdvern ? To 
‘know that an orthodox company of cardinals, 
bishops, priests, and faithful Jaymen resolved 
themselves for a while into.a howling and hur- 
rahifig. mob is bad enough, but to have Cardinal 
“Callen say 80 is positively dreadful, 


.-The Rev, W.. B. Wright, of Boston, 
wants it understood that he is not the Wright 


all; though. he is not averse to other people’s 
whipped for. rhyming, as Pope was in his boy- 


self a whipping. 


..Mr, Gladstone has taken pains to deny a 
newspaper. paragraph which represented him 
as reading.a, portion.of Homer every morning 
“before breakfast. ‘How happy we should be to 
think that our public't men are seldom called on 


this sort!) 
.. The. Presbyterian, Weeklyisa, journal just 
started in Philadelphia, under the editorship of 
the Rey.Alfred Nevin, .D, D.;, It is. small, but 
‘the first number is fairly. edited, and it promises 
to'be.e yigorqus.newspaper. We trust that it 
will deserve.and achieve success, 
..-Drownson’s Feview, which was suspended 
, during 
‘son is'® a but /he is something 
‘more than af ecclesiastie. and his Review will, 
no doubt, ‘thaintain its old reputation for sharp 
ani bold @fscussions of living topics. 


+ beeeThis country is threatened with an irrup- 
tion.of British Bateses, bent .on carring the En- 
glish flag. across our continent. We insist that 
every man.of them shall go clear through to 
Albska, and stay there, 
. ,.0s The Advance.comes to. us, with twice.its 
‘old number: of pages, reduced to half their, 
fotmer- size. The: change bardly seems .to us 
gn improvement; but Zhe Advance is readable 
dn; any shapes =" 
\ ,. a That spurions speech of Strossmayer’s is 
now.on its travels throuizh the Protestant news." 
papers of Canada, How much-is gained for 

Protistantiem by giving currency to’ fraud?” 
; .. +. Professor Huxley has beeu chosen lor 
rector of Ahérdeen University. Stoteb’ Presby 
terian students.seem to have a special liking fo. 
Engisetr ‘tinbellevers. | 

..The Rev. Edward Abbot, of the Congrega 
tian altet, ‘Yas “eed Fe-eleoted ‘to the chiaplaities! ° 
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ce pn at” oath 
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who, writes poetry,.. He is not a yerse-wright at . 
Writing xerses, if they want to. Instead of being | 


hood, he couldn’t make a rbyme to save him- - 
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to defend themselves against impeachments of” 


‘tHE Wat, 18 to be’ revived. © Dr. “Brown: © ; 


‘of the Massuctiusetts: a son and a6" oe 
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Dean GovuLsurN of Norwich hag hitherto 
been regarded as a persor of common sense; 
but his conduct with reference to the appoint- 
ment of Dean Stanley as select preacher to the 
University of Oxford throws some doubt on this 
estimate of his character. The Dean of Norwich 
was prominent among those who opposed. the 
appointment of the Dean of Westminster; 
and since the election of the latter Dean 
Goulburn hes resigned his own position 
as select preacher to the same univers- 
ity. He has done this, as he says, be- 
cause he feels bound to make “the most forci- 
ble protest” he ‘can against the unfaithfal- 
ness to God’s truth” shown by the vote in 
Dean Stanley’s favor. He is no bigot. Far 
from it. The Church of England, as he con- 
ceivés it, ‘is at once catholic and reformed.’’ 
It is ‘‘probably the most comprehensive com- 
munion in Christendom.’’ But ‘‘ there must be 
& definable limit somewhere.” ‘Nearly every 
serious and thoughtful person is agreed that, 
however wide our Church’s circumference, a 
line must be drawn somewhere, in the interests 
of truth.”’ ‘You, sir,’? (the vice-chancellor), 
“might possibly embrace a larger area in draw- 
ing it, I asmailer; but both of us would ex- 
clude a considerable number of persons and 
leave them outside our line, and the persons 80 
excluded would, of course, take offensé and call 
us narrow.” ‘The Pall Mall Gazette finds asplen- 
did ‘mark for its wit in this letter of Dean 
Goulburn, as witness this paragraph: 

‘We ear understatid the man who says ‘I 
regret Dean Stanley’s views. I deplore: the 

revalence of rationalism in the Church. Iwill 
fo all in my power. to oppose it, both in the 

niversity pulpit and in my character as Dean 
of Norwich.’ Such a line is manly, consistent, 
and rational. . We could. also understand, 
though wé cerfainly could riot approve, 4 man 
whe said ‘The Church of England has no 
unify of doctrine and no discipline at all. I 
will:no longer be associated with the Establish- 
ment at all. I will resign my preferment and 
sever my connection with Such conduct, 
though ' impatient and foolish, would be con- 
sistent. Dean Goulburn says: ‘I will not be a 
University preacher, because Dean Stanley is a 
Universitypreacher. But one must drawa line 
somewhere, and J draw it above preacherships 
and helow dean«cies. I will continue to bea 
dean, though Dr. Stanley is a dean, too, I will 
make my protest bravely in my own: little 
spheré ; but I will prudently avoid making it in 
my larger and more conspicuous sphere, j will 
sacrifice on the altar of the Church thé obliga- 
tion of going up to Oxford to preach sermons ; 
but I -will retain, as means of usefulness, - 
deanery, my salary,.and my social position. 
select preachership is a very sacred trust, which 
I will resign rather than hold it on unwelcome 
terms, ..A-deanery is also a very sacred trust; 
one too sacred to be resigned on any considera- 
tiqpn whatever.’” 
This sort of thing looks very ridiculous when it 
happens on the other side of the Atlantic. 
Whén it happens oft this side, as it sometimes 
does, we are apt to dignify it with high-sounding 
names, 


..-“* A Vestryman”’ of Trinity Church writes 
to the New York Times defending the ancient 
parish from the ‘unjust. accusations ‘of that 
journal, It was stated by the Times that Trinity - 
spends its. income in building ‘‘marble chapels 
and luxurious up-town churches,” devoting but 
little of ifs immense wealth to the lowef part of 
the city. The Vestryman shows that Trinity 
has built “but ome charch up-town which ean 
be called luxurious—Trinity Chapel, built - 
twenty years ago; andthe free Mission Chapel 
of St. Chrysostom, in Thirty-ninth street, - re- 
cently buiit, is ‘her ‘only eharch “above Canal 
street. Instead of spending all- her incomeé’up- - 
town, 83 .charged; on_ ‘luxurious buildings’-for 
the rich, sic is‘expending nearly all her income . 
in the lower part ofthe city;. She bas Trinity 
chureb,; at the head of Wail Street; St. Panl’s,. 
opposite the Herald Office; and St. John’s, ip 
Varick street, where once was Hudson Square. 
In the parish churcb and these two chapels she 
is uprooting the old system of private pew- 
ownership, by purchasing of the proprietors as 
fast as she can the pews in these three churches, 
for the purpose of making them wholly, 


as they are now for the most part, free.””+| 


After mentioning a large number of churches 
in the lower part of the city which receive.a 
good share of their support from the funds of 
Trinity, the correspondent says: 

‘The work of the clergy, with the exception: 
of two conuected with Trinity Chapel and. the 
Chapel of St. Chrysostom, is all done down- 
town. “fo this work sbe is devoting: all ber 
meafs-and energ¥=s, with the purpose of extend- 
ing it as:rapidly as her income will admit. She 
is doing it quietly and witbout ostentation—so 
much so that even the observing editors of the 
Times are. not aware of it, Indeed, it is because 
her work is done almost exclusively in portions 
of the city where the rich and the Juxurious 
never go, except during the hurried hours of 
business, that it is so little observed or known.” 


He further asserts that the wealth of “Trinity 
Church is.greatly exaggerated—tbat, instead of 
hav‘ng the income of $60,000,000, ‘she has 
never had in any past. year the. income of one- 


tenth ‘part, of that sum from any ‘source: of ; 


revenue”: that the parish acctthulates frothing, 
and has for'flié ‘Mast’ two° yéars ‘been spending 
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more than its income. We have no doubt that 
these statements are ‘strictly true. With what- 
ever faults Dr. Dix and his associates may be 
charged, they are not guilty of idleness or neg- 
lect of the poor. It is well known to those 
who bave the means of knowing that their 
labors are abundant in the field which they: are 
charged’ with neglecting. Our readers know 
that the High Church exclusiveness is not to 
our mind; but some.of those whose notions on 
the subject are most absurd are among the most 
efficient apostles of practical Christianity. 


...#The German Catholics havé found ‘a de- 
fendet against tlie severe measures of the Gov- 
ernment in Herr von Gerlach, a Protestant. and 
a politician of some note, who has writtes a 
pamphlet, under the title ‘* The Emperor andthe 
Pope,”’ in which he vigorously attacks the 


policy of Prince Bismarck. Herr yon Gerlach is © 


not sanguine about the future of the new em- 
pire. The union of so many diverse elements 


could hardly. be lasting in any case, and the 


attempt of the chancellor to secure this union 


by measures of force takes away what hope there 


might otherwise be of a peaceful consolidation. 
The expulsioti of the’ Jesuits and the other 
coercive acts of the empire aimed at the Cath- 
olics have, in his judgment, result@d in strength- 
ening, instead of weakening, their position. He 
says: 

“‘ The Catholic Church,is now.more zealous, 
more compact, more full of confidence, more 
enterprising, more active, more réady for con- 
flict (perhaps too ready), and better organized 
than in the first half of 1871. The Catholica 
boast that theit Church is growing in faith, in 
the spirit of sacrifice, in devout life, in zeal’ for 


the divine worship. The influence of the orders, | 
and above all that of the Jesuits, has increased , 


in equal_ proportion.” Around’ the friend in 
danger all his friends have rallied,in order to 
defend, aid, atid courisel him, as Well a8 to love 
and comfort him.”? 


If this be not all true, it well might be, Weare 
aware that the provocations which the German 
‘Government has suffered from the Papal party 
have been very great; but the attempt to repress 
by force any system of faith, however mistaken, 
which does not openly encotitage immorality, is 
a fatal blunder. The unification and.growth of: 
the Roman Catholics under Prince Bismarck’s 
hostile policy was a matter of course. 


--Dr. Thompson writes to the Obesrver as 

follows : $ 

“The Protestants of Paris are hoping’ that 
Father Hyacinthe will this winter open‘ a re- 
formed Catholic service; and’ lie’ seems: quite’ 
ready to do this as soon as means shall be pro- 
vided. It is doubtful whether the Government 
would anthorize such a service; and the recent 
imprisonment of an ‘Old Catholic,’ for continu- 
ing to wear his priestly ments, is ominous. 
There is no disguising the .fact,that Hiyaginthe 
has lost influence with the upper classes b 
marr They regard him as having vio: ted 
& Yow as “sacred as that of marriage, and so for- 
feited his estate’ as a priest. The same feeling 
+e revails in Germany, even among Old Catholics, 

hey look nee n the marriage as an individual 
affair, establishing no new principle and tend- 
ing to no public result; and they are too politic 
just now to cripple their own movement with 
measores Of doubtful popularity. Still the com- 
‘mon people of Paris would hear Hyacinthe 
gladly; and, if he shall now take a step forward 
in acts. and measures of reform answering to his 
bigh and noble words of protest, he will have a 


‘great personal following, and then the exam ie 


of his marriage will silently and surely: 
where it is so much needed.”’ 

Tue INDEPENDENT has more than once ex- 
pressed. this opinion. Paris is the place for 
Father Hyacinthe, and his own voice is the ouly. 
organ he wants. Such a service would. be un- 
comfortable, aud: might even be perilous; - but 


“peril'ahd discomfort should hardly detain ‘a -re- - 
| former from the post of duty. 


.-The American Seaman's - Friend Bociety- 
enters ‘on the new‘year with new courage- and 


_Avesh. promises. “One ‘of tite “main features of } 
-the ‘werk “of this ‘Socfety~ is the ‘supplying of : 


libraries to seagoing vessels. Sincethis work was 


. begun 4,100 libraries have ‘beén sent out, with 


185,000 volumes, which by: frequent reshipment 
have been put within the reach of 200,000 men. 
More than 700 conversions have been reported to 
the secretaries, as the result of this one agency. 

Doubtless, there is a Jarger number which have 
not been reported. The Society sustains over 
‘forty chaplains and missionaries in the chief sea- 
ports: and provides Sailors’ Homes ia many of 
the cities. The president and secretary gay that 
@ project: is under consideration, to be an- 
nounced in due time, which seems about all that 
is necessary to: complete the reformation of the 
port of New York-and render it .a safe place for. 
seamen ashore. ‘The’ various denominational 
charities are now -heing pushed’ forward with 
--pnusual urgency, °and’ there’ is. :danger that 
the claims of undendminational «societies like 
this may be: dverleoked. . We: trust..that inthe 
enlargement of .its-work.,it: will not fait of, the 
aavtss which it deserves, . 


.. The Rev; James ‘Lynch; a dotored! eueeneye 
man from” Mississtppi;-who took a ‘prominent. 
part‘in the last GeneralConference of the Meth- 
odists and the Philadelphia Convention which: 
renominated President Grant,-died- in- Jackson,-|- 
Mississippi,-on the 18th alt: - Mr: Lysch was a- 
feading ‘man’ in-the -African Méthodist Church J: 





“antil the close of-the-war,' when-he transferred 


‘could have their way, Dr. True would get a: 
. foretaste of retribution in ‘this life for introduc- 


_the cities and confining its Iabors mainly to the 


' for a few. more United Brethren, and we should 


-the Vicar, being a‘man- of energy, summoned ° 





his relations to the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and has since beén‘an active presiding elder iu 
his native state. Not being one of those Chris- 
tians who fear to mix’ religion and politics, Mr.’ 
Lynch suffered himself to be elected and re- 
elected secretary of state, in which position he 
died. The Methodist says of him: : 

‘He had good organizing powers, and did 
much for the reorganization of: our colored 
societies in that state. His platform and debat- 
ing talents were remarkable. He. was, in fine, 
one of the best examples of intellect and man- 
hood yet produced by his race in this country, 
and his loss is one‘ of the severest that our 
Caurch could. suffer. at. this time, when we so 
much need men for our work among the freed- 
men. But, while God takes away af workmen, 
he carries on ‘his work.”’ 

--From the official statistical returns from 
the. several annual conferences of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church for the ‘year 1872 the 
Christian Advocate’ comipiles thé following sum- 
maries : 


“Annual conferences, ba 76; bishops, 18; travel- 
ing preachers, 10,242; local preachers, rs ay 
total preachers, 29,206; day members, 1,458,441 
total members, 1, churches, 14,008: 
value of churches, 393, 237; parsonages, 4,- 
484; value of parsonages, $8,575,877; value of 
churches and pg mning. $70,969, 114; foo 081; 
schools, 17,471 3 Officers and teachers, 193,69: 
Sunda: “school scholars, 1,278,559 ; missionary 
collections, $671,000; church extension’ collec- 
tion, $94,572 ; tract ‘collection $21,586; Sun- 
-day-school Union collections, 674; Woman 
Foreign Missionary collections, $18, 755; Freed- 
men’s Aid Society collections, $12, 018: collec- 
tions for conference claimants, $150,141.” 
These figures are all considerably larger than 
last year, with the exception of those relating to 
the Sunday-school work, in which there ‘is a 


slight falling off. 


--The question of future punishment is 
still before the Methodist preachers, At their. 
‘meeting on Monday week they discussed the 
advisability of permitting any argument about 
it. There was much excitement, and many 
warm, protests were entered against the per- 
mission of such “ unsettling” debates; but the 
greater part of the ministers were evidently not 
afraid to let in the light on. this question, and, 
though a motion to lay the whole subject on the 
table came within one vote of succeeding, the 
final vote on the motion to indefinitely post- 
pone was defeated by 39 to 12. The question 
will, therefore, come up again at the next meet: 
ing. “It is evident ‘that, if some of the ministers 


ing this unpleasant subject. — 


..»-The Moravian. church at Bethlehem, Pa., 
has 1,062 communicants and a congregation 
numbering 1,731, This-is larger than apy church 
of the denomination in England or Germany. 
There are, however, two foreign mission 
churches under the care of the. Morayians much 
larger. than this—one.at Paramaribo, South 
America, numbering about 6,000; and one at 
Gnadendal, South Africa, numbering about 3,100. 
The total of the benevolent contributions. of 
the Bethlehem chureh for the past year was 
about $5,000 and the record ghows a well- 
organized and efficient church. 


.-The Religious Telescope, which is the 
organ of the United Brethren, thinks that that 
denomination has made a mistake in neglecting 


rural districts. It maintains that the religion 
of the United Brethren is as good for city folk 
as for country folk. -There can be no doubt 
about it.: At any rate, there is room in this city 


be most glad to see: ude peneruns aneatly mul- 
tiplied. : 


:.And now ‘the acces are tity to 
strike. - ‘Four ‘eurates at Richmond, Engiand, 
are said to liave struck ona recent Sunday; but 


assistance by telegraph, and was able, hotwith- 
standing the deféction, to get through ten serv- 
ices in two churches. It is plain that a lock- 
out is the only resource left to these recalcitrant 
curates. 


.-The Rev, Allen H. Browne is organizing 
a bureau for unemployed ministers and vacant 
congregations of the Presbyterian Church. Mr, 
Browne will find a ready market. for.all. the 
Beechers, Chrysostoms, and John Halls he may 
shappen to have on his list. We know of several 
eburches which are in deatch of ministers of 
this sort. 


..The Rey. William Hobart ‘ine 8. .. D., 
was 1s consecrated Bishop of Indéana in St. Luke’s 
church, Philadelphia, on, Toursday. lest. The 


sermon was’ delivered -by Bishop. Whipple, of, 


Minnesota, Bishop Hare is a grandsun_of- the: 
late.Bishop Hobart, of -New York, aud the son. 
of Professor oeniont of. ‘the Palledelphie Divioliy j 
School. ; ; 

, <mhe pews in Me! Beecher’s chrarely were : 
rented on thie 7th inet.‘at auction’ for-$60,230.: |: 
- The' highest’ “premium Pala was —s walewd ; 
lowest $1. | : 4 
“4 :  lilsbeitaiinen entanliaks ‘ope 2 shntsh | 
sin Hayti. and, administered snare at Lapsed 
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: Washington, 


INVESTIGATIONS are. the rage again in 
Congress; and they not only monopolize the 
new.;avers and the reating public, but they 
promise soon to occupy the prominent ’mem- 
bers of both branches of Congress. The 
Senate has ordered an investigation into the 
elections in Louisiana and Arkansas, that a 
correct decision may be made when the 
electoral yote is counted. There is also an 
unpleasant inquiry going on, in reference to 
an alleged corruption in a senatorial election 
in Arkansas, and still another in regard to 
the election of Mr. Caldwell; of Kansas. 
Some of the testimony in the last case is 
frightful. ‘Mr. Clarke, for a number of 
yeats member of the House from Kansas, 
testified that Mr. Caldwell told him that his 
election cost him $75,000 in money; ‘and that 
the Kansas Pacific Railroad Company had 
promised to foot a part of the bill, but had 
not done so. Now this is a disgraceful con- 
dition of affairs, view it as we may—for, if 
the evidence is good, Mr. Caldwell got his 
seat in the Senatc' with money ; if it be false, 
we have the spectacle of a recent member 
of the House committing purjury for the 
sake of ruining one of his former friends. 

In the House two interesting investiga- 
tions are progressing in regard to the Crédit 
Mobilier Company. One is confined to the 
alleged attempts to bribe members of Con- 
gress; and the other is looking into the con- 

duct of the Company, itself, with a view to 
restitution to.the Union Pacific Company of 
‘the ill-gotten gains, if the charges against it 
shall prove to be correct. The House wisely 


- ordered tht the original investigation should 


be public, and the second one took the over- 
whelming vote of the House ‘as indicative of 
its desire that all similar investigations should 


prints are filled with Crédit Mobilier ‘‘ scan- 
dal.”: Enough has already been uncovered 


_by the first committee to raise a serious 


question in the House, which must be 
settled before this Congress closes. More. 
evidence is to come; and it is too soon to de- 
cide as to the guilt or innocence of particu- 
lar members who took the Crédit Mobilier 
stock of Mr. Ames. It remains to be proved 
that he let any one have the stock at one-half 
or one-quarter its value in the markets. If 
he did so, a suspicion of foul play is at once. 
raised; if he only sold it at its, current. 
value, it will be difficult to find any purchaser. 
guilty of impropriety. Mr. Ames himself is: 
in a trying position; for he not only has to. 


| account for his sales of stock among mem-. 


bers, but for his letters written to McComb: 
at the time of the transaction, in which he 
stated his own motives. . 


houses with the usual dispatch of the last. 


ger of the loss of any of the regular bills, 
but special subjects have a poor chance, 


nents. The scheme of national education 


‘slightly increase the appropriation for tle Bu- 


a number- ‘of Republican members feared that 
it was only a prelude to a national system of 
education, The day is coming, however, 
when, if a state neglects to educate its chil- 
dren, the National Government will do it. 
The House has taken one wise step. It 
decides that it will not hereafter pay con- 
testants in election cases their expenses; and, , 
to.make sure of itself, it sends a provision 
to that effect in an ‘appropriation bill to the 
Senate, and if it is adopted there it will no 
.} longer be in the power of one branch by @ 
single resolution to yote money away for this 
purpose. In the last two Congresses over 


in this way.. 


ment with the Spanish Governmentin regard 
_to slavery in Cuba is coming to light, and it is 


-} evident that Mr. Fish has taken high ground 


-on the subject.- Spain promised long ago to 
Lcarty out reforms on the island. A.gradual 


Shek vee gale ming dh it’ * Mr. tae 





-ation to a large numberof persons... 


id S2u> 


Jacks friends in both branches, so jealous are . 
the peofle of staterights. _ A proposition to - 


" ‘The correspondence of the State Depart- 


be open; and so from day to day the public. 


General legislation ‘proceeds in both” © 


six weeks of a Congress. There is no dan- . 5 


The House is @isinclined to begin to raise 
salaries; even the idea-of doubling the . 
President’s salary. meets. with many oppo-" 


“peau of Education failed:in the House, because - ; 


' $178,000 have been disposed of inthe House ~ 


“emancipation law ‘was’ passed, but has*never.- - 
*} beeti executed; and: the only excuse is that ee 
the Cuban. febels aré 60 powerfyl the Spanish * : 
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_be proud over the result, 
Wasurnaton, D, O., Jan, 11th, 1878. 


‘and its popular features in all 
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“Ynability to put down an insurrection which 


“has' already Iasted four years.” ‘The fact is 
that the United States’ cannot permit slavery 
to exist much longer in Cuba; and a way will 
sooner or later be found to establish freedom 
there, if Spain does. not carry, out her agree- 
ments. 

Washington is getting ready for jeongure- 


. tion Day, and one can already premise that 


it will fally equal in show, pageant,’ and 
festivities any of its predecessors. “The 
health of the Capital-is excellent, with the 
exception of the small-pox, which prevails 


_ so extensively in many parts-of the country. 


The number of deaths here. from that disease 


_ in October was 36, in November 38, and in 


Deceinber 104. It is believed that it is at its 
hight now, and will gradually Gectonse ‘as 


’ spring approaches. 


Mr, Sumner, I am sorry to say, does not 
recover his health so quickly as his friends 


had hoped, and there are doubts of his 
ability to take part in the debates..of the |: 
for; Circular.to Kipper, WETHERELL . & 


Senate this winter. This- is\a-loss to the 


: country; for, with all his faults, Mr. Suniner 


is a most useful member of thé Senate... 


Mr. Conkling is, of course, happy over his |” 


great personal triumph at home. One year 
ago it was the common belief here that his 


" re-election to the Senate was an impossibility. 


Even his intimate friends regarded it as ex- 
tremely doubtful. Last fall New York 
voted for Grant and Dix with an immense 
majority, and Mr. Conkling is, .renominated 
for the Senate unanimously by ‘his party 
friends. : He is-entitled to the honors of the 
victory, and no man could enjoy them ‘more 
keenly thanhe. As no one bas. a word to 
say of fraud or corruption in the New York 
election by which the triumph was won, 
Mr. Conkling and his friends havea right to 
D. W. B.: 





HONORABLE EMPLOYMENT. 


THE Commonwealth ‘Life ‘Insurance Co: 


‘of New York desires gentlemen of stand- |. 


ing and: ability to represent the Company 


arts of the 
country. .We can commend the company 
to all who appreciate honest’ dealing and 


"good financial. management. Full particu- 


rs furnished from the. Home. Office; 178 


‘Broadway, New York. 


| Publisher's Department, 





ConsuMPTIon,’ BRroNciTis, | GENERAL 
Dersrmrry.—Cavtion.— HypoPHosPHITEs.— 
Fr.iows’s Compounp Syrup oF HyPornos- 
PHITES.—As this preparation is entirely dif- 
ferent in its combination and effects from all 


‘ other remedies called Hypophosphites, ‘the 
public are cautioned that fhe génuine has 
- the name FeLLows & Co. blown on the bot- 
tle. The signature of the inventor, James I. 


Fellows, is. written with red ink across 


“each label, and the price is $2 per bottle. 


Fellows’s: Compound Syrup of .Hypophos- 
phites is prescribed by the first physicians in 


. every. city and town where introduced, and | 


is a thoroughly orthodox. preparation. 
= - 


THE ” BABCOCK ENGINE.” 
Kansas Crry, Mo.; ‘Dec. 2d, 1872: 


F. W. Farwett, Secretary; Chicago, TL: 
THINKING that you would be pleased to 





know of the success attending the ‘‘ Babcock 
Engine,” I take the liberty of addressing 
» you.. Since her débué as an active. part.of |, 


our department, .our steamers. ‘‘ have never 
taken water.” :At the -first: fire, after being 
equipped,'we ram three blocks: and: had a 


’ ‘stream ‘on in ‘‘ two minutes” ‘from the alarm, 


and at the arrival of the steamers ‘had the 


’ fire out. The building was insured for 
., One thousand dollars, and the owner’ re- 


ceived ‘twenty dollars’? for his loss. I 
mention this instance as. demonstrating the 
advantage of quick work, and. predict that 


during the remainder of winter, upon prompt 
“alarms, we will give them a“ dark ! ‘fire” 
. eight timés out of ten. 


Very respectfully, 
Ruy J., Buss, Engineer No. 4 


— 
Hatz’s Sars have: been twenty-seven 


years before the ‘public, and not ‘a *lossby |. 
~ fire Or thieves. The largest salésrooms and { 
“Dest assortment in the, country” may ’be 


found at 845. and 847 Broadway, N. Y. 





“Parasites.” 
- Vegetable Life, but Infallible in: itsaction. 


ATURE 
done. Navan, that . 





Tam past 80 years’ experience we have had | 


|, A FORTUNATE DISCOVERY. ~~} 


in business has proved to us ediidtustvel the yt 


necessity of using discriminiatién ia iaver- 
tising. 

-- We endeavor to use special care’ “im select- 
ing our mediums, and then insert our‘ad 
tise ment so that it shall present our’ business 
to the public with a dignity and persistence 


that will not offend or may not be newer? : 


or overlooked. 

We are making constant use of the Detroit 
TRIBung, and find it a medium that we 
can conscientiously recommend.) FARRAND, 
Wiritiams &~-©oy"Wholesale and Retail 
Druggists, Detrojt, Mich. + 


KILL EVERY PLANT, 


Vine, Peach Tree, and Shrub, by allowing 
Insects, Worms, and Plant Lice to devour 
them, or use CaRnonre PLANT PROTECTOR, 
and save them from the ravages of these 
‘This remedy is harmless to 





Prices:-low. References: reliable.’ Send 


Co,’s Carbolic and Medicine Warehouse, 
No. 57 John Street, New York. 
Great chance for agents, 


CRISTADORO’S " ‘HAIR DYE is- an 
improvement. on all others. © Warranted to 
change the color of: gray or red hair to a 
beautiful. black or brown. Easily applied 
and asuccess eyery time. .. 


FLAGGQ’S INSTANT RELIEF, as the 


' name implies; is so faithful a remedy that 


it is warranted (or money refunded) to in- 
stantly' relieve all pains, aches, sprains, 
and bowel ‘complaints. 





THE New ‘Wmsox UNDER-F£ED SEWING 
Macutine is the. machine that. is to-day— 
with its perfect operation, beautiful, easy, 
noiseless movement, and unparalleled range 
of work—making firm friends and advocates 
in hundreds of thousands of families in ‘all 
parts of the globe. It is the machine to buy 
if you want the, best, Salesroom at 707 
Broadway, New York, and in all other cities 
in the United States. The Company want 
agents in country towns. 





NATURE'S SIGNALS OF DISTRESS. 


ULCERs, sores, pimpta, blotches, and all 
distempers .which affect the external por- 
tions of the body indicate an unclean con- 
dition of the venous fluid. They are, so to 
speak, the silent petitions of the system for 
purification and relief. Respond to the ap- 
peal by resorting without delay to the most 
wholesome and perfect Blood Depurent ever 
compounded—Scoviit’s BLoopD AND LIVER 
Syrup. ‘The Concentrated Extracts of |Sar- 
saparilla, Stillingia; and other invaluable 
antiseptic and alterative plants and herbs 


“form the basis of this powerful’ remedy, 


which will promptly arrest the progress of 
scrofulous ulceration and eradicate all dis- 
orders which affect. the flesh, muscles, or 
glands, or disfigure the skin, when every in- 
ternal medicine and outward application em- 
ployed in :what is called “regular. practice ” 
has utterly failed. For, sale. by druggists’ 
and medicine dealers everywhere. 





THERE was a man in our town 
And he was wondrous wise, 
He had a pain from ear to: ear, 
Another between his eyes; 
‘And when he‘saw he had Catarrh,” * 
With ali his might and main 
He purchased Sage’s Remedy, 
And has his health again. 


It is sold by druggists everywhere, 





Locxwoop & .Co., Bankers, 94 Broad- 
way, New York, transact’ a. general :bank- 
ing business, including the purchase: and 
sale, our commission, of all marketable se- 
curities... Accounts of nergeed pepe and 
others solicited. 

hint onmelempictnest 
THe cheapest article in the world: for 


‘ family use is the Halford ‘Leicestershire. 


Table Sauce. _ Every family having it is its 
reference. 


a neeen ener 
‘TO BOOK -CANVASSERS, . 
A NEW way ‘of running a book. Can 


sell thousands per week. Address Murnay }: 


Hit Pusuisaine Co., 129: _ 28th Bt, 
N, ¥. City. 
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Twanxs to scientific research, the /Veg- 


| etable Kingdom has yielded medicinat agents 


which more than supply the places of: Cal- 
omel and Blue Mass, without producing’the 
frightful secondary effects of: those danger- 
ous poisons. ‘These powerful and: harmless 
specifics are incorporated in’ Dr. Mort's 
VecerasLe Liver Puts, which owe their 
wonderful efficacy in «all bilious disorders 
mainly to the newly-discovered botanic'al- 
teratives. The pills are painless in their 
operation, and leave the: liver, the stomach, 
and the bowels, upon which they act simul- 
taneously, in a condition of vigorous health, 
and with the ability to:perform their im- 
portant functions naturally and regularly. 


introduced by modern pharmecopolists they 
are the safest and most thorough. . For sale 
by druggists and medicine dealers oma: 
where. 





—— 


TO PHYSICIANS OR HOTEL MEN. 


For sale, a splendid hotel and mineral 
spring property, ‘wéll*adapted for a water- 
cure or health: institution... Circular;, with 
analysis of waters and full particulars, of 8. 
Eppy & Co., No. 1 Park Place, N. Y. 


Buy our TRON CED ASH-CAN, with 
the Patent WROUGHT IRON BOTTOM. 
For Sale everywhere. Iron Clad Can Co., 
51 Dey Street. 

men 

Foster .Bros., of , brooklyn, have in 
connection with their large Carpet. busi- 
ness. a; department. for Curtains and Up- 


holstery' Goods. puneeverae 257 Fala 
street, 


DEATH TO THE PESTS. 


INTESTINAL worms are the most terrible 
scourges of childhood, and it is inexcusable 
in any mother to permit these disgusting 
parasites to infest the bodies of her off- 
spring, when a few doses of Dr. Roarks’s 
‘VEGETABLE Worm Syrup would effectually 
root them out. There can be no objection 
to giving this safe and wholesome prepara- 
tion. whenever the. presence of worms. is 
even suspected, as-its operation is beneficial 
in all disorders of the stomach, bowels, and 
nerves which resemble the effects produced 
by these vermin. , The ordinary vermifuges 
have an execrable taste and contain mercu- 
ry. Children detest. them and they areal 
more or less dangerous. Dr. Rogers’s Worm 
Syrup, on the contrary, is perfectly palatable, 
and -does not contain a. particle of minéral 
substance. It is a thorough remedy, bringing 
away: not only the wornis, but’ the mucous 
in which they are engendered; For saleby 
druggists and medicine dealers every where. 











CHAPPED hands, face, and. all roughness 
of. the skin certainly cured by using the 
Juni a Tar Soap, made by Caswell, Hazard 

New York. It surpasses all other 
sedate as it will prevent roughness of 
the skin if used during cold weather. It is 
conveniently ‘applied, avoiding all the 
troubles of the greasy compounds now, in 
use. It can be. used by ladies with the 
most tender skin, without. irritation . or 
pain, . making it soft and clear. Sold _by 
druggists generally. ; 

‘* WHO WILL SUFFER ?”—It.is now twen- 
ty-five years. since Dr..Tobias’s. Venetian 
Liniment was put. before. the public, war- 
ranting it to cure. Chronic Rheumatism, 
Headache, Cuts; Burns, Bruises, Old) Sores, 





never has failed. Sold by druggists. Pave 
10 Park Place, New York. 


Mrs. H. A. Hartow, of Florida, N. Y., 
has had a Grover & Baker Machine in use 
for thirteen years, and did not expend one 
cent for repairs, excepting for 4 néw circular 


needle, i 
=v sn . 


WANTED, ’a Farmer in every town’ as 
agent for the Cottins Sten’ PLows. For 
terms, etc., address Coniins & Co., 212 
Water Street, New York. 


sg 
Tr Dome Lead Stove Polish: 


: Busnvess MEN Raving the abili to’ as- 
| sist in the organization of S Com- 


panies: are invited ‘to’ notice the’ advertise- 
ment of the Eagle Gas Compariy. 

To have e ier 
‘Buckwheat C Fruit Dumplings, etc., 
you should So Dooley’ s Yeast Powder. ' Ask 
“your grocer for 


Do not fail to — 
‘or in the house. For alkskin‘troudles it never | 
, 25, cents, aiaido ; prod 





a icle provides ' Electro Silicon, the. 
{ it at efor oye Be and. pojaning, ailver 
all me Ty it. a 
‘ Ise teceipt of $07 Bs "Cotta, » Red 


é Gold ies, 
Med suk es sie 


o 47 


iN. —_ 


af & 


Of all the cathartic and corrective medicines | 


Pains in the Limbs, Back, and Chest; and it I 


Ba gitievs Avie h 


light Feiss “Ralls, e 


ley’s Pain Extract- .| : 





ries alte ee SIE: , 
: “Apvics.— Sead tor Free § Price-lists, 


“WE desire to call attention to the State 
ment of the Travelers’ Insurance Company, 
of Hartford, which we print in full on page 
24. Of ‘late ‘the number. of railway and 
other accidents hasbeen unusually large, 
and the capitalist and laborer alike can 
well turn their attention to a safe and éco- 
nomical insurance “against injuries which 
they may receive at any time. Such an‘in- 
surance, it seems to us,-is given bythe 
Travelers’ Company. Its means, a3 will‘ be 
seen from the table, are ample; its officers 
are gentlemen of ability and integrity; and 
its long and successful experience furnishes 


ample proof of its trustworthiness’ and 


utility. 





A MEDICAL MISTAKE oon? 
RECTED. 





Tue old idea that dangerous pulmonary 
diseases could not be eradicated by medicine 
has been forever silenced by the operatiow of 
Dr. Ws. Hatz’s Batsam For THE Lunes in 
the most. discouraging cases of cbrohic 
cough, where the symptoms clearly indicat- 
ed that suppuration had commenced in'the 
organs Of respiration. This wonderful com- 
bination of vegetable counter-irritants, sed- 
atives, and expectorants is proving to the 
world that not only the disorders leading to 
consumption, but the dreaded malady itself, 
is curable. The ‘‘ Balsam” triumphs whére 
all other preparations fail, arresting ina few 
days the most violent cold or cough, allaying 
hectic fever, preventing night sweats, reliev- 
ing difficulty of breathing, creating appetite, 
and renewing the strength of the feeble and 
emaciated sufferer. It contains no opium, 
antimony, or any other poison, and is guar- 
antéed to produce the most satisfactory‘re- 
sults in all ‘climates and under all ‘circum- 
stances. For sale by all druggists and medi- 
cine dealers every where. 





t3~ Business men find the American 
House, Boston, the most. convenient to 
depots and the great commercial center of 
the city.. The Messrs. Rice spare no efforts 
to gratify all the wishes of their guests. _ 








See the New Prize, Sunday-school Books. 
Warren, Broughton & Wyman, N. Y. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 
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THE CENTAUR LINIMENT 


has cured, does cure, arid will cure more cases 
of ‘Rheumatism, stiff joints, swellings, ‘and 
lameness upon man and beast in one day than 
all other articles have in a hundred years. One 
says: *“*Lhave not helda pen in seven months, 
Now I am all right.””.. Another that) ‘* the.Gen- 
taur, Liniment cured a frightful burn. without a 
sca.” Another; ‘‘ It restored to use a hopeless- 
ly lame, horse, worth four hundred. dollars,” 
ete, Try it once. It is a wonderful thing. © 


Children ery for Pitcher’s Castoria, 
a substitute for. Castor Oil. Jt assimilates 
the food, .cures Wind Colic, and causes 
natural sleep, It does not contain morphine, 
is’ pleasant:to take, never gripes, and never 
fails. The best physic known. 


IMPORTANT BOOKS. 











4 DYGPSERIA Its 5 eet Causes, Effects, and How te 


it wit cen 
F K eae Wastes. 9 nd How. Preserved; or, 
ver Sethe Sexual 1 Punction. Their Causes, § no 
is ase itocte and Means of Prevention and 
HOW fo RATHE: A Guide fo for ag Deing. Wotes ater dp p Reeeerv- 
‘0. RVERY BOY. spree 20 cts. 
THER’S ADVICE TO EVERY GIRL. Price 20 cts, 


Address E. P: MILLER, M.D. , 41 West 26th St., New York. 


EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE.’ 
sae 1867. 


WILSON, 6235 Broapwar,} 
over Bight: two Competitors poe me 
es Hicuest Prewicu 
A GOLD MEDAL, ae 
d 
653 Kiscbinca sete of bik SARRF Masbings snd! an Brauch ot 





& 
Awarde 





cu arr EXERCISES: 


best tection inst d disease. The su mode 
of res ning heal th, Send aidress and ten ten-cent stamp for 
Its Theory and Practice" te 


THE HEALTH-LIFT COMPANY, 
3 178 Broadway, New York. 


: HOLL Y’S PILLS.=No ca f 
Seniaes comet Ry! sigan tals 


stand e@ time inv: totinn 
action o these he “El 78 rahe gam best x rice 
centa.per box, Asx for new style; 


felled. 
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aEvEW, OF, THE an MAREE. 





wus 


jpext, to, notbing, as usual, at, this, season, . 
when preparations for the spring traffic have . 
_Jhardly, commenced ;. but. an unusnal degree 


(of dullness prevails, at present,. owing, to, the 
blockage of all the main lines of transporta- 
tion, caused. by., the late storms, Prices, of 


gtaple productions, however, are: very firm, ; 


and. in some. cases ;an advance of rates. has 

been determined upon ; thongh they can hardy 
be said to have been established, as no trans- 
action of importance-have taken place under 
them. The jobbers are mostly-emplayed in 
settling up accounts anaes lionions, 
and, notwithstanding the pressure for money 
which has existed, in New York for.a month 
or more, we are glad tolearn that the reports 
of collections from the South, and, West,.are 

generally satisfactory..; Several Jarge, fail- 
res of; dry goods. hoyses—or, as they:are 
there called, dealers, in Manchester goods— 
‘are reported, and of.one,old firm, to the large 
amount of $15,000,000, in London, , But. we 
have here been unusually free from failures; 
‘the only.one of any importance yet. report- 
ed being the failure of Gasherie, Emery & 
Ivey, which was quite unexpected... But, the 
:trouLles of the house date back, we learn, to 
1865. 

There appears to be an apprehension that 
the late storm will be. the cause,of putting 
off the usually early opening of the spring 
business; but it is too soon, as; yet, to make 
any calculations from such a cause,, 

. Unbleached . sheetings. and shirtings are 
‘without, any important change. The. busi- 
wness of the week..has -been very light, but 


there has been more. doing..in the. finer 


qualities of favorite makes than in any. other: 
The stock in first hands of both light and 
,heayy weights is unusually small for the 


season 
Bleached sheetings ‘and shirtings® are* in 


rather better demand, and in some instances 


"an advance to the extent of Half a cent a 
yard has been fixed. The sales of the wéek | 


have been very light, but prices are steady 
“and firmer. The demand is expected to be 
_quité active toward the end of ‘the nionth; 


“but, as the stock in first hands is Vight for- 
the season, priées are not likely to be any’ 


jower. 
Printing cloths are very firm, but the ag. 


gregate sales are small. 64s, extra quality, 
in the gray, have been made at 7} cents for 
immediate delivery. Contracts for delivery in 
March have been made at.4 of a cent higher. 

Prints are in rather better demand, and the 
sales ef medium effects have somewhat in- 
creased;. but there is not yet g full exhibj- 


_for a better display, which may be expected 
all in good season. Prices are steady and 
without. material change. 

Ginghams are pot in demand at this. sea- 
son, and will not be for a fortnight. The 
prices remain unchanged. - 


Cotton flannels are still selling to a ‘mod- 


erate extent, but no large sales‘ ¢an be ex- 

“pected at this season of the year. The 
demand is confined mostly to standard 
makes, to supply the current wants of trade, 
and prices continue steady. 

Cotton drills are inactive, but the Stock 
An, first hands is limited and. prices remain 
steady. 

Osnabergs are in moderate demand and 
“prices are firm, but the sales are small. 

Cotton bags are selling moderately well, 
but mostly. in small,lots, at steady prices. 

Cotton yarn is in limited demand at pres- 
nt, and prices are nominal merely. 

Corset jeans are steadily, held by agents. 
The ‘sales are confined chiefly to popalar 
makes, for the demands of current trade. 


are: restricted to the best makes of black and 
assorted Colors, 
Rolied jaconets are inrather better supply, 


Dut by.u0 means, in excess of the wants of 
The sales at present ire’ littiited, | .pected, 


the season. 
but-quotations are firnily maintained. 
Stripes and ticks are beld at steady prices, 


“but the demand ‘for these ‘goods is ‘very 


limited | at Present. R « 
Cottondes are in_ fair dennand, ‘and prices 


o Ste.firmly maintained... The spring demand | 


fe expected to, be large and active, 

Denims are firm in price, both for blue 
“apd brown ; ‘but the demand at present is’ 
light. 


alae ie View of a large ineo 
the unremunerative condition of. their peodne-) } 








¥uve 


"Cloths of favorite - makes ‘ere ta » rather |,4or 


| Better. demand, and the aggregate. sales of | 
ej the week show mi» increase. | For ‘overcoat- 
ings there is less demand, but prices remain |... 


‘steady. 


the favorite makes, but there is macgreat an. 
imation fh the demand... ..: 

‘Fancy cassimeres of desirable sigint ond of 
the better qualities sell:moreé freely, ‘but:the 
clow grades are not inshesh Getnemnt: Prices 
are steady. 

Flannelsiare selling less freely. The demand 
.is:restricted to‘thée small: lots necessary: for 
‘the wants of current trade. The snles, how- 
ever, ‘areas largess ustial at . this: seaspn..of 
the. year. Prices are without ‘essential 
change. - . 

‘Foréign goods are without any; important 
change. .The importations.of thedast: week 
_areabout.the same amount -as:for, the!.corre- 
sponding period last year. The importers 
are not making aw®exhbibition of their spring 


bgoods as:yet;: but they are preparing” for’an 


active business next month. 
* GROCERS’ MARKET REVIEW. 
Reronten, Expressty vor “Tus. ‘Inperenpest,” 


Br H.K. ‘THURBER & CO,, 


178 anil 1% Chambete, 24, 206, 398 Greenwich street, 
New York, 
—_—- 


COFFEES.—The' market is ‘firm, with an ad- 
‘vancitig ‘tendency. The latest advices from 
‘iplaces ‘of ‘production and) European ‘markets 
show higher prices. Rios bring 40}¢ cts. gold for 
prime goods. East and West Indias Coffees'are 
advancing. with a “R004 | demand. Fine Mara- 
caibos~ bring 1814 ‘ets. gold jn invoices. Javas 
bring 2034 cts, gold. Cautioys dealers ¢laim 
that the advance, is too rapid, and ‘that a reac- 
tion must take place. 


“Inactive demand.. Mackerel quiet, at unchang red 
Prices... Smoked | Herring steady. 
ring uncalled for and nominal. The ‘scarcity, of 
“Liverpool Fine Salt, and none arriving, reduces 
Dusiness to lithited’ proportions.’ ‘Phe ’ market 


wis Domiéstic steady. 


" FOREIGN FRUITS, —The market for ‘Malaga 
Raisins is inactive, ‘the demand’ being confined 


‘have ‘sold freely and closed firmer. Currants 
aré steady, with a light business. Citron is dull 
andthe market .weak,, Sardines are in increased 
request, .. Nuts are quiet for, most. kinds. For- 
eign Green are in fair demand and emple supply. 


MOLASSES.—The: supply of ‘New Orleans is 
ample for present, needs; but, the larger portion 
havang.been .placed.in.store, there. is none on 
the wharves, all the desirable lots offered hav- 
ing been taken by the jobbing trade. The mar- 


_ farther, receipts aré expected to be ‘ig! 
‘Values are. not, lpoked for, holders 
confident, of ,a higher, market. for .prime.and 


Ht, lower 


:| ehoice qualities... F ature receipts are: expected 


‘to have a emall proportion of fine grades, suit- 
able for keeping, the early produetion always 
being the best. Foreign is steadily held, with a 
light demand and} small stock. Estimated stock, 
13th inst., 647 bhds. Cuba, 1,964 bhds. ‘Porto 
Rico, 514 hhds. English island, 4,600 bbls. New 
Orleans. New Crop-Porto Rico will probably be 
late in coming forward, The recent heavy rains 

have retarded production. 


RICE.—There is 2 good demand for Carolina, 
at very fall pri¢es, the light stock, diminished 
fécvipts, and higher market in Southern ports 
creating afirm market. Foreign is less active, 
Domestic being in favor for its superior quality. 


‘ SPICES. There is no. yaovement in inyoices 
Business is confined to jobting lots, Pricesare 
steady and most kinds very firm. 


SUGARS. —Refined continue steady,. | The de- 
mand is fair and produetion light—a large por- 
tion. of the refiners having ceased work, and the 
remainder curtailed their business, in view. of a 


~~ f 
Cambrics are. firm.in price, but the sales: positive Yoes. on eniey #4. Deptent Taleo Patty 


all heavy 
culty in ince 


eries are slow—as is the case wil 
goods—in consequence of the dif 






slight increase im demand (with the 
limited’ production), fhich ch ie fonfidently pe 
‘Will inure to, sellers advantage, Raws 


are quiet and yery firmly ihe holders, baying 


priges, ” Refiners, buy only i 
Ay ‘and 


tion, 


better prices are obtained. ‘The /produétion is 





cHenes Onvepecnigtion have Passed cintavdon- 
sumption, a large portion haying been resold 


oy Doeskins meet with a: readier market:for |..bro Hi edits Bie mf Cagae 
cases were n when full market fig 

| P was ‘bid. There’ is * a better feeling in 

| tiarket! and Some’ Hoitets' are advancing Hibbs, 


| FISH|AND SALT,--Dry,Cod are higher and J, 


‘Datch Her- 


is ‘very firm: “Bulk arrives ‘fréely and’is if fair a 


to ‘sinall jobWing lots. Valeticias “have “sold - 
“quite ‘largely, at’ a reduction.’ ‘Turkey Prates ; 


tion of spring styles, and buyets ate waiting _ket closed firm’ at a slight advance; ‘anid, as 'P 


ng very | 


ing. Present, values are, sonldarad: lomsinnd | ah 


confidence, and only parting with ee Cokie at 4: 


sia" i ¥ and $10 for the latter. 
-SYRUPS..Thé marketis firmer and ‘alyaty i" ph 


ip 


Aight; and stock very sumall, . alates pie 1 


ba VEL IW SS lak param; House cn 
ie 


TEAS. ‘There haabeen heavy.aaleaby.auction |, 
the past, week, and. the goods. sold |. 
dp, Many 


Greens remain in light stock, with: sgbod'de. 
‘ghana, While ‘the’! excessive: ‘stock’ of Oolbngs, 
‘Sonchongs, and Japahs is Being rapidly veoactd, 
ae Se , 


GENERAL awaiixer keponr, 
Barons Was yon te endroe ” 


“fra sit esott 


ai rit ui 
A "Table or Qootedtene, ‘sill be found in poe 
column, } 





‘BREADSTURES, Krc.+The Flour, market | 
opened with astrong. tone. | The home demand 
chas been fair'and export: movement moderate, 
’: principally to'the Provinces’ and West Indies. 
“Prices ‘have ‘hot yatied ‘essentially, ‘and. fess ac- 
tivity was manifested at the close on Western 
and State. Favorite “Minnesota and “Bakers? 
brapds are firm;at fall prices, . Foreign, adyices 
atesomewbat contradictory, but are supposed | 
to be. slightly in buyers’ favor, which: caused 
shippers. to ‘hold off. Holders generally are 
quite firm, the stock béing light ‘and’ receipts 
Jpoderate, Oregon,and Californig sell glowly at 
89.50,to PC) per barrel. Receipts of Flour, for 
the week, 6,914 barrels. , Exports, 15,619, bar- 
-réls,...Rye Flour, is. moré,active at: full; rates. 
Corn Meal is steady. Brandywine in light sup- 
ply and firmer. “Buckwheat Flour is in larger 
supply, lower; ‘and dall. “Wheat is fo email and 
diminishing stock.- The market opened ‘active, 
“with o fair business for exportand milling. Sub- 
-sequently, with free arrivals of California. and 
lower Cable advices, the market, became ,easier 
ang nominal, shippers being unwilling to. huy 
and holders loth to make concessions, Choice 
What is ane firmly, 
1. Gorn i is’ in moderate 


ciate: Receipts; 180,898 bush: ° Exports, 190,- 
386 bush. Oats are ‘firmer and slightly higher, 
with light offerings. sonnets is about fifty 

ovat. 1 a 

Besigts ae tye ae eit small “tise 
and light request, ¢ iefly for, Inilling, Darley is 
in very light stock, | e market is quiet, and 
‘holders insist, on fail ‘prices. ‘Barley Malt is 
‘glow of ‘sale, ‘buyers being unwilling’ to pay 
‘présent rates. Receipts, ‘16,199 Bash. 


BUILDING. MATERIALS, are in, fair, supply 
and moderate stock, without, essential change 
in values, except, Cut Nails, which have declined 
one- half cent per pound. 


COTTON.—The market has varied during the 
week }¢t0:}4 cent per pound) the advance no- 
ticed Jast week , being, lost,,, Toward; the close 

-there.was,.rather more doing. in spot Cotton 
, from, spinners. For fatare me aely iad y the demand 
Ancreased, and the market 8 an Advance | 

of to , light ff weieat het a at con- 
fident fee ling. falling “Of In thé receipts is 
supposed ‘to’ be’ ea th part to’ the ‘political 
troubles in Louisiana, which bave had'a tetiden- 
ey to ‘restrict: business : in New: Orleans,’ ‘The 
market closed dull, without ¢hange in ‘prices. 


HIDES AND LEATHER. —The ‘market for |: 
Hides is active and full prices are realized. 
Leather . firm aud in moderate saa 


[W ehUIbGUH BanW 9. 


LIVE, 'STOGK.-—-Beeves, are .anly, in moderate 
demand, bnt, the market is,.pretty firm. The 
recejpte.are lighter than, last .weeky and prices 
toward. the, close were .3€ to, }¢cent per pound 
higher than.on | Monday, ranging. from 11 to 14 
cents per pound for, Natives.and 115 to 12% for 
fine fat Cherokees. Milch Cows Sell readily, at 
$40 to $80 per head. Calves in good request at 
10 to 10% cts. for Milk-fed. Sheep firm at 43 
to 7% ots. for very. poor. to/prime: Extra Cinada | 
aiid BKets.. Swine firm at45¢ to 5% ets. for ' 
heavy to light. i‘ 

METALS. American Pig Iron: is: quiet, the 
‘¢ompanies: not: caring: to: make contracts:and 
large buyers not being in market. Valneaihave - 
not noticeably changed:Seotch is extremely 
jquist.» Railsarenominal, Serapis in increased 

i@emand. .. Refined Bar ,unchanged. _ Steel is | 
quite scarce and firm...Ingpt Copper bas, fur- 
ther ene with large transactions,. 

ufactured is firm....Pig.Lead is inactive, ‘at sa 
changed values, /Spelter is Otm, Pig Tin nom- 


a po sales reported.. Plates decidedly firm 


the late advance. Iron Wire steady at the 
“recent detline. Zine firm. 


MISCELLANEOUS,—The market itdr Bore ana 
and Pearl Ashes is steady at $8.50 for the. former 
*Adamiantine- Candles’ in 
Fequest and steady. Cooperage Stock un- 

‘Coal in active request, for, bo 
d Foreign, with alight stock and up- 
ward tendency. . Drogs and, Dyess ‘) 
Woods dull. Chemicals firm. "Genie nom- 











| ferns fy 


Ryd 201, 604 bush. } 


‘po- |.of replenishing stocks: bub it, 








a lig ic dn 
tbh bd oF f eo Boa we 
Bene 6h ae uper ‘and ips i. 
in active demand and steady. Clover Seed lower. 
‘Timothy #Omtbhal.’ Flax “frm. “Goat Skins in 
‘good demand; ‘Deer active, at full values. Tal- 
/Jow a:shade firmer, ‘with ah inereaséd export de- 
»mand..Tobaceo steady and in.. moderate de- 
.mand, .. Freights more active, with a better 

tone. 


‘OILS, WAVAL TONES: Bre LGritae Sperm 
1s in good demand: ‘Grade Whale quiet, °Meén- 
chaden nll. Linseed «steady. “Crude Cotton 
Seed in fair request. Refined moderately active. 
Winter Lard) of :prime }quality firmer. ; Banks 
and Straits steady. Palm. qniet.. Olive. un- 
_changed. aoe eae js tnpattnn d the, mar- 
ket nominal aa unsettled. Crade is offered at 
10” cents, without” encouraging buyers. The 
combbihiition bold Refined at 2734 cents, but are 
Offered several cents less. ” ‘Shippers ure Ynclined 
to keep out of the market atid await: further de- 
_welopments. .. The -pfibecipal transactions are 
with outside hands, to filloimperative-orders, at 
,eomparatively cheap pripes—say 23 to 241 cente; 
and this,is paid, reluctantly, Cases are in mod- 
erate sont and from, shippers, Naptha, is dull, 
with no business in round lots. irits Tar- 
‘pentine, wi riadoce of about three cents 
per gallon’ during "the week,’ closed’ steady. 
Rosins, with lower freights, are in more active 
request. Tarand Pitch are quiet. 

The Titusville Herald has the following ro 
ports of Thursday’s oil market: 


ral. te | —_ eee pervaded i ae —. 

a n region 

es ined to 15 cents. The delivery af of the 

barrels to the ‘Refiners*' Association, 
ieoutrasted for'some time since: at!:€3 25 at. Oil 
City, have been about concluded, and the refin- 
ers, both in and out of the association, are 
— Sechs, witih taaaelen pene rome 

e wants, whic rthe nt dep 
state of the export trade, are small. On the 
Bi Creek the: dealings. spot.were limited, 
_ ——— ep a - to Bento A-sale of 

urch Ron oil for s bipmen oston was re- 

rted at $2:60,. bnt cwas wholly ex- 
at On ‘a oe Creek there was a 
small a done in immediate shipments at 
$2.55 and $2.60., At Oil City the offerings were 
larger than for some days Dashy and. prices 
aod 10to 15 cents, sales having béen made 
as low : ae ei Parker's, elle feeling “71 
ye a ul, ere. were sellers 
.85 ; but no sales were reported Stave the the 
Tneide price, atid Spot sold to’ the extent of 
8,000 barrels at $2.80. 

Ph, rings of furaves wore? mtich larger 
to-day: sfor some days vast. ~ Nearly all the 
dealers in the market: were offering: to sell at 

previous prices. while in some cases_nearly all 
‘tions were Offered at a decline of ten or 


buyers options4here were no 
du aq Up i: ge ie 8a rf ind atte ee $3, 


second quarter at $3.50; and all the year was 
very freely offered at $4. No bids were re- 
In.#ellers’ the: only:sale was of )3.000 
barr firat quarter at $2.45. At $2.50 there 
were i. sellers for this option, first or second 
_— . 
A dispatch’ to ‘the Pittbargh Commercial ‘says : 


pr: 3 rt hia’ Hattod ef eirentation here to-day 
ane ail Pittéburgh : refiners refuse 

y m 
ini under"he agreement wade i in New York, 
ave not beén 


lived. up, poe te neon and deer This; report, 

coupled’ with a amor t wo brominent ro 
‘ducers at Parker’s' Landing’ Have withdrawn 
ifeom the Association; has sepeapent the market 


é that‘ Crae ‘OW sill go doa 4081 50" rere 
y. ias. low.as $2 


ot bees me Seaeas ort Fiske iecabs 


that ‘the ‘unfavorable ri 
ree me oetthe aoa two days have somewhat 
ted them. ” 


Wiiw 

PROVISIONS.—For ‘Pork “the mertint has 
bean quiet, with small transactions. The job- 
bing demand is moderate, with nothing doing 
+iim.xound lots, Tegner are 9 little firmer on 
Dressed. Hogs. Cut Meats are. firm. Box 
Bhoulders. a demand ‘at extreme ‘prices. “An 
active dersand Tor Pickiea ‘Hams in tiertes and 
‘ose Pidkled Meats: at steady prices. Smoked 
” Méata inactive.’ Middlea ‘held at full prices, the 
} supply tot Being ‘suffleient forthe demand. 
: Bacon) in good ‘demand and held [higher, for 
future delivery. : Beef Hams moveslowly. ; Beet 
dutlop4..teady.. Lard; firm, Advices from. the 
sotharsideiand from, the, West, are fayprabp to 
holders. , Demand from refiners moderate. 
range of prices for ‘Dressed Hoss for tie eek 
| jhas been for Medium and Heavy ‘Western 
“Bag ets. ; “City, BY to 6%" ts. ;  Bigal 69 ¥6 7 
brs per Pod 


un WOOL —The, small, stock. of, Pomeste, is 
“firmly held at unchanged pee a Foreign ia 
good supply, phmper's,. for the week, Shr 
es. The Jeman a frou m nufacturers is light. 
ere is & tOderate speculative inquiry at 
prices below sellérs’ views. Toward the close 
sthe-market}exhibitedani inereased activity, sev- 
ceralmauniackarepe.coming formerde mith.s. xen 
ito. 6. goods in the nt c¢ ae tC) 
moy f 
thot Ad ae ice 
: ere at inér a6, 
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“BUTTER.—The ‘market has ruled frm for all Prades 
of packed Butter, with a tendency to higher prices. fi Hold- 
ers are confident. There is but ‘itttie’ Choice Western in 
market. and, light receipts. eheine.axzacied. dom dealers offer 
parirwagartr-P~ Ife ace gl ie 

ving, 7 
fos bre rive er but the 


se es eaten in. Fosiand, 
ror in preatital supply, with “liberal ipts: an 


davices ‘of large lots. in transit, and: lower prices are.ac- | 


Choice Sound 


eric rtt rith 
barge ae packages. We 


wige discrimination bety: 
Frosted, Recelpts for the week, 1 
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CHRESK.~The market tarnere. active, witha decided 
ichprovement. Shippers are operating more, freely, and 


* with confidence, and the loca! demand improves, The; 


stock figuring up much less than was expected is, the 
occasion of the advance. #reights by steam to Liverpool 
a8 — to shippers, Receipts 7,618 boxes. We 


ae se ime. 


sate 


Kal 
neil Bun 









pra ss market te firm. “The receipts of Feesh are. 
light and demand fair. Stocks In store are reduced 
materfally, “Phe ity of the weather hias occasioned 
lossesion frozen stock. Prime Limed are in sellers’ favor, 
but ordinary are not: in request,’ Lessened receipts \and 
frosted condition imparts higher values to, sound. Jots. 
We quote: Sound Stock, Limed,'25 to 20 cts.; Canadian, 
& to 37 cts, + Western 35 to 38 cte.’ ; and State, Pennsylva- 
nla, and Jergeys38 to 40 cts. perdoden. Frozen lots half 
price, Receipts, 2,306 barrels, 

POULTRY AND GAME, ~The ‘receipts of Dressed Pout 
try have been liberal ; much of it badly frozen, , The de- 
maud Is only moderate. Good Chickens sell well, Turkeys 


slow, Ducks in good demand, Geese dull. The receipts 
of Live Poultry are light and demand ‘fair. Game isin 
good supply.and the market lower. Decks are quite 













poor and unsalable. We quote: =i 
Live Fowls and Chickens, per ®, cosecrssese 10 @ 16 
Turkey’; per D.. » be 18 
ive Ducks, per pair = "= 

ive Geese, J 

Fontana Obickens, ver : 6'@ . 
] @ 
oe 3 
~2(f 1 8 
-10°@15 
- 40 + 50 
32 
(8S 8 


BERSWAX is in ia shipping demand, at 33% to 
34% cts. for Western and 84 to 81} cts. per pound for 
Southern. 


BROOM CORN.—Receipts, 75, bales. The market Is 
Steady at 6to 7 cts. per pound for New Green: Old, 6 to 
6% cts; Mixed, to 6 cts; Red,2 to 3 cts. per pound. 


BEANS. Receipts, 5,476 bushels... Marrowfats are in- 
active. Mediumsin moderate request. White Kidney in 
small stock and limited demagi. Red Kidney lower and 
oa Pee Beans indemard, We quote: 
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POTATOES.—Sweet are not mech inquired ‘for “and in 
steady, erter* for 
le. We quote a 


smal! stock; Irish are , 
shipping.and the home t 


Granary Peace per bb}. 

«oDQOMESTIC DRIED FROITST! lf 8 
provement in the. demand, ‘but; 
tisual animation at this 4 
considered low, and no..fu changes are apparent. 
The shipping demand is light, ‘ We quote: 
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GREEN FRUTES.—Anples move moéiterately'at steady 
falues,. Cranberries bring fall. prices for, choice stock, 
bat the market is not active. Peanuts are dull and in 
buyers’ ° favor: Hickory ‘Nuts: 4n-Nylit request: |The 
scarcity of mew Pecans creates an increased demand for 
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COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


173 and 135 Chambers St. 294; 206, and 
, 298; Greenwich St.. New York, .., 
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“POSTSCRIPT. 


LATEST DRY GooDs QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT 70 EVERY MER MERCHANT IN THE UNSTEL 
STATES. 
: ee 
‘ Moxpar Eventye, Jan. 13th, wn. 
” Sie following are the wholesale net cash prices of all 
tte 1 adhe‘styies of Domestic Dry Goods sold in the New 
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Tne New York ‘Uaderuriter insists that 
the Marine Tusurance Companies. that paid 
war. losses to.theinsured. in; consequence of 
the depredations of the Confederate* eruisers 
are entitled’ to receive a reimbursement ‘for 
the seme out of. the $15,500, 000 damages 
awarded to the United States‘by the Genéva 
arbitrators. This may be so, and it may not 
he 8, . Whether it is so-or ‘not depends on 
circumstances. How rpuch did these-com- 
panics receive. from ithe insured in the way 


excess of receipts from, this source, beyond 
what they. otherwise would. have »been; 
amounts to about teh millions of dollars... Did 
they pay out this:amount-in war losses as the 
consequenceof the depredations for which 
Great Britain is to’ make pecuniary:repara- 
tion? If they did not, fhen manifestly they 
have lost notbing by theit war risks; but 
have rather made money, their losses being 
more than covered by their increased rates 
of insurance. They received’ in these rates 
their full compensation for all the damages 
they have suffered. ’ 


Upon this view of the: case the ‘pueties 
who are the real sufferers, and Who, as such, 
are entitled to consideration in the distribu: 
tion ofthe Geneva Fund, are not théinsir- 
ance companies, but their customers, who 
paid them some ten millions'-of dollars’ on 
the scofe of increased war rates. They have 
a valid claim to be reimbursed for this direct 
damage which they experienced—certainly a 
much bet(er claim than that of the compa- 
nies that lost nothing, if they did not actually 
make money by their war risks. 

» Here then isa question of faet to be deter- 
mined before the Government. can. decide 
impartially and properly as to the so-called 
‘claims of these insurancecompanies. Let each 
‘company bé required to make ‘a full exhibit 
of its accounts, showing, on the one hand, its 
eceipts.from increased -war tates, and, on 
the other, ‘its losses arising from ships and 
cargoes destroyed by the rebel cruisers, If 
the receipts are equal to the. losses, orin ex- 
cess thereof, then common sense dictates 
that in every such case the company should 
‘be dismissed: as having no. claim... To rec- 
ognize its claim’ would. virtually amount. to 
two payments forits losses—the first being 
the payment in increased rates which the 
insured have already made, and for‘which 
they have not been reimbursed, and the 
‘second the payment made-out of the Geneva 
Fund. In-the meantime, what would become 
of the insured who have paid these large 
war rates? «The ‘theory put«forth by the 
Underwriter-makes! no provision for-them. 
Jt leaves them to pocket the loss of these in- 
‘creased rates, while the companies get 
‘Gcuble pay. This clearly would not be an 
equitable distribution of the fund awarded 
by the Geneva arbitrators. 


, The Underwriter, however, supposes “that 
all the shipping and property captured. and 
destroyed by the ‘ Alabama’ and’ her ‘con- 
freres was fully insured apn, the war risk 
in American companies,” and then asks 
whether there would “have been no.claim 
for compensation for these losses.agaizst. the 
English Government—no ‘Alabama’ clainis 
at, all.” Thig supposition makes no differ- 
ence in-- the question as pending between 
Great Britainand the United States. Yet, if 
such had been the fact, then the parties to be 
consideted as. claimants would be’ the insiir- 
ance companies and the insured; ‘an@, as be- 
tween them, equity would demand that each 
should be’reimbursed according to. the real 
losses experienced by each. .The” war 
rates. of insurance... would "be ____ the 
loss tor:d bse war 
risks paid, fn ai f AM ont by 
these war prin, Ne be the loss to 
the companies: iP ascertained, 
there sould be no Aiculty i in diyiding. the 
fund Shetween tiém in‘ proportion %6 ‘their 
real losses. We have no objection that the 
fhsuraace ‘companies istrbuld ‘be ‘paid for the 
damages they have saffefed, in the ratio of 
their real losses; but we protest against their 
Leingpaid twive forthese lossesZonte by the 
insured, in wef Yates of insurance, and once 
out of the Geneva Fund, .. They, certainly 
have no such claim in equity. 


+} greater than they have been. 
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Tae Fins ance shi we of the Senate a 
decided that. the. reissue: of any-part-of the 
$44,000,000 of greenbacks: which were with: 
drawn from circulation by Secretary McCul; 
loch when he first came into office is con- 
trary. to’ law; and, there being still about 
$2,500,000 of the $5,000,000 of ‘the reissué 
made in October last by Assistant Secretary 
Boutwell, this decision will make money 
still more stringent than it has been for the 
past two months, if Congress should sustain 
the decision of the Senate Committee... But 
itis no part of the duty of Congress to 
make decisions as to the meanings of the 
laws. passed by othe Congresses. It may 
annul laws, but it is the duty of the 
Sipreme, Court to decide as to their 
meaning and .constitutionality. The 
Govertiment “has already decided that it 
possesses the right t6 reissue the $44,000,000 ; 
and-it can only be constrained:from doing it 
by a-decision of the Supreme Court or 9 
special act of Congress. Such an act is pot 
likely to be passed; but the Treasury De- 
partment will not probably choose. to act 
contrary to a decision of the Finance Com- 
mittée of the Senate, and, unless something 
shall’be done for the relief of the commercial 
interests of the country, by authorizing the 
issue of more currency, money will continue 
to grow more scarce, and the embarrassments 
of. merchants and manufacturers will be 
In the 
meanwhile, however, money is easier for 
the time being, and currency, both green- 
backs and bank-notes, is flowing steadily 
toward:New York, and our banks are’ gain- 
ing largely in their reserves: The rates of 
interest on call Joans are down to 7 per 
cent., and the banks are discounting. more 


freely for their customers. But this is tem- |. 


porary; and, as business revives. and the 
spring movements in trade réecommence, the 
old story will be repeated, and.stringency in 
the money market will be the. rule again, to 
the serious inconvenience of everybody but 
usurérs and money-lenders, 

The Bank Statement of Saturday last ex- 
hibited a better condition of our Associated 
Banks than has been reported’ in three 
months, -The gain in the surplus reserve to 
about $2,000,000 above the required 25 per 
cent..of legal-tendér is on a rising average, 
and the next week’s statement will doubtless 
be still better. 

‘The result of this improved condition of 
‘the banks, the lowering of the rates of.dis- 
count, and the large sums of money which 
have been disbursedin theformof dividends 
has been, a8 might have ‘been expected, to: 
raise the value of pairs nr ying 
securi and to ai) 1ew ‘gtinfulus to 
seca Oh mato Exctantt. All 
classes of United teen securities and of 
_ and aan hag are in better de- 


Hcg tank bop tee ‘three Classes Yair E Pace tate 


eat! ‘ponds. © These’ latter securities ‘are in- 
juriously affected by the “‘ Credit Mobilier 
scandal,” which has led to'a' resolution ‘in 
Congress for a thorough overhauling of the 
affairs of the Union Pacific. 

The activity on the “Stock Exchange 
~~ has ete 80 cahinited i looked for this 


hea hese, xe in. New York 
~Rail. aches ‘and in-Weatern 
tion “Telegraph ~ shares. ~” T’ latter 


mom is in a fair way ‘of ‘being rendered 
Potive, “yas ya") co has” 
commented between-tw erful 
in it whose ultimate objects are,the same, 
although they, are operating.,in different 
directions now. It'is well known that West- 
ern Dian § is wart more than. itis noyy, sell- 
ing for, and there are many sagacjous oper 
ators in Wall.Street..who think it is worth 
twice as much. But the leading managers 
of — Compenyane are trying toyputydown the 
.to, enable them to Qgy 
back [etedibeies 91 whidh; 'they/eold out ‘thr 
months since; while those who have got 
hold of the stock, and bélieve in’ ‘its value, 
cannot be induced to sell:out. The result is 
that the “stock steadily advances in price, 
and on Saturday it sold as high.as 84}, the 


highest point it -has' yet touched, * 
ew York’C 1\tasebeen cactive, and 
sold up to thie meee a Pa Boa a 
= ’ of an ~ n & th 
the Doki odtsetty Mdeclepe her 


extra dividend, for: which’ there was, no 
foundation whatever, » 

‘The two fancy; stocks whichsiit is | gen 
erally understood in the Street are oak t to 
be- aerated for a rise a the cliques; are 


athneene & Gad Tans 


d market) continues strong and 
sane at eee 112 to 1123, notwithstand- 
‘tng the heavy disbu ents trom thé T. 
ury and the weekly sales of $1,000,000 by 


wile actrdancs with their nsuadl - custom, 
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issued their report to the bondholders, from | P. 
sersitod DLE 


j | whe ane — oe of the 
road for aye. most_ sat 

The ‘year’s’ caehines amount’ to s13 000008, 
against $9,647,000 for the previous year—an 
increase ‘of 33}. per cent.;; while :the> net 
earnings were over’40 “per cent. greater. 
Although -the great orth: and south’ branches 
of the ling in California were not earning up 
to their full capacity during. the-period, ihe 
earninige of the whole’ have reaebed thé 
gratif: an figure of $10,866;per mile’ 
annum. Ifis expected “that the business of 
the current year will show-a large increase 
upon the foregoing.* Two-thirds of the re- 


- ceipis are from local traffic; and the.surplus; 


after providing for the ag and interest 
on the whole bonded : debt; is «sufficient» to 
warrant a dividend inion th? capital, should 
the. Compapy feel ‘disposed to declare. it 
The following will show in ‘detail the. earn-, 
ings of the Central Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany. for several months and years past’: | 
For the pont SEPT Tietasasesgespenestten 
Intreage ‘this vebs over iit: 
Earnings first twelve, months 12... 


1870.°. 
Increase bed year over 1871... 
1870.. 
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Offered. Aahed: 
New York ase eeeecccagocess Resecce 1 3B 
Mavhattan..... LS) See ir 
Merchants .. 114 116 
Mechanics’ .. - 134 137 
MION.... ..6 139% - 
America - 16 — 
ORY. oocgnasttetacneee - 251 _ 
PHOMIK 25 245 Fi eee. 0100 _ 
North River..... .... .— 90 
Gallatin National..... 119 _ 
Merchants’ Exchanee. .. 85 - 
Leather Manufacturers... - 
tate I i York _— 
Comn - 15 
mys 
15 
114 
FAT tis ee $ 98 
MBevo.sees +120 — 
132% 133 
People’s,.... i. 140 
Market,........ —— 1% - 
Nassau...........- «10 101 
Shoe and Leather — 151 
Corn Exchange 130 131 
4 Lgiinee 86 
st. Nichol 114 _ 
- imrorters’ y and Traders’ 17% 200 
Fad Uy ee — 146% 
Munatactarsrs & eee 9% - 
v. Y. Naticnal mroppnee.- 97 _ 
Central National. . 91 _ 
Fourth National 109% - 110 
Ninth National... 103 104 
Tenth National.. os 90 
“Gold Exchange........... +108 — 
Bankers’ & Sronery, Asso -. 80 90 
German American.:......... eee 10836 —_ 
sesonaceen tll dass 
INVESTING | MONEY, 


SPECIAL attention is | is invited 1o the ad- 
vertisements. in our columns of those 
bankers who offer first-class railroad bonds, 
etc., for sale. Many are now selling Gov- 
ernments and other stocks and. converting 
the proceeds into good Sirst mortgage rail- 
road bonds. 

Our subscribers will please’ ‘understand 
that. they can send money, Government 
bo-"*. or any kind of securities to this 
off:*, 4; be sold, and» theiproceeds con- 
any. stocks or. railroad 
bonds advertised in Tae INDEPENDENT. 
No charge whatever will be made for ‘out 
services. In most‘ cases‘ we :can obtain a 
beiter price for securities tou be thus ex- 
changed than if sent direct toa broker or 
banker, besides saving broker’s’ commission: 
This offer is made only to our subscribers, 
who oftentimes neglect. to. make invest- 
ments simply because they fearto make: a 
remittance to an unknown party. In all 
cases explicit. direetions must. be “given. 
Address Henry ©. Bowen, Publisher. of 
THE INDEPENDENT, 8 Park Place, N. Y. 

aE 
Banetne Orrice or Fisk & Harcn, 
New Yorx, Jan. 18th, 1873. an 

(> Tae. CHEssPEaxkE AND Onto, the Crn- 
TRAL AND WESTERN Paciric Bons, all of 
which have been negotiated by us, we believe 
to be among the best and‘ most desirable in- 
vestment securities in the market, which i in 
time must become: very starce; especially as 
the Government will probably during the 
year pay off, in gold, another large lot of 
Five-TWENTIES, and isque in. their place 
Frve Per Cent, Bonps. 

The CHESAPEAKE AND ‘Oxito: Six Per 
Cent. Gop Bonps, the, total amount of 
which is only $15,000,000; are secured upon 
a property worth $35,000,000 to -$40,000,000; 
and are fully equal in intrinsic’ value to the 
CENTRAL Pacrrrc Bonps. They are issued 
in denominations of $100, $500, and $1,000, 
coupon’ or registered, and at their present 
market price, 86 and accrued interest, are 
very: desirable. 

The CENTRAL Pactric Six Per Citer. 
Gotp Bonps are tod wellsknown to require 
description or commendation. Their total 
amount -is $25,885,000. They have for a 
longtime ranged” in miarkes price . near or 
gbove par. a 

The .WesterN Paciric Six “Pur CENT, 
Goup Bonds amount to; $2,785,000. This 
road is J now ene vith ~ crest 


6. 3 > 





per |. 









pay “payment of its bon 
je: adcumed ‘by! the 
latter. Courbd Bid 94.008 Seon, Their 
market price to-day~is 893 to 90. As they 
have recently Been introduced on the Stock _ 





| Exchange, ‘we’ éxpect’ to ‘sce them rapidly 
_ Tise_ tq the Price | of CENTRAL Pacirics, 


- being substantially the same in character ang . 
-value, 


We buy atid ‘sell, as usual, Government 
Bonds, Teceive deposits, on which we allow 
interest, male collections, ‘and conduct * a 
general, banking business in all its branches, ° 

ca ggg ISK & MATCH, 
To Investors. 

6 those who wish to REINVEST JAN: 
VARY COUPONS OR DIVIDENDS, and 
those who «wish to’ INCREASE THEIR 
INCOME ‘from means already invested in 
other less profitable securities, we recom: 
mend the Sevea-thirty Gold. Bonds of the © 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company as welt 
secured and unusually productive. 3 

The bonds are always convertible at Ten 
per cent. premium (1.10) into the Company’s 
Lands, at: Market Prices. The rate of ‘inter’ 
ést (seven and three-tenths per cent. gold) is 
equal now to about 8 1-4 currency—yield- 
ing an income more than one-third greater * 
than U. 8. 5-208. ‘Gold Checks for the semi# 
annual interest on the Registered Bonds are. 
mailed to the post-office address of the 
owner.’ All marketable stocks ‘and bonds 
are received in exchange for Northern Pa- 
cifics ON MOST FAVORABLE TERMS. 

JAY COOKE & CO. » 


TO GUARDIANS AND EXECUTORS, 


* THE EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY. 
—Capital $1,000,000—are . offering: - First 
Mortgage Real Estate Bonds, - guaranteed 
by themselves, at par and accrued interest, 
Every Bond. is secured by .Real Estate of 
double value, “appraised under the most 
rigid rules and approved by the following 
Exccutive Committee: Ropert Lenox Ken- 
EDy, ADRIAN 1sELIN, Joun D. MAxWELt, 
CHARLES BuTLER, SAMUEL WILLETs, Ev- 
GENE. Keuty, Perer McMartin, ’ Wise 
Remsen, and Henry’ -P. Haven. 
JONATHAN Epwarps, President, 
_No.'76 Cedar street, New York: 


Howes & Macy, Bankers, No. 30 Wall 
Street, N. Y., offer the same facilities to De: 
positors ° as Incorporated ‘Banks, and allow 
Interest on daily balances at the rate of 
Four per :cent. Collections made on any 














' point at current: rates, with immediate re- 


turns.; Special attention paid to- choice 
Stock, Bonds, etc., etc., for Investors, 








OF THE 


TRAVELERS 
INSURANCE COMPANY, . 


oF HARTFORD, CONN. 


ASSETS, JAN. ‘1, 1873. 


1 Fistate owned by the Company:.....-....- 930 
Rea ia Banik k and iby th of Agents... i 








fo Mo Es 
ferred Pre jums (being balance of Semi 
veery d Quarterl ’ Premiu 
Accrued Interest: fang WL) pos vets eevee 
Taxes on Stock owned by non-residents 
United tates Government Bo! Pi) 
State and | Fonds 00 
peux taliro Eee and Bonds... s 
TK SHOCK . 0. ce eet elec ee sweeten sector ssasteeeee 
Ralway Pa Passengers’ ‘Assarance Co.'s Stock... © 156,00 00 
LatetidBhecie Seem 
Total Assets........:++ ndasteseten $2,259,945 48 
: LIABILITIES, 9 
Claims onadjusted and not due.............0+++ © $167,186.77 
Reserve ior Hetneurance, 1 Life gine 1 ae 
Total Sn 90 


Surplus as regards Policyholders....-««s $705,371 i 58 





Statistics of the Year 1872. 


‘LIFE DEPARTMENT. -~ 
Number of lfe Policies cies written in 1872, a 
“a 
toad! 
ACCIDENT: DEPARTM aa 


Geto Net Pr Be over 1872... s+ 

n e owe 

Witore wv yenner of Death —— pad wa 

Amount paid in Death Losses.. 

Namber of Accident Policies written tp in ‘7: aie F 
~s oN Premiums ov a ics. 8330: ‘on? 


Accident nt Glain yh ering gta 
Wile number ecide ms zac $i a 
t Clai 2 
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wm. R. UTLEY. 


NEW aie 


BANKING 
_ HOUSE. 
UTLEY & BOWE, 


from the late banking firms of 


UTLEY & DOUGHERTY 
FITCH & BOWEN, 


have opened a new Banking House at 


No. 4 Wall Street, 


NEW YORK. 


ALL STOCKS 


DEALT IN AT THE 


Kew York Stock Bchang 


BOUGHT AND SOLD. 





ieee ——— ven to the 
fo mowing Gae Stocks 
Bonds: 


U. S. GOVERNMENT BONDS, 
STATE BONDS, 
CITY BONDS, 
COUNTY BONDS, 
TOWN BONDS, 
RAILROAD BONDS. 


We buy and sell 
Albany 6s. 
Cincinnati 68 and 7%. 
- %s and 7-308. 


Kansas Pacific R. R. 6s and 7%. 
Northern Pacific R. RB. 7-308. 
California ‘ % 
Grand Rapids and Indiana R. R., gold %. 
Danville, Urbana, and Bloomington 7%. 
Indianapolis, Bloomington, and Westerns 7s. 
New York, Oswego, and Midland R. R. 7%. 
New Jersey Midland 7s. 
Houston and Texas Central %. 
8t. Louis City and ad bonds. 
= County, N. nS 4 - 

Greene Qs. 
Richmond i ae N. Y., %. 
— me o Miss. R. R. %. 


et od Watertown R. R. 7%. 

Denver Pacific R. R. 7s. 

sce bag Cedar Rapids, =~ Mo. R. R. 7%. 
Memphis and Charleston, R. R. 7%. 

Mississippi Central R. R., 1st and 2d mort- 


Mobile and Ohio R. R. 8s. 
Montgomery and Eutaula R. R. 8s. 
Missouri Pacific R. R. 6s, gold. 
uisville and Nashville 7s. 
yton and Michigan 7s. 
Cincinnati, Hamilton, and Dayton. 


Money advanced on Stocks and Bonds 
left for immediate sale. 

Stocks, Bonds, Gold, and Governments 
bought on margins. 

Bids made to the Assistant. Treasurer of 
the United States for Government sales of 
Golce and Government purchases of Bonds. 

All Railroad Bonds offered on the market 
will always be sold at the advertised sub- 
scription price, without any charge what- 
ever for commission. 

Money will be received on deposit, sub- 
ject to sight draft. without previous notice, 
and 5 per cent. interest allowed. 

Six per cent. interest allowed on all de- 
posits of money left for 30 days or over. 

Banks, Bankers, ompanies, Ex- 
ecutors, and others who seek reliable in- 
formation on investment stocks and bonds 
will have special and prompt attention 
OLS Buyers or Sélers of Stocks or Bonds 
should write to » UTLEY & BOWEN Sor 
tnformation. 1 

Readers of this advertisement whe ad- 
dress us are particularly requested to say 
that they were prompted so to do by read- 
ing said advertisement in THE INDEPEND- 
ENT. We desire to give credit where 
Credit is due, and be able to trace in 
patentee errr who deal with us 


UTLEY & BOWEN, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
4 Wall Street, 


NEW YORK. 





FIRSTMORTGAGE BONDS 


OF THE 


Indianapolis, Bloomington, and 
Western 


EXTENSION RAILWAY. 


7 PER CENT. GOLD. 
COUPONS PAYABLE JANUARY AND JULY. 


The Indianapolis, Bloomington, and Western Road, 
from Indianapolis to Pekin, 20245 miles, HAS BEEN IN 
OPERATION TWO YEARS, and has net earnings suffi- 
cient to guarantee punctual payment on all obligations of 
the Company, including the bonds on the Extension of 
217 miles, and which, it is estimated, will have when com- 
pleted an income larger than that of the old road at the 
present time, 

Nearly 100 miles of the Extension is finished, and the 
whole will be completed during 1878, making a trunk line: 
under one corporation, of 420 miles in a section not sur- 
passed by any in the West. 

It is seldom so strong a security is offered at the low 


price of 90 AND INTEREST. 
We recommend these Bonds as one of the most destra- 
ble securities in the market to all i s, and cli 





ly to banks, insurance companies, and for the use of 
trust funds. 
All having large investments to make are invited to go 
over the line and make personal examination. 
Pamphlets, maps, etc., furnished on application. 


TURNER BROTHERS, 


BANKERS, NO. 14 NASSAU 8ST. 


THE GREATEST NEW ROAD. 


The New York Midland must 
rank as the greatest of the new 
railroads built in the United 


States for many years. 


However great the success of any other enterprise, or 
however promising, put New York City in place of one of 
its termini, and it is self-evident that that success or 
promise would be infinitely increased. THE NEW YORK 
MIDLAND HAS NEW YORK OITY FOR ITS START- 
ING POINT. 

The receipts of the great lines running west from New 
York City (the New York Central, the Erie, the Pennsyl- 
vania Central), place them first in rank in the country. 
THE MIDLAND RUNS WEST FROM NEW YORK 
CITY, in rivalry with these three, and is intended te be 
THE SHORTEST LINE. 

Each of the other lines represent several times what the 
Midland will have cost when double-tracked and equipped, 
and it is very LIGHTLY MORTGAGED. 

Of the mortgages we offer for sale: 

THE NEW YORK MIDLAND CONVERT- 
IBLE BONDS (secured since their issuance by a 
Second Mortgage), the most attractive and promising of 
all the issues. 

THE GUARANTEED FIRST MORTGAGE 
7 per cent. GOLD BONDS issued on the Montclair 
Road (its shert route through New Jersey), the cheapest 
of all the first mortgage issues, 


ALLEN, STEPHENS & (C0., 


Bankers, 25 Pine Street. 
John J. Cisco & Son, 
BANKERS, 


No. 59 Wall st., New York. 








Gold and Currency received on deposit, subject te 
check at sight, 

Interest allowed on Currency Accounts at the rate of 
Four per Cent, per annum, credited at the end of each 
month. 

ALL CHECKS DRAWN ON US PASS THROUGH 
THE CLEARING-HOUSE, AND ARE RECEIVED 
ON DEPOSIT BY ALL THE CITY BANKS. 

Certificates of Deposit issued, payable on demand, 
bearing Four per Cent. interest. 

Loans negotiated. 

Orders promptly executed for the Purchase and Sale 
of Governments, Gold, Stocks, and Bonds on commis- 


sion. 
Collections made on all parts of the United States 
and Canada. 


SAUNDERS, 


HARDENBERCH 
& KINC, 


112 AND 114 BROADWAY, N. f. 


ALvmm Saunpers, (Ex-Governor Nebraska), President 
State Bank, Nebraska. 

Joun A. HaRDENBERGH. 

Ricaarp W. Kina, member New York Stock Exchange. 


TRANSAOCT 


A GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS, 


including the purchase and sale, on commission, of 
Government and Railway Bonds, Stocks, and other 


MERRILL, TILNEY & CO,, 


11 Wall St, New York, 











Send ter qeotations of the Securities you wish to bay 
e 


THE CONSOLIDATED 
MORTGAGE BONDS 


OF THE 


St. Louis and Southeastern 
Railway Company 


(CONSOLIDATED) 
of Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, 


30 year 7 per cent., with Sink- 
ing Fund of 2 per cent. of 
Gross Earnings. 


Principal and Interest payable in Gold in 
New York. Interest Semi-Annually, 
February and August. 


This roadis formed bythe Consolidation of the St. 
Louis and Southeastern, the Evansville, Henderson, 
and Nashville, and the Edgefield and Kentucky Rail- 
roads; and is the shortest and best possible route from 
8T. LOUIS and CHICAGO to NASHVILLE, MONT- 
GOMERY, ATLANTA, MACON, MOBILE, SAVAN- 
NAH, and CHARLESTON. Its superstructure and 
equipment are unsurpassed by any in the West. Its 
monthly earnings have since the consolidation already 
reached an average of $105,000, and are ampleto op- 
erate the road and pay the interest on the entire 
bonded debt. 

Three hundred and fifty-eight miles of this road are 
completed and fully equipped. The Consclidated 
Bonds are issued at the rate of $21,000 per mile, for the 
purpose of making a single debt, completing branches, 
and supplying equipment to meet the rapidly-increas- 
ing business. $1,600,000 have been sold, and we offer a 
limited number at90 AND ACCRUED INTER- 
ESTIN CURRENCY. 

The St. Louis Board of Trade recently passed a series 
of resolutions expressing the opinion “that this willbe- 
come one of the best paying lines leading out of St. Lou- 
is,” congratulating the stockholders on ‘the honorable 
and able management of the property,” expressing the 
belief “‘that the security offered by the Consolidated 
Mortgage Bonds to the amount of $21,000 per mile is 
good, and recommending them without hesitation as an 
investment to capitalists, both at home and abroad.” 

Under the terms of the Consolidated Mortgage, par- 
ties holding Bonds issued by the St, Louis and South- 


8 PER GENT. GOLD BOND. 


INTEREST PAYABLE QUARTERLY. 


ONLY $16,000 PER MILE 


ON A 


COMPLETED ROAD. 


The First Mortgage of the Logan 
port, Crawfordsville, and Southwestern 
Railway of Indiana. 


The traffic of this road has steadily increased since it 
completion, and, in addition to its other local business, it 
is now doing a large traffic in the transportation of Block 
Coal. We offer the small amount of Bonds remaining un- 
sold, recommending them to all classes of investors asin 
every way safe and secure, besides rendering a larger 
incom e than any other first-class Railway Bond upon the 
market. For Pamphlets, with Maps and full particulars, 
apply to 


JONES & SCHUYLER, 


No. 12 PINE ST., NEW YORK. 


WOOD & DAVIS, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 
RAILROAD BONDS, 


pone: on hand a Tew of choice bonds to Le oe =. 
furnish bonds advertised on et at 

pubecrip 

securi 





ion prices, greoute orders. for gt 
» gold, an ad stocks, and do a 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. 


No. 31 PINE STREET. 
Cs D. WOOD, 8& D. DAVIS, 
Formerly of Vermilye & Co. 








J..H. WILSON W. F. WINSLOW, 
Late Maj.-Gen'l U. &. A. Prev't oe Lek BE Ry, Co, 


WINSLOW & WILSON, 


William St., Ne York, 
OFFICES {956 South dth Bt, Se Louis, Ma. 


RAILWAYS. 


Report nm, Construct, and Manage Railways: Con- 
tract for Steel "and Tron os hele Locomotives, Cars, and all 
kinds of Railway Plant; negotiate Railway Loans and 

aearitics, 8 and sell i sell City, ‘Tow Towa, = County Bonds. 
d Bonds wanted. 





eastern Railway Company of Illinois and Indi. or 
by the Evansville, Henderson, and Nashville Railroad 
Company (7 per cent. currency), are entitled to the 
privilege of exchanging the same for the Consolidated 
Bonds, and can do so upon application. 

We unhesitatingly recommend these Bonds as an un- 
exceptionable Railway Security. 

Full particulars furnished upon application by 


GEORGE OPDYKE & C0., 


25 Nassau St., N. Y. 


WINSLOW & WILSON, 


70 Willlam St.,N. Y. 


LAKE SHORE AND 
MICHIGAN SOUTHERN 


RAILWAY COMPANY 
NEW SINKING FUND BONDS, 


COUPON AND REGISTERED. 


$6,000,000. 


Bonds due Oct. 1, 1882, with Interest at 
Seven perCent., payable semi-annually, 
April and October, at the office of the 
Union Trust Co. of New York. 

600,000, or Ten Per Cent. of the Loan, to be retired 
annually by the Sinking Fund, 

Coupon Bonds of......-+....--sessserseeeeeeees $1,000 each. 
Registered Bonds of....... $1,060, $5,000, and $10,000 each. 
Price 92 1-2 and Accrued Interest. 


ROBINSON, CHASE & OO, 


BANKERS, No. 18 BROAD ST. 


Manhattan Savings Institution. 


644 and 647 BROADWAY; 
COR. BLEECKER STREET, 
New York, Dec. 26th, 1873, 


44th SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


Trustees of this Testintion pave Gogiened the A... 
sat noon Anuual ae i. » at the of aix 

Gepost for for ehree | or a months iad ha roiiien ad January 

Fayable on rn andl oBer She. the dia 











ist, 

Monday, in Tone wary. 

deposit, om 
eI ,BRownN 


ese ek pate Frensurer, 


Banking House of Henry Ciews & Co., 
82 Wall Street, New York. 

Bills of Exchange, Circular Notes, 
Travelers’ and Commercial Credits issued 
available in all parts of the world. 

ts received, subject to check on de- 

mand. Interest allowed on all Daily Balan- 
ces. Every accommodation and facility 
afforded usual with City Banks. 


xB Preuss alOLoONny, OF nF, MIN: 
Nex OS. CO. ‘Chicago Ly Dulath, 


UNION OEE, RA SAVI npg BANK, 
Nos, 396 and Cosel seset, of Laight. 














Bix per cent. in’ 
inet si T. &. ARMOUR, Seeretars. 





TEN PER GENT. NEP. 


one Towa Loan and Trust Company will invest mo 
mn first-class Real ay gt at . e cent. eee — 
payable semi- New York, and wil 
the collection of all teas made through te pony 
charges paid by the bosrenee New York and New 
) fel relorences and {ull particulars tai on oa 
Samuel Merrill (late Governor of 
dress, James B, Heartwell, he A ya 167, 
Des Moines, Ia, 


EDWARD HAIGHT & C0., 
BANKERS, 


No. 9 Wall Street, [New York. 


FIVE PER CENT. Interest allowed on Daily Balances 
and Certificates of Deposits. 














Fire Cannot Burn Them! 


The solid bey font a investments of Tas CenTRaL 
be mpafter by NOTH- 


filtsols farm 


ly no 
= certain and prompt ompt payments. Ask the * Hed 
an Bans ”’ A net. 10 per cent. semi- 
comely at Bank ‘in 4 Fok. Has loaned millions 
and never ag 5 * _ Address ©. L. L. A., Jackson- 
ville, Illinois, P. x 657 


10 Per Cent. Kansas School Bonds. 

10 Per Cent. Nebraska School Bonds. 

10 Per Cent. Nebraska Bonds, Guar’d. 
8 Per Cent. Bonds, City St. Paul, Minn. 
PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE IN NEW 


YORK. For sale by FITCH, OTIS & CO., Bankers, 
No. 11 Pine street, New York. 


BUSINESS FOR SALE 
AT OBERLIN, OHIO. 

A well- ———. regalar, and thrivin: —_— rao, 
Good tank, sock cert met mates, ae Bare 
ini 
i "OKO. i. H. FAIRCHILD, Oberlin, Ohio. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 
F. E. SMITH & CO.’S 


Crushed Whe Wha 


the ATLANTIO FLOUR ALT, 
Best katee reas . ef wenn ee 


a saelien. for general fam 
Tenalide. For sale by all Grocers. Painahiets vue and 


Jasper E. Corning, 


MANUFAOTUORER OF 


HEAVY CRIMPED WIRE WORK. . 


SUITABLE FOR 


OFFICE RAILINGS, 
WINDOW CUARDS, 
BANK COUNTERS, Etc. 


58 CLIFF ST., NEW YORK. 


THE HIGHEST CASH PRICES PAID 
for Old Newspapers of every description. Old Pamphlets 
of every kind, old Blank-books and Ledgers reg ag 
ten full. and all kinds of Waste Paper from bankers 

ies. brokers, patent-medicine depots, cio 
Vibraries, Hotels, 











No. 25 Ann street, 





ome door west of N assaa st, 








Financial and. Commercial, 


——— 


THE USURY LAW OF THIS STATE. 





Tue law against usury in this state, as it 
appears in the statute-book, is one of ex- 
ceeding severity ; but as it exists in practice 
it is one of about equal inutility. It pro- 
vides that seven per cent. per annum shall 
be the lawful rate of interest; that this shall 
be the rate for all sums greater or less than 
one hundred dollars and for all periods 
greater or less than one year; that no greater 
rate than this shall ever be charged ; that 
any excess of interest beyond this rate may 
be recovered back, if the suit be brought 
within one year after the payment; that all 
contracts or notes are rendered void if 
tainted with the facts of usury ; that any 
person charged with usury in a civil action 
may be compelled to testify ; and that any 
one who shall receive a greater rate of inter- 
est than that allowed by law ‘‘shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and on 
conviction thereof the person so offending 
shall be punished hy fine not exceeding one 
thousand dollars, or imprisonment not ex- 
ceeding six months, or both.” It is made 
the duty of all courts of justice specially to 
charge grand juries to inquire into any vio- 
lations of thislaw. A total forfeiture of the 
principal and punishment under a criminal 
indictment are the two legal sanctions with 
which the law is armed. 

Such is the substance of the usury law of 
New York State in theory. What is it in 
practice? The fact is notorious that it is 
constantly violated by lenders of money, and 
seldom, if ever, executed against them. 
Courts of justice rarely charge grand juries 
to inquire into the matter, as they are 
directed to do by an express statute. The 
law itself is for the most part a dead letter. 
Thousands and tens of thousands of usurious 
transactions take place every year; and yet 
borrowers, except in some extraordinary 
ease, make no appeal to the law for protec- 
tion. The officers of public justice allow it 
to sleep quietly in the statute-book, without 
inquiring into the offense which it describes 
or inflicting the penalty which it appoints. 
All this shows that the practical sense of the 
community—the sense which is evinced by 
practice—is against the iaw. The extent to 
which it is disregarded with impunity, proves 
it to be utterly useless as a protection to the 
borrowing class. This one fact affords a 
very conclusive reason why the law should 
be wholly repealed or very essentially modi- 
fied. There must be some fatal defect in a 
law that is practically so weak in the support 
furnished to it by public sentiment and courts 
of justice. Hardly anybody seeks to have it 
put in force. 

The truth is, usury laws rest on a wholly 
false foundation, by undertaking to regulate 
and control what should be left to the dis- 
cretion of the parties themselves. It may 


“be very proper to fix a rate of interest capa- 


ble of legal enforcement in the absence of 
any agreement between the parties; but 
more than this the law should not attempt 
to do. Monéy in the transaction between 
the borrower and the lender is really a com- 
modity, as much so as when any other thing 
is borrowed on the one hand and lent on 
the otber. Like every other commodity, it 
has a market value in respect to its use, con- 
trolled by the great law of supply and de- 
mand. Sometimes this use is worth much 
more than it is at others; and, hence, the 
effort to fix the value of the use by any cast 
-iron rule, applicable in all cases and at all 
times, is financially absurd. It isa relic of 
barbarism, rather than a wise expedient in a 
civilized and trading community. The 
question will be best regulated by not being 
segulated at all, except by the contracting 
parties. Let them niske the contract; and 
fet the law content itself with simply en- 
forcing it as they make it. They can judge 
better in each case ‘at the time than any 


legislature can beforehand for them. There | | 


is really no reason, certainly none in this 
age and in this country, why it should in- 
terfere with the liberty of the parties ina 
contract in respect to money, “any “more 
than with a contract in respect to anything 
else. 

‘We do not believe that the average rate of 
interest for loans would be increased a pen- 
ny, but we .do.beliere that it would be 
rather: deeressed, if every usury law were 








swept from the statute-book. The supply 
of money would be greater, especially in 
times of stringency, by bringing into. the 
market a class of lenders who, though not 
sharpers and speculators, would be induced 
to furnish capital when the demand for it 
Was.urgent, and. hence the current rate .of 
interest high. The market would be open 
for free competition, without any restraint 
by law; and this would place the use of 
money at its true value under a free compe- 
tition, which is the natural basis and guide 
of values. If money was really worth ten 
per cent., then it would bring this rate of in- 
terest; and if it were worth but five per 
cent., then this would be the current rate for 
the time being. High rates of interest, by 
disregarding the law against usury, could 
not be made a monopoly in favor of any 
specific class of lenders. All lenders and all 
borrowers would stand on the same footing, 
just as all buyers and all sellers stand on the 
same footing in a market of free competition. 
The interest rate, like the price of any com- 
modity, would be regulated by the greater 
or less demand for money, and all parties 
left free to negotiate as to this rate according 
to their best discretion. And this, as we 
cannot doubt, would be an improvement 
upon the present system of usury laws. 





A CORRESPONDENT ON INSUR- 
ANCE. 





Tue letter of a correspondent bearing the 
initials ‘‘S,” and referring to the recent dis- 
cussion in regard to the rates for life insur- 
ance, has been received and considered. We 
beg to assure him that we are as far as pos- 
sible from advocating any rates that are be- 
yond the legitimate demands and necessities 
of the system. We do not say that the 
present rates might not be reduced in con- 
sistency with safety. A very successful ex- 
perience has proved that these rates are safe 
for the insured, who have a vast interest in 
the question. Whether they can be safely 
reduced, as was proposed by the Mutual Life 
of New York, without a general injury to 
the whole system is a question of so large 
dimensions that no single company ought 
to decide it even for itself, irrespectively of 
its relations to other companies. The proper 
way to determine the point is by mutual 
consultation, and by submitting it to a 
number of competent actuaries, who, after 
surveying the whole field and gathering to- 
gether all the light of experience, shall 
make a report on the subject. It is a mat- 
ter in respect to which there is business wis- 
dom in making haste slowly and adopting 
changes only after the maturest investiga- 
tion. 

It may be that the result of such an exam- 
ination would be that life insurance can be 
cheapened without any peril to the insured. 
If so, then it ought to be done. There 
surely is no good reason for charging higher 
premiums than the safety of the insured re- 
quires. In estimating this question of safety, 
there ought to be an amply wide margin 
for adverse contingencies and events—such 
as an unusually increased rate of mortality 
for a year or a series of years; losses by in- 
vestments, supposed to be good, but turning 
out to be bad; defaleations of officers; de- 
creased interest earnings, and, indeed, any 
circumstances that may affect the resources 
of the companies. All these questions should 
be considered when the risk is assumed and 
the rate of the premium is fixed. There 
should always be sucha reserve kept on hand 
as will make full provision for even remote 
contingencies. This point being gained, 
then the cheaper the insurance the better. 
Whether, in consistency with these views, 
the premium rates of mutual companies can 
be safely reduced is one of those nice points 
of mathematical caleulation and experience 
in respect to which the pypular mind must 
defer to the superior wisdom of actuaries. 
We hope that the discussion which the 
point has elicited will lead to the appoint- 
ment of a commission, either by state au- 
thority or by insurance companies, to give to 
the whole matter a complete investigation. 

It is well to bear in mind that the return 
dividends made by insurance companies are 
so. much in the way of deduction from the 
premiums originally paid. They are made 
at the end of each year, when the results of 
the business for that year are ascertained. If 
the business be honestly and economically 
cenduated, which is a question entirely dis- 
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tinct ‘from that of tates, these annual returns 
to the insured bring the ipsurance to them 
down to the mark of necessary cost. The ex- 
cess above this mark comes back to them at 
short intersals., Afterit has, served the .pur- 
pose of guaranteeing the perfect safety of the 
system, in which they all have a common 
concern, it returns to them, with its interest 
aecumulation. On the whole, we are of 
opinion that it will be wise to let well 
enough alone until we are reasonably as- 
sured.that we can do better. Life insurance 
is the very last thing for doubtful experi- 
ments, 
—————— 


SROWTH OF THE OHIO RAILROAD 
SYSTEM. 

From the official report of the state rail- 
road commissioner of Ohio we are able to 
glean some interesting faets in reference to 
the enormous increase of railroad facilities 
in that state. The aggregate number of 
miles of railroad in operation in Ohio June 
80th, 1872, was 8,787—an increase of 270 
miles during the official year ; constructed 
and equipped at an aggregate cost of $306,- 
852,805. ‘Fhe increased expenditure on! 
raitroad construction during the past over 
that of the previous year was $18,200,000. 
The average cost per mile was $54,489 ; av- 
erage cost per mile of road reporting earn- 
ings (8,551 miles), $9,647; average net earn- 
ings of the same, $2,997 per mile, or 5.53-100 
per cent. on the cost of 8,551 miles reported. 
The gross earnings of the roads in the 
state during the year were $84,259,800; 
an increase of $3,873,282 over the previous 
year. The operating expenses were $28,- 
502,739 ; an increase of $2,726,517, and an 
average of 68.82 per cent. of earnings, or a 
fraction less than reported for any previous 
year. The net earnings were $10,755,060; 
an increase of $1,146,765. The original 
and increased capital stock certified during 
the past year was $58,111,554 It is caleu- 
lated that 600 miles of new railroad will 
have been completed in the state during the 
current official year, ending June 30th, 
1878, and that an additional 1,000 miles will 
then be in an advanced stage of completion. 
At the average cost of constructing the 
roads now in existence, this would involve 
an aggregate expenditure for the year 
of no less than $54,500,000. This re- 
markable development has been. to 
some extent the outgrowth of the 
policy of the ‘‘ Boesel Law,” which author- 
izes counties and townships to tax them- 
selves for railroad purposes, and there are 
grave fears expressed that in some instances 
they have incurred burdens in this manner 
which will not be attended by any compens- 
ating advantages—at least, for a long time 
tocome. On the assembling of the new 
legislature a bill will be introduced repeal- 
ing the law, but legalizing the operations 
already contracted under its obligations. 
The state commissioner, in his report, recom- 
mends additional legislation for the protee- 
tion of stockholders, giving them, in case of 
failure of dividends or other causes, the 
privilege of examining the books of the 
company and investigating its express, 
freight, and other contracts. The present 
railroad officials and managers, he thinks, 
are not sufficiently accountable to the stock- 
holders, and a change in that respect would 
conduce to greater efficiency and economy 
and promote the interests of the general 
public. 

$$$ — rr 


STOCK SPECULATION IN GER- 
MAN 


Tue Hamburg Borsenhalle of the 18th ult. 
contains the following remarks on measures 
to be adopted to counteract the current ex- 
cessive speculation now rife in Germany : 


“Tt seems evident to us that the German 
exchanges have arrived ‘at a most critical 
turning-point. Thegeneral decline in stocks 
is ually assuming more threatening pro- 

ortions, and the extremes to which s a- 
tion has carried things drags them all upon 
the verge of an abyss. That a great crash 
would sooner or later occur seemed inevita- 
ble.to.even superficial observers, The Bank 
of Prussia haying been looked upon by the 
j tors merely in the light of a note- 
issuing institurion, a general. cry of condemna- 
tion is raiged by them from the moment 
some restraint is to be placed upon the in- 
definite issue of notes. Others, on the contrary, 


retend. that months ago the t rate: 
should have been pa Acco: ng to the 
‘Berlin National Zéitung, kiteflying was intro- 








duced’ into the speculative machinery as an 


indispensable part of the whole system t 
was to drive stocks to the mth of awe 


raising t and see 
-_ Sain check. 
sniaih a step 

ining to 





xchange,’ 
[t@eema that.a as deal of discontent ig 
amo: 


br g firms all over Ger. 
many whose haye been rejected by the 
bank purely as ‘financial,’ while smaller 


houses, devoted to legitimate trade and in- 
REE, ss woe ose O 
: -to the ‘Borsen Qourier 
eg of fhe Chamber of UolnitetGe tt 
reslau (Silesia) has petitioned the director 
of the Royal Bank there, in order to induce 
him to interfere in favor of the merchants 
and financial men of Breslau, whose dis- 
counting facilities have been seriously crip- 
led by this latest meagure of the Prussian 
ational Bank. A private meeting of the 
Breslau Chamber of Commerce has been 
called, for consultation on this all ‘important 
subject.” 





UNITED STATES COMMERCE AND 
NAVIGATION. 





Montuty Report, No. 1, series 1872-78 of 
the Bureau of Statistics contains the. statis- 
tics of our foreign trade for the month 
ended July 81st, 1872, and for the seven 
months ended the same, compared with the 
corresponding periods of 1871.. The Chief of 
the Bureau furnishes the following synopsis: 

Periods, Dom. exp’s Foreign 


Monthended Imports, (specie val.), Exports, 
Jul yak: Se 959,481,748 $46,824,681 $3,408,916 


golly 81, 2871. aoa, 47,800,088 87,018,743 8,252,072 
aren fo an the engl 412,848,734 $22,847,185 14,356,546 

July 81, 1871....4..... 950,798,776 822,859,561 18,227,910 
Thetotal yalue of foreign commodities re- 
maining in the warehouses of the United 
States July 31st, 1872, was $112,896,690, as 
compared with $70,257,875, July Bist, 1871. 

The respective amounts of our foreign 
trade for the seven months, which consisted 
of merchandise and of gold and silver coin 


and bullion, were as follows : 

Imports, Toes. ch 3. En 
Merchandise 1872 $401,991,052 $256,726,097 $9,867,521 
Merchandise 1871 888,943,175 278,515,212 8,774,091 
Coin & bullion 72 —_ 10,857,682 6,121,088 4,409,035 
Coin & bullion 71 11,850,601 49,344,249 9,452,958 


Of the total imports and exports for the 
seven months ended July 81, 1872, and 1871, 
the following amounts were carried in Amer- 
ican and foreign vessels and in cars and 
other land vehicles, respectively : 


'@ Foreign. 
im ores, 


Dom. 
Imports. (mixed vals.). exp 
1972. 1872, 1872. 


American vessels... .¢118,997,706 $96,931,220 $3,775,788 
Foreign vessels....... 283,215,519 252,426,862 7,959,365 
Land vehicles........ 10,605,510 2,204,962 2,621,390 
1871, 1871. 1871. 
American vegsels,.... 110,819,571 — 105,185,341 5,850,517 
Foreign ‘vessels....... 231,291,017 245,210,771 11,179,653 
Land vehicles......... 8,683,183 8,627,255 1,197,740 


The Chief of the United States Bureau of 
Statistics announces that the German and 
French editions of his report on immigra- 
tion are now ready, and will be forwarded 
at an early day to Hamburgh, Bremen, Ant- 
werp, Havre, and Trieste, for distribution in 
Germany, Austria, France, Switzerland, and 
Belgium. A copy will be sent to any ad- 
dress in either of the above countries on the 
receipt of twelve (12) cents in postage 
stamps for the German or eighteen (18) 
eents for the French edition. Address (offi- 
cial business, free) “Bureau of Statistics, 
Washington, D. C.” 


————————— 


DRY GOODS. 


IMPOBTATIONS AT THE POBT OF NEW 
YORK. 








THe importations of foreign dry goods 
show a steady increase, and the increase of 
foreign population imported into the coun- 
try, furnishing a constant increase of dry 


goods consumers, would sufficiently explain 


the necessity for this constant increase of the 
demand for the materials of which clothing 
is made. It will explain, also, the reason 
why our exports of domestic dry goods 
seemingly decrease, while the production of 
domestic fabrics so steadily increase. We 
are not yet able to manufacture sufficient 
materials for clothing our own people, and 
until -we shall be the importation of foreign 
dry goods must continue to increase. These 
tabulated figures must of necessity be con- 
densed asiemieh as poseidle, but we would 
be very glad if we pad.zeqm to furnish in 
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detail the different articles which come un- | 
der the heads of wool, cotton, silk, flax, etc. | 
mPoRTS OF DRY GOODS AT NEW YORK FOR THE 





YEAR. 

Desoription af goods. 1870, 1971. 1972, 
Manfs, of Wool.....++-- 982,355,280 $40,916.494 $43,794,886 
Manfs. of Cotton....-++.- 20,977,063 
Manfs. of Silk....+-0000+ 80,004,407 86,392,588 85,094,096 
Manfs. of Flax....+.+++e. 15,580,806 17,477,987 19,085,811 
Miscel. Dry Goods....... 10,581,488 13,360,214 11,511,675 

Total imports. ...@109,498,528 @132,480,777 $196,831,612 


Compared with last year, there has beena 
gain of two millions in woolens, two 
and three-quarter millions in cottons, and 
one and a half millions in linens; and a de- 
crease of one and a quarter millions in silks 
and three-fourths of a million in miscellane- 
ous articles. The total is about four and a 
half millions over the aggregate for 1871. 


FOREIGN DRY GOODS ENTERED FOR CONSUMPTION 
AT THE PORT OF NEW YORK. 


















































wos, | 1869. 1870, 1871, 1872. 
Jan....| 6.066608 | 04765-088 | Sate | Se ae 
Mar 9.973.568 | 9,762,526 | 14,400,775 730,875 
April..| 5,895,912 | 6,846,668] — $,893.459 993,045 
May 4,755,183 6,819,940 929,242 966,678 
June..| 2,975,773 | 8,486,669 | 8,858,500 | 2,641,816 
Fuly 4,739,069 | _ 4,627,472 | 6,882,173 631.988 
‘Aug. 8,961,771 | 10,146,200 | 14,648,416 | 13,172,943 
Sept 5,543,092 | 8,981,377 58, "575,183 
Qct....|  eiceaot | Gaasamn | polo | sel bao 
oe 2,240,660 | 5,058,810 | 8,492301 | 8,208,969 
Total..| 65,066,282 | $80,065,383. | $97,068,467 | $87,378,979 


























wos, | 1869. 1870. 1871. 1872. 
"a 62 | 2,543,085 | 02,758,605 | 04,816,614 
Jan....| ois | “Rootes | “ghosts | “saro7 
Heic| faaae| teae| bees | Soe 
fin :| Sasebra| LoL 91402,986 | B.8r4,504 
Funes} Legon | 11a sux | 8.079" 
July...) 8147-401 } 2.363.950 | 8,366.449,| 7,025,985 
‘Aug. ..| 3813,670 | B.as62ea | 4’9et.293'| 7/830" 
Gey] BaikplO | 3 | game | Rest 
Qct...-| eer | stances | Saree | Siosea58 
Deo...| 17528119 | 2,880,495 | 3,597.988 | 2,372,477 
Total..| $99,600,185 | 929,438,140 | 85,912,510 | 049,402,035. 





In 1849 the amount of foreign dry goods 
landed here was less than forty-five million 
dollars. In 1861, the first year of the Rebel- 
lion, the importations fell off to forty-three 
and a half millions, or less than in 1849. 
The great increase after the war began in 
August, 1865, and for 1866 was one hundred 
and twenty-six millions, the largest until the 


year 1871. 
IMPORTS OF FOREIGN DRY GOODS AT NEW YORK. 
Invoiced value, 








—The following will show the importa- 
tions and withdrawals for consumption dur- 
ing the month of December, 1872: 

IMPORTS OF FOREIGN DRY GOODS AT NEW YORK 


FOR THE MONTH OF DECEMBER, 
ENTERED FOR CONSUMPTION. 




















1870. 1871. 1872. 

Manf's of Wool.......... $784,283 $798,218 $882,584 

Do. Cotton.....++ 1,179,025 655,067 663 718 

Me Bil. iccereeree 1,722,776 772,388 711387 

WAGE 56s. cccee 604,383 591,730 628,935 

Sheet, Dry Goods....... 708,845 604,905 417,871 

Total ent. for con...... 95,058,810 $3,422,301 63,203,950 

WITHDRAWN FROM WAREHOUSE. 

1870. 1871. 1872. 

Manf's of Wool......000. $427,212 $119,346 $535,484 

Do. Cotton..... eco 226,315 137,565 211,772 

Do, Bille. .cpcsesees 270,084 208,405 224,105 

Do. ies ncxecsanen B53,A14 220,041 826.675 

Miscel, Dry Goods....... 72,819 78,280 79,623 
Total withd from 

Warehouse....... ++ 01,350,074 $1,083,637 $1,377,659 

Add, ent, for con....... 6,058.810 8,208,959 
Total thrown on the 

Market,.......-.ss000e 96,403,884 04,485,088 4,581,018 

ENTERED FOR WAREHOUSING, i 

1 e 371. 1872. 

Manf's of Wool......... $918,801 971,211 $982,221 

10, Cotton......06 447,691 498,168 586,418 

Do, Bil... ..cseee0e 768,800 454,250 460,458 

Do. FlaX....ceseeee 574,786 617,967 403,131 

Miscel. Dry Goods....... 175,888 155,692 140,264 

Total ent, for wareh...¢2,880,425 $2,597,288 $2,372,477 

Add, ent. for con....... 5,063,810 8,422,301 8,208,050 
entered at the 

WO UA. Se... ty 97,984,285 06,019,589 $5,576,436 

EE 


THe revenues of the canals of the State 
of New York for the fiscal year ending the 
80th of September, 1872, amounted to $3,- 
078,247.96, and the payments for ordinary 
Fepairs-‘and cost of collection to $1,875, 676,- 





61, leaving a surplus of $1,202 571.85, 
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TRREAMCIAL NOTES: - 
Tam Banx Oarrrat or New Yorr.~A 





recent number of the Bankers’ Magazine con- 


tains an exhibit of the ‘bank capital ‘in the 
State of New York, exclusive of trust com- 
panies, safe deposit companies, and other 
chartered institutions that hold fands which 
are lent among the people, The aggregate 
amount of this capital under corporate char- 
ters.is_ $186,408,451, of which $112,470,741 
belong to banks organized under the .Na- 
tional Banking Law, and $28,937,710 belong 
to banks doing busivess under'state charters. 
Of the whole 'New York City furnishes 
$89,826,440, distributed among ‘64 banks; 
while all the rest of the state ‘furnishes 
$46,582,011, distributed among 279 banks, 
making an aggregate of 363 banks for the 
whole state. Besides this, the savings banks 
of the state held.on the 1st of January, 1872, 
$267,905,826 in deposits to the credit of 776,- 
700 depositors, showing an average of 844.03 
to-each depositor. Of this savings-bank fund 
$161,106,592 were due to the 446,824 depos- 
itors who had accounts with the 41 savings 
banks in the City of New York; and $39,- 
458,680 were due to 115,693 depositors who 
had accounts with the 16 savings banks of 
Brooklyn ; making an aggregate of 57 sav- 
ings banks forthe two cities, with 562,517 
depositors and $200,565,222 of deposits. 
The remaining savings banks in the state, 
90 in number, had accounts with 214,188 
depositors, to whom they owed $67,860,604 
of deposits. The average due to each de- 
positorin the City of New York was $350.- 
55, the average in Brooklyn was $341.06, 
and the average in the rest of the state was 
$314.40, The aggregate bank capital for the 
whole state, including banks of discount and 
savings banks, appears in the following 
statement: 


Capital of National Banks........ $112,470, 741 
Capital of State Banks............ 28,937,710 
Savings Bank Deposits. ccccsceccses 207,905,826 

Dotal 66 ii 5 ets WA a8 $404,314,277 


The fact prPrenneys is that, while the 
number of banks and savings banks in the 
interior of the state is much greater than 
the number in New York and Brooklyn, 


still by far the largest part of this bank cap- | 


ital is to be found in these two cities. 


Barmish Rarmroaps—The capital in- | 


vested in the railroads of England and Wales 
at the end of the year 1871 amounted to 
£461,368,716, that invested in the railways 
of. Scotland was £64,282,911, and the 
amount invested in those of Ireland was 
£27,028,580, making £552,680,107 for the 
railway system of the United Kingdom. 
The net: receipts on all these roads during 
1871 was £25,789;920, which ‘is equal to 
4.65 per cent. on the invested capital. The 
aggregate length of all these roads was 15,376 
miles. The average capital to each mile 
constructed was £35,944. In the course of 
the year the trains traveled. 179,075,894 
miles, which were about equally divided be- 
tween freight trains and trains for pas- 
sengers. The number of passengers ¢ar- 
ried -was 875, 220,754. The freight amounted 
to 67,142,284 tons of general mer- 
chandise and 102,222,464 tons of min- 
erals,,. The, expenses on English _ rail- 


ways were 47 per cent. on their gross re- |. 


ceipts, 49 per cent. on Scottish roads, and 53 
per cent. on those of Ireland. These figures, 
corsidering the territorial extent of the 
United’ Kingdom, show a greater develop- 
ment of the railway system than can. be 
found anywhere else in an equal number of 
square miles, not only in mileage in propor- 
tion to the area occupied, but also in the 
amount of passenger and freight traffic, and, 
hence, in receipts in the same proportion. 
We have in this country a much greater rail- 
way mileage, but nothing like this concen- 
tration of railroads. Massachusetts makes 
the nearest approach thereto, but she falls 
béhind the British system of railroads. 





Marorep Bonps—The Government of 
the ‘United States, in contracting loans and 
issuing its bonds, has uniformly acted upon 
the principle of fixing upon 4 ‘specific date 
when these bonds should become payable. 
Then it is the right of the holders.to, present, 
them for payment and the duty of the Gov- 


ernment th On the 1st of Janu- |) co 
“p-panera ‘3, 310,0 tnd, aga 105500 ‘bales in, 


ary, 1878,:the matured debt of the: United 


States which was not paid and which ‘ha@ | 1871 


ceased to bear interest amounted to $4,084;- 








226126, of which $57,665 ‘had*been: niatured | 


‘and unclaimed’ ever since 1887. “The larger 
part of this debt’ will, doubtless, be claimed 
‘by the proper parties ; yet a portion of it 
will probably never be. presented for pay- 


ment. In some cases the bonds haye been | 


destroyed, and in others all knowledge.of 
them is utterly lost to those who would ‘be 
entitled to avail themselves of the claims, 
The Government pleads no statute of limita- 
tions against such claims’; and, hence, when 
they ‘are‘presented and properly certified to, 
both as to their reality and the parties mak- 
ing the claim, the rule of the Government is 
to pay them, no matter how much time 
may have elapsed since the period of their 
maturity. This is. an equitable rule of 
action. it of sdincshiuit 3 

Stare Desr or New York. — New 
York reduced its state debt during the 
year ended September 0, 1872, by $4,095,- 
976 68, leaving outstanding on that.day an 
indebtedness. of $86,574,206. -Of this amount 
twenty-one millions are a legacy of the war, 
being the debt incurred to pay bounty to 
soldiers ; eleven millions of the canal debt 
remain; ‘and four millions only are charged 
to the general fund. Sinking funds are €s- 
tablished for each item of debt, and they 
now smount in the aggregate to $11,187,- 
480 56; leaving as the balance of the debt, 
after the sinking funds are applied, only 
$25,386,725 84. Four and a quarter mil- 
lions of the canal debt will fall due this year, 
and will be paid in coin at maturity. The 
equalized valuation of the state in 1872 was 
upward of ‘two thousand million dollars, so 
that the debt of New York amounts to but 
one and a quarter per cent. of the taxable 
property of the state. 


Tus TrapE or Cuicaco.—The following 
statement.shows the receipts and shipments 
of breadstuffs.and live:stock at Chicago dur- 
ing the year 1872, with grain in store at the 
close:of the year: 


Receipts. Shipments. In Store. 
Flour........ 1,525,075 1,859,377 
Wheat...... 12,717,182 12,345,307 1,019,555 
Corn........ 45,580,329 46,985,660 1,410,110 
Oats..........12, 968,602 12,228,595 804,022 
Rye......... 866,418 T7179 190,127 
Barley. 4,727,755 4,887,871 300,536 

| Cattle....... 684,085" 505,452 
Hogs......... 8,253,688 1,835,262 


810,211 


The clearings of the associated banks of 
the.city.for the past year. were, $993,060,503, 
an increase of $1,015,000 over 1871. 


Customs Recerets.—The gold receipts for 
customs duties at the port of New. York 
during the. year 1872.and the interest .paid 
on, the public debt at the New York office of 
the United States Treasury during the:same 
period were as follows: 

Gold Interest. 
5 - $15,184,500 


erecce AROQOU,OFU | BAAIUM 42s oe 


, 1872..$81,265,673 
Total, 1871. Reogsis 


———— a 


COMMERCIAL ITEMS, 


B. F. Nourse, Esgr., of Boston, gener- 
ally acknowedged to be highest authority in 
the country on the statis:ics of American 
cotton manufactures, estimates the consump- 
tion of that staple ‘in the United States for 
the years 1871:and 1872 8 follows: 





Total; 1872. $143, 817,045 | Total 
Total, 171. 158,814,408 








1871. 1873, 

In the North, bales......... 946,000 1,064,000 

In the Sou' er ee egseee 106,000 146,000 

Totals... ..63.+.. «1,052,000 1,210,000 

The number of cotton spindles in the United 
States he estimates at : 

Dec. Sist, 1870.......- aitecesainietied 7,260,000 

ane: Sen peewee TT 

6 4 YBTB,. ns eneeenneee none «p228)800,000 


/Thus showing the important gain in the 


past over the preceding year of 660,000 
spindlés, or 8} per cent; and, as compared 


with ‘1870, ‘a gain of "1,090,000 ‘spindles, or 


15 per ‘cent. The total mption of 
cotton in the United States in 1872 is placed. 


871—an increase of 168,000 bales, or 14. per} 
cent. Now, as the increase of ‘the spindiés 









(84 per-cent,, while 
of cotton is 14 


it is evident that the cotton 


during 

the pele aa ont 
per cent., 
mséhinery of the country was more actively 
employed in 187%'than during the preceding 
year. 


—The exports.frem the port.of Philadel- 
phia during. 1872: amounted ‘to $20,484,808. 
This was a decrease of $203,748 from 1871, 
but an inerease-of nearly four millions over 
1870. Almost nine-tenths of the value of 
exports from Philadelphia is in the article of 
breadstuffs, iron, and petroleum and its pro- 
ducts. The following shows how closely 
the foreign trade is confined to these articles: 


Total value of exports. .......:s+sesees $20,484,808 

Value of breadstuffs. . sorecnconee 04,168,756 

Vatue of fron manufactares. Ddeddeedigne 1,318,739 

Value of petroleum and products...... 12,623,145-18,110,640 
Value of all other. exports....-.....ccessessss $2,374,168 


The logs in exportsseems to have been ex- 
Clusively in, petroleum, breadstuffs, and pro- 
visions, 80 there is the hopeful sign that the 
trade in other articles is increasing in variety 
and amount. 


—The coal trade with the West Indies and 
South America, which began last year, owing 
to. the scarcity and dearness of English coal, 
promises to expand and be permanent. The 
consumers in these parts regarded American 
coal with disfavor ; but since they were in- 
duced to try it, and found it satisfactory, 
they will henceforth be steady purchasers. 
Besides, the course of trade has now been 
deflected toward the United States, and is 
more likely than otherwise to lead to heavy 
and varied transactions in general merchan- 
dise, as well as. coal. The coal business of 
Nova Scotia is improving. Mr. Oyrus W. 
Field and other leading capitalists have in- 
vested in the mines of that province, and are 
likely to receive remunerative returns. 


—The well-known corrupt practices of the 
harbor-masters of the port of New York have 
for several years caused continual complaints 
from our mercantile community ; but under 
the old political régime no redress could be 
obtained. In view of this fact, Gov. Dix, in 
his. inaugural message, promises to replace 
the present incumbents with honest and 
efficient men, and recommends that the 
legislature limit the compensation of the 
office to ‘a reasonable remuneration, and that 
the fees in excess of that amount be paid 
into the state treasury, for distribution 
among the hospitals in the interior of the 
state for the-support of sick and disabled 
seamen. 


—The commercial treaty between Great 
Britain and France was finally signed by the 
representatives ‘of the two governments on 
the 4th inst., and now only awaits the ratifi- 
cation of the British Parliament. This, how- 
ever, it probaby will not obtain without the 
fullest discussion of its merits and demerits; 
and, if it is eventually approved by that body, 
it will be owing. rather to the power and 
prestige of the Gladstone ministry than to 
any .admiration for the provisions of the 
treaty, which are'rather retrogressive than 
otherwise. 


—The London Keonomist gives a table 
showing the fall in the prices of iron and 
coal in the English markets between the 
ist of August—when the maximum prices 
were realized—and the 18th of December. 
This change ‘in'values is chiefly interesting 
to‘the iron trade of this country, but it ‘hax 
also its bearing on the question of the tariff. 
The average decline in bar iron is about 
eighteen per cent., in strips twenty-five per 
cent., in rails four per cent. The decline in 


coal is about thirteen per cent, 


—The exports of domestic produce: from 
the port of New York for the week ending 
Jan. 7th, 1878, amounted to $3,513,906, 
against $2,209,953 for the corresponding 
week of 1872. and. $4,774,187 for the same 
period in 1871. 

~The number of alien emigrants landed 
at the port of New York during the year 
1872 was 293,608, against 229,639 landed 
during 1871, being a gain of 63,964. 

—A. steel steamboat, ninety feet long and 
dfawitig only ten inches of water, has been 
buift‘in England, to ‘ply on one of the rivers 
of Brazil. 

+ «~The: New. York Chamber of Commerce, 
at>@ retent meeting, reported adversely to 
the’ entigrition bills pending before Oon- 
' gress.’ wes A -— ESR » 
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Harm and Carden. 


———ooe 


THE EDEN OF ST. LOUIS._SHAW’S 
GARDEN. 


BY PROF. J. D. BUTLER, LL.D. 


Ir were better to go to Rome and- yet not see 
the Pope than to leave'St. Louis without visit- 
ing Shaw’s Garden. 

Mr. Shaw, an Englishman by birth end born 
with his century, came to St. Louis in 1819, and, 
@s a hardware man, acquired an independent 
fortune within five and twenty years. .He was 
one of the few men who know how to retire 
from business, and, dedicated to the bettering 
of their minds, make full proof of the uses of 
wealth. 

He first spent about six years in travel, pen- 
etrating into all the continents, and surveying 
them leisurely but studiously. Meantime, how- 
ever, he had begun to realize the ideal of a 
garden, which from childhood had been his 
beau ideal. He planted his paradise at St. 
Louis not merely because he there owned eight 
hundred acres of land conterminous to the city 
limits for a mile and a half, but because its lati- 
tude (38 deg. 37 min., the golden mean between 
heat and cold) is the best in America for the 
most various and vigorous vegetation. 

Already for a quarter of a century his 
garden bas been to Mr. Shaw wife, child, 
and business—all in one; for he has had 
none of them. All the affection others 
lavish on families, all the care, shrewd- 
ness and energy by which he had secured riches, 
he has concentrated on his modern Eden. Nor 
has he forgotten Bacon’s advice that a traveler 
prick in some flowers of what he has learned 
abroad into the customs of his own country. In 
this horticultural endeavor he has spent half a 
million ¢f our money, and that with more 
plesware than he took in earning it. He long 
age made his will bequeathing to the State of 
Missouri botb the garden and a pecuniary fund 
sufficient to keep it flourishing forever—always 
open to everybody, every day—as it always has 
been from the beginning. 

Mr. Shaw has also conveyed to the city of St. 
Louis a park of two hundred acres adjoining 
the garden. More than a quarter of a million 
dollars has been expended by the city, under the 
unpaid direction of Mr. Shaw, for the improve- 
ment of this park, which was formally opened 
to the public last summer. The ground-rent in 
perpetuity of a hundred acres surrounding the 
park has been given by Mr. Shaw as a fund for 
keeping it in good condition. 

Accordingly, I say to the Missourians as was 
said to the Romans concernin§ Cesar: 

“ He hath left you all his walks, 

His private arbors and new-planted orcbards— 

To you and heirs forever ; common pleasures, 

To walk abroad and recreate yourselves. 

Here was a Oxwsar; when comes such another ?"* 
You enter the garden through iron gates in 
walls of masonry—types of the substantial style 
which runs through the whole establishment. 
At one entrance there isa cloak and lunch- 
room for the convenience of parties -who wish 
to linger long. Near another stands the muse- 
um, with glass cases and herbariums, showing 
the flora of all countries, and wonderful growths 
of grain, specially from the South Platte, in Ne- 
braska ; as well as a polyglot library on matters 
horticultural and botanical. Beside the muse- 
um is the country house of Mr. Shaw—a solid 
but unpretentious edifice, though with a tower 
like an Italian campanile. - Before the door is a 
disk of such velvet greensward as one seldom 
sees outside of the trim gardens of England. 
Next, on the left, we come to an avenue of tall 
pines, which were Mr. 8.’s earliest essay in gar- 
dening. Whenever he looks out of his win- 
dow, 





“ A forest planted by himself he sees, 

And loves his old contemporary trees.” 
- A-vista-walk between the pines leads us, be- 
neath an arch inscribed Arboretum, onward 
through the whole tree-garden, to a summer- 
house at its end. We can lose ourselves in the 
endless errors of the labyrinth. But, if minute 
philosophers, we shall love best to trace out 
the insatiabic varieties in form and foliage of 
the same sort of tree. Of the .coniferous 
family there are ninety-nine members, and 
of the pines twenty-nine. There would 
be thirty, but the Stone pine (Pinus 
pinea), the umbrella top of which is so char- 
acteristic a feature in Italian landscapes, is 
wanting. Mr. 8. has planted it often, but it 
has seldom survived even two years. The 
number of varieties in other trees—as oak, wil- 
low, poplar, maple, ete.—I have forgotten to 
inquire; but it is much greater than any visitor 
could observe or remember. I never walk 
throvgh this motley crowd without feeling that, 
as Noah gathered together all animals, so Mr. 
8, has gathered together all trees, from Lebanon 
to California. 

Another department—the FPruticetum, or nurs- 
ery of shrubs of all sorte—is worthy>of our 
study, and a delightful midway station between 
trees and flowers. Yet I seek oftenest and lin- 
ger longest in the Flower Garden—Floretum, 





_ Bonumeros, L., 1873, 


THE:‘| INDEPENDENT. 


Here. at one point I ascend .a tower, from 


| -whicb eight alleys radiate. The beds between 


them are filled eech with one special variety of 
flower. The masses of diversified and well- 
assorted colors sweeping round my hight of 
prospect form an outlook the eye loves to feast 
on. Having seen it when” every petal was per- 
fect, I saw it again the morning after the first 
killing frost, when all flowers were whitened 
and beginning to droop. 

Scores of pleasant surprises meetme in my 
rambles among acres of flowers. But I must 
pass them all in silence, lest I leave myself no 
space to speak of the heart and soul of all—the 
Conservatory; the sanctuary into which what- 
ever is richest and rarest of all that fills a fifty- 
acre garden during summer is garnered while 
the snowy deluge sweeps over the earth. 

This building, mainly of stone, has a front of 
210 feet, and at right-angles in the rear a wing 
of sixty-five feet. It approaches the length: of 
the British palm-house at Kew, which cost 
235,000. Its entablature is inscribed ‘‘ Glory 
to God in the highest, on earth peace, good- 
will to men.” 

Throughout the garden, but pre-eminently 
within the conservatory, I am astonished that 
all things are in such perfect order. The truth 
is, Mr. 8. knows how everything ought to be 
done, pays well to have it so done, and is also 
Argus-eyed to see that it has been so done, 

The king of the conservatory is a Screw pine, 
which is ready to bore its way through the 
glassy roof. I suggested to Mr. 8. building a 
dome on the roof, for its ead to rise into, such 
as I saw erected at St. Petersburg to accommo- 
date the lofty palms there. His answer was 
that equable temperature could not be pre- 
served in a lofty room; so that, if the floor was 
warm enough for the roots, the,ceiling must be 
more than warm enough for the topmost bough. 
Having often wondered at the symmetrical 
twists of this Screw pine, I was unexpectedly 
reminded of it by meeting stupendous speci- 
mens of the same freak of nature in the Sand- 
wich Islands, on the slopes of the volcano Kilau- 
ea, I also owe my recognizing the papyrus, 
or paper-plant, beside: the Sea of Galilee, to 
my having become familiar in this conservatory 
with its three-cornered stalk and tufted head. 

In this horticultural palace, with a temper- 
ature always uniform, like the Mammoth Cave 
or 8t. Peter's, I behold more multitudinous 
growths than shoot up naturally in any single 
region—yes, legacies from all the world. One 
room, set apart for catcuses, would seem at 
first sight a hospital for vegetable deformities 
or the incarnation of N: a delirious dreams— 

“all tr all p things 
That fable yet hath pores or fear conceived,” 

Another room is filled with century plants, 
some with gilt-edged leaves. There is one 
which is likely to unfold its long-expected 
myriad florets in a year or two. I did wrong to 
tell the exultant gardeners that in Honolulu I 
had seen eight in blossom at once, The night 
before I last walked through the conservatory, 
being the guest of Mr. 8., I was feasted on a 
fruit almost as rare in our zone as nectar and 
ambrosia—namely, the Philodendron Pertuseum— 
a blending of pineapple and pomegranate. 
Another of its names is the Mostera. deliciosa. 
I should call it ‘‘ the ragged old fogy,” because 
its leaves grow in tatters and its fruitage comes 
lagging a whole year after its flowers. The fairy- 
like scene—where buds, blossoms, and fruits 
appear at once, and sometimes in social sweet- 
ness on the self-same bough—it is as impossible 
for words to paint as for them to’ give the blind 
an idea of colors. After all, [am- glad to see 
that no flower equals the rose in fragrance, 
form, and hues. Others show eccentricity; 
the rose symmetry. Let, then, the sewing-girl, 
who can afford. but a siogle-flower-pot in her 
window, thank God that her’s is, after all; the 
peerless floral queen. 

Though the conservatory has charms at all 


seasons, I love to visit it best at mid-winter. 
Then 


“On old Hyem’s chin and icy crown 

An odorous chaplet of sweet summer buds 

Is asin mockery set.” 
Iwas there in the cold snap last February, 
divided from an Arctic winter only by a pane of 
glass. I stood in the midst. of the Tropics. 
The force of contrast could go no further than 
in this marriage of January and May. 

The good influence of the garden, has been 
evident from the ontset, and grows with the 
growth of the city. It is more. and more a 
fountain of health, pleasure, and _ssthetic, culy 
ture. But it ought to be utilized more than it, 
has ever been. The Nebraskans are tree- -plant- 
ers, and ‘have every spring their ‘arbor-day, ‘on 
which a prize is offered to: those who set out 
the most and best trees. If I were one of them, 
I-would spend a week in Shaw’s Arborétum, to 
learn how and what to plant... . ) 

Yet Nebraska farmers, however poor, will see 
no reason to envy the operatives in Shaw’s 
Garden. Though paid good wages, many of 
them have not steady employment; and among 
the hundreds who have had it there not ten 
va es laid ‘by enough to own land of their 











' Iv seems thatthe ‘atmosphere and climate of 
Colorado have had a very magnetic influence 
mpon the great showman, P. T. Barnum. He 
could not resist the charm, and now she claims 
him as one of her heaviest landed proprietors. 
The Denver News is authority for the following 
statement: 

“Some two years since Mr. P. T. Barnum 
came to Colorado, making a brief stay on the 
plains and in the mountains. He was then se 
strongly impressed with the probable future of 
the country that he made a considerable. invest- 
ment in: the town of Greeley. Since then he 
bas increased this investment to about $25,000 
invested $30,000 in real estate and buildings in 
Denver; and purchased a stock rancho of 30,- 
000 acres on the Huerfano, thirty-five miles 
sontheast of Pueblo, on which he has now four 
thousand head of cattle, including a recent 
purchase of one thousand head. An order has 
been given for several car-loads of grade short- 
horn bulls, for service next season. Mr. Bar- 
num intends to go largely iato raising horses, 
believing it to be more profitable than neat cat- 
tle. There are about three hundred acres under 
cultivation, which furnish sufficient hay and 
grain for the ordinary demands of the stock 
which require feeding. Mr. Robert Moody, late 
of Kansas, and an experienced farmer and 
stock-grower, is in charge of the whole enter- 
prise. — 

“The great showman is wildly enthusiastic 
over Colorado, Denver, and the growing towns 
and cities. ‘Why,’ said he, ‘it’s the greatest 
country in the world. People come here to die, 
they put their affairs in order for the last jour- 
ney; but they can’t do it here. The people I 
have seen are the most disappointed set I ever 
saw. They expected to die; they only thought 
to live along a little while. They came here, 
and this wonderful air brings them back from 
the very verge of the tomb, and they are natur- 
ally exceedingly disappointed. Your country 
must grow, if from no other cause than this one 
peculiarity, that such invalids as are cured here 
must stay or they experience a fatal relapse. 
Then the air has sucha wonderful effect on 
people that, after staying here even a few 
months, when they go away they can’t reconcile 
themselves to any other climate. Why, I verily 
believe that if I were to stay here six months I 
should never want to leave the country.’ Mr. 
Barnum has a daughter residing in Denver, 
whose husband came here a confirmed invalid, 
but who is now hale and hearty.” 








RURAL ITEMS. 


BEWARE OF TREE PEDDLERS. 


If farmers will buy from roving tree peddlers, 
they must expect to be doubly swindled. 1st, 
they have to pay a bigger price than the trees are 
worth, and more than they could be bought for 
if they had sent their orders direct to some good 
wmursery; and, 2d, they will never find the 
varieties altogether true to name. There ie an 
immense amount of fraud practiced by substi- 
tuting one variety of tree for another. ,A Wis- 
consin farmer recently told his experience before 
his Farmers’ Club. His experience with the 
peddlers had not been altogether satisfactory. 
His King of Tompkins County apple proved to 
be the Sweet Bough, the Twenty-ounce were 
Early Harvests, and his Westfield Seek-no- 





_ farthers were ‘a very small Russet, which no- 


body had ever seen. For Fameure he received 
an unknown apple, almost worthless for any 
purpose, He has been considerably Comeged 
by these impositions. 


FLOWERS IN A SITTING-ROOM. 


A correspondent of the Maine Farmer writes : 
“*f saw a single petunia in a lady’s sitting-room 
that was perfectly lovely. It was placed ina 
hanging basket and suspended infront of the 
window. Some of the long stems fell over the 
sides of the basket, some were looped half way, 
and some were tied up straight. All were cov- 
ered with blossoms. It was a purple and white 
variegated variety. On one side of the room 
was a Madeira vine, covering nearly ‘all the 
wall and festooned over the door; on another 
side an English ivy; in one corner a Wandering 
Jew; and these, with & few pretty but cheap 
plants, made a room fit fora queen in its rustic 
beauty, and the whole not costing over fifty 
cents. Very pretty hanging-pots can be made 
of the tops of goblets or the half of a cocoanut 
shell, by crocheting a net of some bright 
worsted to hang them in.” 


: OLD PLASTER, 

; A.correspondent of the Maine Farmer speaks 
of aman who had some old plaster which he 
had removed from the walls of his house, and 
pounded it as fine as he could, then sifted it, 
and sowed it on his rye-field. The result was 
a very large crop of grain, and the next year a 
heavy growth of grass. His argument was that 
the plastering on the walls of dwellings ab- 
sorbed the gases and steam which ‘were given 


| Off from the kitchen, sleeping rooms, etc. ; ani. 
\1 that it thus acquired fertilizing properties of. 

















crue from the lime, hair, etc., of which it wa - 
composed, He also alluded to the statemem 
that in China people would put on new plaste,. 
ing for the old which they took off, so h 
was old plastering prized there for agricultury 
purposes. 

FACTS FOR FARMERS. 


A series of experiments instituted to test th 
average loss in weight by drying shows thy 
corn loses one-fifth and wheat one-fourteent, 
by the process: From this statement it is see 
that farmers will make more by selling up. 
shelled corn in the fall at seventy-five cent 
than the following summer at one dollar 4 
bushel, and that wheat at $1.82 in December jg 
equal to $1.50 for the same wheat in June fol. 
lowing. The estimate is made on the basis of 
interest at 7 per cent. and takes no account of 
loss from vermin. These facts are worthy of 
consideration. 


COTTON IN THE SOUTH. 


Manufactories of cotton are rising in all parts 
of the South, particularly Georgia. The cotton 
mills of the South consumed last year 146,000 
bales of cotton. In 1870 their consumption 
amounted to 91,000 and in 1369 ‘to 80,000 bales, 
These figures show unmistakably that the cot- 
ton manufacturing interest of the South is rap- 
idly recovering from the evil effects of the war, 
notwithstanding the blighting influence of Fed- 
eral interference with their local affairs. How 
prosperous might that interest now be if the 
Southern people had been saved from such in- 
terference. 

TO DESTROY THE CABBAGE-WORM. 

I have been entirely successful the past season 
with the following: Diluted mackerel brine ap- 
plied on and around the plants, three or four 
times a week, until the cabbages begin to head, 
In my garden all that I treated in this way. 
made ood sound heads, and others in the same 
patch were destroyed.— Cor. Rural New Yorker. ° 
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THERE 1s Goop AvTHority for stating 
that in this country one adult out of every 
six dies of Consumption; and, indeed, so 
prevalent and fatal has this disease become 
that it is dreaded as the great scourge of the 
race. And yet in the formative stages all 
Pulmonary Complaints may be readily con- 
trolled by resorting promptly to the Expect- 
orant of Dr. Jayne, which soothes and 
strengthens the bronchial tubes, allaying in- 
flammation, and cleansing them and the 
lungs of all impurities. It is a certain rem- 
edy for Coughs and Colds, which, when left 
to themselves, frequently bring on Pulmo- 
nary Complaints; and it cures Bronchitis 
effectually if taken in time and the direc- 


tions strictly followed. It has maintained" 


its reputation as a curative for over a quar- 
ter of acentury, and if those who are 
threatened with Lung Diseases or any of 
the symptoms of Bronchitis or Asthma will 
at once give this standard remedy a trial 
they will never regret it. Sold everywhere. 





SCHENCK’S PULMONIC SYRUP, 
—— TONIC, AND MANDRAKE PILLS. 
These are the only medicines that will cure Pulm 
Cc f Philadelphia. 
been in constant practice over thirty years, con 
bis "asticinen. if 
» will. cure consumption. _His 





ma’ fizest, His peimons 
matter, and Nature throws it of 


REPARED Are. FOR SALE BY 
J. i - SCHENCK & SON, 
N. E. Corner Sixth and Arch’ Sts., 


PHILADELPHIA, 
and by Druggists and Dealers Sheralle 


DA DELION ona 





ras ine test, mest’ Buchu 
arising from impurities in the blood, because it acts on 
the KIDNEYS AND LIVER. These are the 
plood-cleansing organs of the system, and carry out all 
wastes and irritant matter. Ask ror HAMILTON’S 
BUCHU AND DANDELION, made by W. C. 
HAMILTON & Co., Cincinnati. 
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All purchasers of our books,  Gar- 
aeatng” for Profit” or ‘ Practical 
cbereg gene price $1.50 each (pre- 


mail), are entitled to receive 
Prove Catal - 9 free, annually. 


talogues free 


Seedsmen, 35 Cortlandt Street, New York, 





great value, in addition to whatever might ‘ds. 
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THE “LIGHT RUNNING” 


"DOMESTIC" 








Sewl Machine 
“DOMESTIC” supersedes others because it 
pi thew in the A ge service it renders, both 
fone workshop and family ; because it is equally 
useful for VERY FING and VERY anavT WORK. 
Warerooms, ned ORAM BERS ST., 


and 2 B ST., 
temporary g EU LTON oly, BROC 


New York 
YN. 


THE “ DOMESTIC * has taken more premiums 
this fall than any other ben pe and is specially recom- 
mended for family use and manufacturers. It is simple 
in construction, noiseless, and easily run. 

AGENTS WANTED. 
—WILL REMOVE EARLY 2 1873 TO 0} 
kW BU LDING, CORNER of BROADWA v5 


aN FOUKTEENTH ST., NEW YORK 








AMERICAN . WASHER. 


PRICE, $5 50. 


The AMERICAN WASHER is the most perfect, com- 
plete, and successful Washercver offered to the publie 
For sale by 


A. H. FRANCISCUS & CO., 
518 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


VEGETABLE and FS alg 
SE 1] Piants, Roses, Dablias, Fuchsias, 
g raniums, Bedding Plants, Giadfolus, 


be eit ~ is ig or a ae _— 
1 strate wi pra: 
PENRY A. DREER, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“BEE-KEEPING IN A NUT-SHELL,” 


giving, full and ook Ss Srecione for making money rap- 
idly with Bees. Mali 15 cents. 


BANKS & RUSSELL, Baltimore, Md. 





























BELLS. 

The genuine Troy Church: Bells, known to the 
public since 1826; which have acquired a reputa- 
others, including more than seventy chimes and 
eals, One thousand testimonies received during the 
tin, and formally warranted. Ker ~ ied Fix- 
tures, Catalorues free. No agenc' 

&@. KR. MENEELY, 
BELLS SVORETE BELL FOUNDERY. 
etc., of Pure Superior eli ifor Churches, Schools 

Banginas, the best inuse. J2U; 

'r 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
FURNITURE, CARPETING, ETC. 
@ 
B. W. Merriam & Co. 
VERY DESCRIPTION OF 
M IRRORS. 

French and German Looking-Glass 

ates. 

577 BRODWAAY, N. Y. 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
RICH AND PLAIN 
Upholstery, etc., tte, 
From 204 to 208 East 27th St., 
W. J. GRAHAM, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
No. 82. Bowe dig li 


THE T NDEP EN DIE NT . 








29 


“ei 
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BUY BARBER’S BIT BRAUK 





THE HICHEST PREMIUM 
|, AWARDED THE: — 


JOHNSTON 
Ruffler ani Plaiter, 


For Sewing Machines, 
AT THE 
American Institute Fair, 
NEW: YORK; 1872. 
C..W. HANDY &.Co., Sole Agents, 
330 Broadway, New York. 


Sond Se Gipenlen, Box 2618, 





THEBEST HEATING 
APPARATUS IN ie 
WORLD, NOT A HOT 

AIR FURNACE © 
SEND FOR GIROULAR, 


THE GOLD HEATING CO. 








105 BEEKMAN STREET. N. Y. 


NOT A STEAM HEATER, 


FROM IMPURITIES 
EQUAL TO STEAM 


HOUSEHOLD BLESSINGS. 





Union Washer and Wringer. 
Reliance and Sherman Wringer. 
American Mangle, 
for Iron ing Clothes without heat. 
Moule’s Patent Earth Closets. 


HALEY, MORSE & CO., 


31 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 
Send for Circular 





FOR HORSES AND 
safest and best Tonic and Condi: Lt 


ed for’ Dropsy. 
p= had the or rele princlpal ¢ rh for the vant ten years, 


THE te ae CONDIMENT 


preven 
tracte 


The North British Cattle — Co., 
LOCKHART & OO., General Agents. Wanted,responsible Agents througho 


eres Distemper, and epecially teeemasend. 
farmers, and wners rees and Cattle in 
pa Me Gnvanable food for dairy 


HIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
the U. 8, 


lst Premium at Am. Institute, 1871. 
Stamford Sewing Machine. 
pe. mest and the Lightest 
juan, A ewe Machine in the 

am, bee. fo 

Baller, Yes No intermediate 
We sell Givectic to {e those 
whe retell she machine, di pe waned. 


T. B. 
Bianford. 7 in 





BUILDIN( 


For Sheathing, Roofing 
end Circulars, to Oe ae eco, oxi 56 & 58 





tg 'N. ¥., or Roox Rrvar Pirex Co 


PAPER! 


Lining, and as a substitute for. oa viyy ees Send for Samples 





WM. H. LEE, 


277 CANAL & 199 FULTON ST., N. Y. 


HOLIDAY PRESE 


Furniture and Upholstery 


IN EVERY VARIETY. 
ALSO 


LADIES’ WORK-TABLES AND 
FLOWER-STANDS, 
of every description, now offering at low prices. 


FURNITURE. 


BRAMAN, SHAW & 60., 


Importers of Samuel 
Laycock’s 


English Hair 
Seating, 


and Manufacturers of 
PARLOR 


FURNITURE. 


SALESROOM, 
27 Sudbury St, 


BOSTON. 
Pulpit Furniture Manufactured to Order. 


THE WOVEN STEEL 
SPRINC BED, 


The Best, 
Most Durable, 
-and Comfortable.- 


Send for Circular. 


Elliptic Spring Co., 


40 LIBERTY ST., BROOKLYN. 














“Uneasy : Lies. the: Head that 
Wears a bee . 


aa eee arene ane 


Rates, at d warrant them Ln ey r 
funded. Ce Mee 
January, 


gent. 


ral as Church Furniture. 
ci UyS * 


we 








FOR PPPAT-SOROOLS 
LECTURE-ROOMS, 





MENEELYS BELLS 
8 
tion unequaled by any and a sale exceeding that of all 
ast six years. Every bell made of the best = per and 
P,-0. Address either TROY west TROY, N. Y. 
BLISHED IN 1837. 
and mounted witb our Latest [mpreved os moth 
102 and 104 E. Second St., Cincinnati, 
mn OF AND DEALERS IN 
IMPORTERS OF 
IRVING & SON, 
2Doors E. of 3d Ave., NEW YORK. 
LOOKING-GLASSES, | 
Above CANAL STREET, New York. 





OUR NEW. ae SHUTTLE IS THE SIM. 





SEWING MACHINES. 


“BLEHES” 


NOISELESS 








LOCK-STITCH 
FAMILY 


wil Hem, mati Qui Fact, Fell 


challenges the world in perfection f work, sh, 
and beauty of weld durability of of ‘construction, ag 
— ep motion, Call and examine. Send for Cir- 
Agents wanted. Man 
BLES SEWING MACHINE CO., 
623. Broadway, N. Y¥. 








PLEST AND MOST PERFECT IN USE. 





WICREN ONISLAS-A1ES FHL SYA 
EVAL GNIHOVA BOLILS-HOO1 A'INO TAL 


“vidToR” 


SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, ; 
862 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

. @ doors above 17th street). 

' Agents Wanted. 





Pe TENN 


Florence Sewing 

The The Slope, Cheape bh gpa Bet ine in ph, = bet 
ove town. Send to ul: Hy eae ye 

ar and Sample Stockings 

“TINKLEY acter MACHINE 00., Bath, Me. 
pega caps SEWING MACHINE 
‘any one on receipt of 
mon on 80 days’ Pema “Money refunded on 

Ben «F 


satisfied. RWitd suWine wien ine'0o. 


LYON’S NEW SEWING MACHINE 
AT $1 ABOVE COST. 
N. B.—Agents ye NSH. Go., Send for circular, 


33 UNION “BQUARE, A 


ENGINES, MACHINERY, ETC. 


LANE & BODLEY, 


JOHN AND WATER STREETS, 


CINCINNATI, O., 
MANUFACTURE 
STATIONARY AND PORTABLE 


Steam Engines, 
BOILERS, AND MILL WORK. 
CIRCULAR SAW MILES, 


with Solid Iron Frames, Wrought Iron Head Blocks, 
_and Friction Feed, 
LATH AND SHINGLE MACHINES, 


WOOD-WORKING MACHINERY, 


SHAFTING, 


HANGERS, PULLEYS, AND COUPLINGS, 


Safety Power Elevators. 


Our Designs, Patterns, Tools, and Facilities are the 
MOST COMPLETE AND EXTENSIVE 
in the country, enabling us to preduce the 
BEST WORK AT THE LOWEST PRICE, 
Illustrated Catalogues and Prices furnished free on 


lication to 
Cc LANE & BODLEY. 


PASCAL 
IRON WORKS. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1821. 


MORRIS, TASKER & (60., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
LAP-WELDED CHARCOAL-IRON BOILER TUBES, 
WROUGHT-IRON PIPE FOR STEAM, 
GAS, AND WATER, 
with Iron and Brass Fittings of every description for 
same. . 

ARTESIAN AND OIL-WELL PIPES AND TOOLS 
STEAM AND GAS-FITTERS’ TOOLS, 
COAL-CAS MACHINERY, HEAT- 
ING APPARATUS, 

PHILADELPHIA. 
OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE, 
No. 15 Gold street New York, 


Forsaith’s 


FOLDING MACHINE 


FOR SALE CHEAP. 
Made to order to 
FOLD FOUR FOLDS 
IN A SHEET 28% by 43% INCHES IN SIZE. 
Will be sold very low. The machine is NEW, 


NEVER HAVING BEEN USED, 
AND IS IN PERFECT ORDER 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 
3 Park Place. 





























P Writs tes hence, Sieetraiee see Dosrreettes Price-list to 





‘PITTSBURGH PA, . 











1 PN oA REI. 





ieee an eae eal 


i » New York 


Bene ecsivers: Pi a ote rery nds or men ot 
boys, at very low prices, Pistols, $1 to 














Susurance, 
“ACT IN THE ‘LIVING PRESENT. ” 


Business men are e inclined to think that 
life insurance may be-effeeted at one time as 
well as at another. Although they realize 
that the duration of individual life is uncer- 
tain, they do not realize that a good state of 
health is the first qualification-for an insur- 
ance in a responsible company. — But the sys. 
tem of mutual life insurance was not devised 
nor can it be conducted, for’ the'bénefit’ of th- 
valids. Although féw ‘nen wilP admit’ ‘that 
they can ever become invalids, yet the his- 
tory of all business ‘communities! stiows dis- 
tinctlythat no class of nien‘is invalaated'so 
early in life as American merchant, especial- 
ly in our large cities. 

They pursue their daily business. under a 
pressure of haste, labor, and excitement- 
which, endured too long, suddenky-digcloses 
the irreparable fracture! Then-there- is io 
life insurance for .thenx 

“‘Oh! yes, I am convinced-of the import- 
ance of life insurance; and have béen.so fei 
many years,” said one, whom an agerit of 
the Equitable Society. was soliciting. to..in- 
sure his life, 


‘Then why not let me insure you: now f 
“Because Ican do it just as well come: 


other time, when I havé fewer liabilities to 
meet,” = 

‘‘ When will that time come?” 

‘* Perhaps in six months:or a year.” 

‘* What if something should bappen be- 
fore then ?” 

“T understand. Tf Pshonla@ie™ 

“Yes, or lose your health!” 

‘**T can take that-risk.” 

**Can you, indeed? It:-is not: yan!who 
take the risk of your life or health, while, 
you are waiting. It is your wife awd chil’ 
dren who take it. And let: me ‘ask, if you 
suddenly die, or. beeome an. invalid, are 
your affairs in such a condétfon that you are 
willing they should assume this. risk?” 

That is the question which every business 
man should ask of himself. And’ #i6~an- 
swer must be that PRUDENCE: REQUIRES US 
TO DO OUR DUTY NOW, WHILE’ WH MAY. 

“Trust no Future, howe’ er pleasant, 
Let the dead Past bury its dead! 
Act—act in the living Present, 
Heart within, and God o’erhead !" 
NEW YORK STATE INSURANCE 
DEPARTMENT. 


THE number of insurance companies sub- 
ject to the supervision of the Insurance De- 





partment of the State of New York on the: 


first day of December, 1872, was 264, as fol- 
lows: 

New York joint-stock fire insurance companies. . 
New York mutual fire insurance companies. 
New York marine insurance companies. ... 
New York life insurance companies...... 
Fire insurance companies of other states, 
Marine insurance companies of other states 
Life insurance companies of other states....:.. 
Casualty insurance companies.of other states/: .;.<.. 
Foreign insurance companies 








98 
7 
- 9 
- 32 
78 
- B 

8 


or sees -erecccep dos sen sece 
The total amount of stocks and mortgages 
held by the department for the protection of 
policyholders of life and casualty insurance 
companies of this state and of-foreign -inaur. 
ance companies doing business within it is 
$9,107,493.54, as follows: 

- For the protection of policyholders generally 


in life insurance companies of this state....¢3,961,148 54 
For protection of registered See ex- 





SLT TT ere 1,000 00 
For the protection of firé policyholders-in for- 
eign insurance companies... .s..54..+.-.000s 2,027,000 00 
For protection of life policyholders in teachin 
insurance companies....3...... Seeene oes 00 
Total deposit......... vipit Shoctten 
THE UNITED STATES. LIFE, IN- 


SURANCE E COMPANY, 


In another column 1 may he, found the 
twenty-third annual statement of the United 
States Life Insurance Company of this city, 
which will attract more than ordinary dtten- 
tion, not only becatse of the full ‘and satis- 
factory information of the financial Condition 
of the company whith it gives ; but because 
of the remarkable fact that within the short 
space of five days from the Commieticemént 
of the mew year the officers of the company 
have been able to strike a baldiiee: of the 
past year’s transactions, invélving the 
issue of néarly four thousand new pot 
iciea, the Writing Of nearly witie: millions | 
of dollateof’ new tistiratice, the hindiny or" 


~~. 


‘|; tion and imvestment. accor¢ 


+5| Capitak - = = 








four millions-of cash: assets; the aceunrula- 
to law of 
| more then a million anda third of premiums 
‘and interest, in addition to'the judicious and 
conservative hiahagément of all the accumu- 
‘lated business of thisilarge corporationc” ‘The 
| prodperotis Condition of the affairs of the 
‘company,-‘as'shown by the st#tément, and 
‘the diligence manifested by the officers in 
its interest, must be highly gratifying to the’ 
policyholders. 

' EE 
CHARTER OAK LIFE INSURANCE 

COMPANY.. 


‘Fir: CHARTER OAK Lirt’ INSURANCE | 


c : ee 


Company of Hartford, Conn., which from 
time to time has introduced: important and 
| desirable: improvements in the’ busitiéss-of 
‘life nce, has‘made very considerable 


' reduction in its rates, and has for more than-} 


\two years'issued policies at premitims below | 
 those-usually charged by mutual companies. 
| An eminently proéperous business ‘bas’ since 


shown the wisdom. of the change. The. |' 


great’ advantage of low rates lies th the: 
enforced necessity of economical manage-.. 
ment-on the:part of the Company,and thus 
the insured obtain indirect benefits as well a 
the moredirect gain of less..annual outlay. 
‘Moreover, ‘the saving of commissions and 
‘taxes on the difference betwéen too large and’ 


prdperly constructed tables of ratesis of + 


great importance, and cannot be overlooked” 
by any one who investigates the methods. of 
the different life companies: ‘A special 


‘| feature, aiso introduced by this Company 


during the past few years, isthe’ plan of 


‘| deposit insurance, which has attracted 


much attention and favorable ‘comment. It 
differs from other plans in‘its flexibllity, and 
in the fact that each policy designates the 
sums which at the end of each year will be 
paid in cash for its surrender, thus making 
the policies increasingly valuable for business 
purposes. At the end of ten years from the 
date of each policy a settlement is nade, by 
which the; policies are treated ag endow- 
ment insurances and cash paid for them, or 
as paid-up. life policies: In eitlier éase the 
results obtained are*stated te. bemoré favor- 


able than. cam be secured under any — 
form of ce.” Tribune, 


i. 





INSURANCE. 





NEW: YORK, Nov.»12th, 1872. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE GO. 


Nos. 100 and 102 BROADWAY. | 


$ 1,000,000: 


Assets - (over) : - 


Firé in Boston less than one-fifth. 
of its Assets, and is prepared 
for all good business at fair 
rates. , 

GEO. 7. HOPE, Pres’t. 
CYRUS PECK, Sect’y. 


HOME 


Life Insurance Co., 





254 eae NEW YORK.. 











THE INDEPENDENT. 





2,000,000-| 
This Company loses by the. | 


Twenty-third Annual 


ent 


Ua um 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


pies 


261; 262, and 268 Broadway, corner ‘ 


Warren Street. 


New, York, January 1, 1873. 
AMOUNT OF NET CASH ASSETs, 
_ Jah. 1, NEI No ind 


RECEIPTS. 


Amount received fot premiums:#1,080,059 10 
“Amouné of thterest revelved..... 251,332 14 
26,826 98—$1,858,218 22 


$5,075,628 54 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


losses by death.......,0943,715 59 
@ annuity and endow- 





ment claims... is ssns <0 B140 00 
Paid for surrendered poli- 
cleses. ise. seesecesesseses 400;860 59 
Pald reinsurance... ....... 25,780 25 
Paid dividends, .. . 256,866 18 
Dividends and payments to 
policylrolders...:..............-- $929,862 55 
Commiksions................. €82,029 23 
Advertising, printing, etc.. . 36,277 07 
Medical fees,.........+++--+- 8,896 68 
Balaries. ...d.tesese.oseesscee 82,744, 05 
/ Taxes, rent, and all other 
expenses. ....- 44,819 13 
Total of expenses... ....ceceeeeeeres $204,776 15 





$1,184,628 16 
' CASH ASSETS, invested as below,.$3,940,999 84 






; ASSETS, 
Cash in Bank and Trust Company......... oe ees $126,241 14 
Cash in Company’s Office, ....-..+.+-seeerecacienes 274 15 
| Bonds and mortgages...........-.i.s-ceees eowes 2,697,576 52 
' New York City and County securities.......... 483,110 00 
| Brooklyn securities......i.cccecceeseoes sees 202,080 00 
! Loans on policies actually in force.. +. 238,077 28 
United States Five-twenty bonds: 15,453 75 





' Temperary. loans:on United States-bonds, etc., 82,008 00 
Agents’ balances secured,......ccerrereseeerecee 17,268 71 
: Deferred semi-annual and qoaheny premtuins, 118,180 26 
Premiums in course of collection..........++< eae. 87,523.96 
Interest accrucd.......scsessscccsseseccccees cose 48,214 07 


Cash Assets, Jan. 1, 1878, $8,940,999 54 
LIABILITIES. 


Reinsurance reserve, 4 per cent, . .$2,955,788 00. 

Dividend reserve.............-s+0s 170,275 00 

Claims in course of settlement... 57,636 66 
id cost of collecting out- 


standing premiums, etc., etc.... 45,791 2548,299,440. 91 





Surplus as’ Regards Policy 
Holders, - . = $711,558: 93 
Estimated by the New York State standard of val- 
' uation, and that recommended by the Insurance Con- 
vention, the surplus of the. Company would be in- 


creased $280,000, making a ictal surplus of 
ee 92, calculating by that standard. : 


“NEW BUSINESS” 


United States ae Se Cpemesy, 
NEW YORE, 
for 1871 and 1872, 


























Cheats P, 
. Wiliam D. Whiting, Actuary; 
N. De Groot, Cashier. 


GUARDIAN 


MUTUAL 





Life Insurance Co. 


251 BROADWAY, 


a YORK. 





«--$3;917,420 32. | 
| Loans, ¢ secured ponee and ee: 
rtgaees. 


’ N Poli- oie oe 

Year. ba iNew nhurimoe. |" Policies” 
ee | ‘i 
Bho ec 

In in D x 

P_ epteeaed tts 1,588 o3,gen.468|) °°9180,745 
Per cent....... 68 —— on 
“0 OFFICERS: 
JOHN E.. De WITT, Presidents. 

Charles E. Pease, Secretary; 

Fraleigh, Assistant Secretary} 


| 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Dec. 
Premiums on i Palices a not marked off ist Jan- 





rn over 1 $3, 000,006; ~ 


ATLANTIC — 


ew one. January 26th, 187 os On 


| The Trustecs,tn conformity to the Charter of th 


Company, submit the following Statement af iy 
affaireon the 8ist December, 1871. 


"Premiums woth Ae on Marine Risks, from 
eee Ist 129m a 


seeeeee 





pant % Herine Premiums.......... 
issued mn Lif Ris! 
oon issu pid. le = 


presi marked off from 1st J » 1871, 
st December, 1871........ not eevee $5,375,798 4 


| Losses paid during the same period.......... $2,735,980 @ 
NEE 


Returns of Premiums and Expenses...... peer 


ee ei Slated and A satersnn ne AeeG 
Bank, and enh Neher kd 








Real Fstate 
Inte 


Total Amount of Assets............ op S88asckne $14,906,819 


Six per cent, interest on the outstanding certificatesol 
profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth of Feb. 


| Tuary next. 


The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1868 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth of Feb. 
ruary next, from which date all iaterest thereon wil 
cease, The certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment, and canceled. Upon certificates which were 
issued (in red scrip),for gold premiums such payment of 
interest and redemption will be tn gold. 

A dividend of Forty per Cent. is declared on the ne 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8igt December, 1871, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the Second of April next. 


By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 
aa 
CHARLES D Or PANTS ANTS PERKIN 
W. H, k. MOORE, ante Rie Jn, 
HENRY dor TES LOW. 
JOSIAH O, A. HAND. 
LEWIS J. HO 
LOWRLEH ne ROBT. BoMINT MF 
R. WARREN WESTON. GORDON 
ROYAL PHELPS. FREDE RICK W. BURNT AM, 
CALER BA iW. GEORGE 8. STREHENSOM, 
A. P. PILLOT. WILLIAM H. WEBB, 
WILLIAM E, DOD ROBERT L. STUART 
CHAS. H. MARSHA SHEPPARD GANDY. 
DAVID LANE, WILLIAM F, BUNKER 
bh ies JAMEs.¢. DB TORK. T 
Ax. vis} 
‘AS. P. BURDETT 
STURGIS, UHAS. D, LEVERICH. 
ALEX, V. B 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 


W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
J. D. HEWLETT, 8d Vice-President. 


OFFICE OF THE 


Continental 


INSURANCE CO. 


No. 102 Broadway. 
NEW YORK, _Suly ii, 1872. 


Cash Capital, - - - $1,000,000 
Assets, over, - - - - 2,000,000 


The Directors of this: Company—upon the report of & 
committee appointed to investigate the effect of the 
Chicago fire upon its outstanding Scrip Fund, showing 
that} although they had decided each questionable 
point in the interest of the Scrip-holder, the losses and 
lexperises of the past fiscal year had been $244,609 04 in 
excess of the earnings for the same period and of sald 
Scrip Fund combined—directed that public notice be 
given of the cancellation by said fire of the Scrip issues 
‘of 1866 to 1871 inclusive, 

The Scrip issues of 1856 to 1865 will be paid on pre- 
sentation at the office of the Company. 

The Company resumed the issue of participating 
Policies on the Ist: instant, and in July next will, under 
the conditions of its Policies, divide thrée-fourths of it 
profits to its participating Policyholders. 

The determination of the: Board of Directors is to 





créate alargé surplas fund, as security tliat its Policy: | 


/holders will In the future; as in the past, receive payment 

in fot Some a phar Interest. Dividend of THREB AND ONS 
HALF PER CENT. has been declared upon the Capital of 
the Company, payable on ee 


DIRECTORS : 
CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Prest. 


HIRAM PARES. 
WRE TURNORE, 


ae 


SAMUEL A. SAWY 
Pr aka, 
ES 





Se rose 


ABRA 
JOHN OAKLEY, 


$d Deparment 
General Agent. "4 


ACCIDENTS. 
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KNICKERBOCKER LIFE INSURANCE 60. 


No. 239 Broadway. 


ASSETS for the Security of Policyholters, over -" - = $8,000,000. 
CHARUEN A NICHOLS, 24 ¥ 


’ 
font, Ee, F SNIBPEN. Secretary. 

GS BANE. POLICIES 4 MPEGIA ae: 

SAVI E d EW FEATURES. 

y Comvany 3 to ers. 2 on approved lives. payable to the 
himself he reaches %, or to his ives on his previous 
with certain important benefits never before conceded by any Com i: 

contains 8 osttive stipulation of an equitable and de surrender value, which may be with- 

at the end of any policy KY it may renak Sompany, drawing an aa Re of 
Sever less than 4 per cent. and as mach more Sper cent. for a year as the average of the 

*s investments in its preceding Seca) ear oes ceeded 6 per " 
comm every such policy is attached a yaing the premium per $1,000 insured by it, into three distinct 
paris fpr cach FeRr Oe elected i . the advance 7 my the eines to sedis te the Gembhnn in 
eet year: , the sel/-inswrance deposit, or reserve which is to be accumulated at 4 per cent, 
EXAMPLE. . 

Age30, payable at45 (15-yearendowment). Amount of policy, $1,000, payable at 45; or previous death. 


The Knick 





AGE OF ENTRY 30. GROSS PREMIUM $56.75.. NET PREMIUM $53.08. 
































& INSURANCE. SELF-INSURANCE. g 
Normal = 
Company’ s| Insurance | Surrender Surrender 

i Margin.| Oost of || Risks. | Values. | Charges, |\Depoetts | Reserve. |"ysineg : 

90|@3-67 | $7 72 | 9952.81 | 956.32 eS Bees eS 0 
81| 8 67 745 | 90347 | 5098 | $408 45 63 | $4719 | #311 | 1 
33. | 8 67 716 | $51.85 |. 45 67 3 65 4592 | 9653 | 9288 | 2 
33 | 3 67 684 | 79783 | 40 39 3 28 4624] 14815 | 14492 | 8 
$4 | 8 67 648 | 74128 | 35,21 2 82 46 60| 20217 | 19985 | 4 
85.| 8 67 609 | 682.06 80 15 2 41 4699 | 258 72 | 256 31 5 
86 | 8 67 565 | 62001 | 25 24 2 02 4743 | 31794 | 81592 | 6 
$7 | 8 67 517 | 55500 | 2057 | 165 47 91 | 87999 | 37884 | 7 
$8 | 3 67 464 | 4881 | 1617'| 129 48 44| 44500 | 4371 | 8 
39 | 3 67 404 | 45% | Wn 97 49 04| 51819 | 51222 | 9 
40 | 8 67 839 | 3840 21 8 48 68 49 69 | 58472 | 58404 | 10 
41| 8 67 267 | 261.38 5 84 48 50 41 | 659 79 | 65936°| 11 
42| 867 187 | 178 58 3 81 22 51 21| 73862 | 73840 | 12 
43 | 8 67 99 | 9155 . 9 08 5209 | 821 42 | 82134 | 13 
44| 8 67 00 00 00 00 58 08 | 90845 | 90845 | 14 
is oe oe 2 eee. 1000 00 | 100000 | 15 





























This table and plan refers to “ Savings Bank Policies” only. 
‘ ee et hy oe La ke values” is what will be pald for policy at end of any year, under column “‘age 
of policy, surren F 
The obvious advantage of the “* der value” stipulation is that’ it gives the poli tangible value, recog- 
nizable in the money market, which tlesol without it ever had or:could tet by aX : % 
The rates of premium and tables attathed to the policies have been calculated by the Consulting Actuary of the 
Company, RIGHT, of Boston, formerly Insurance Commi rot Massachuse 
r Bate Books and other Information apply at the Company’s 0: or any of its Agencies. To successful men 


‘HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


OFFICE, 135 Broadway. 





CASH CAPITAL, - - - = = ‘$2,500,000 00 
ASSETS, July ist, 1872, - - = = = = = = = §4,393,564 51 
LIABILITIES, ..-: ">" = = * * ©. 27.28. 2.. 8 $174,008 59 


ABSTRAOT OF THE 
Thirty-eighth Semi-Annual Statement, showing the Assets of the Company on the Ist day of July, 1872: 


Peete ereeeeresrerernnes F* Sensor eerarecsssseey 
























Dicnth acdaoacmaeildadecsédedcceteterile 9 9 
er ter 23982 
Loans on. Stocks, payable on demand 0 
United States Stocks (market value).... Wee 1,7 $92 > 
State Bonds (market value).........cceccssecceceecceccesccccecs 3 2400 
Sst) ag at July, ~ = ep conccee 1 3: ‘ 
Bile recdvable cacao 13608 
and other m janeous caxusaasdecases tess ce icecuesadaenaiine os eecee 
jums due and uncollected on Policies issued at this office ...,,.....: ey eee BBhS 
BOAR. cccoccccccccsd Ved bebeWeccccccccsscccscececs ics cdbnccabsgancenbetiebsbeirta nec nacckan as $4,393,564 51 
CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 
J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 





CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE (CO. 
OF NEW YORK, 


Nos. 22, 24 & 26 NASSAU St., 


CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 


Policies issued, - - 50,000. 
Assets - - - - - - $6,000,000. 


President, JUSTUS LAWRENCE. 


Vice-President, M. B. WYNKOOP. 
Setretary, J. P. ROGERS, 


Actuary, 8. C. CHANDLER, Jz. 


METROPOLITAN 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 108 Broadway, N. Y. 








MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 
144 & 146 BROADWAY, 
New York. 
F. S. WINSTON, President. 


Capital, $300,000. 
ASSETS OVER FIFTY-SIX MHLLIONS Somes: 





GF DOLLARS. |Insures Fire Risks... 
RICHARD A. MICCURCY, 2: 
pets ne ca, . Wive*President, R. M..C. GRAHAM, President. 
wi alin t Aebaaet sore “ SAMURL J. YOUNG Secretary. 





er 


THE INDEPENDENT: 


8h 


THE NEW. YORK 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, 


offers, to those desiring Insurance, advantages which it is be 
lieved cannot be surpassed by any other 
Institution of the kind, 


Assets, $19,000,000. Annual Revenue, $7,000,000. 


If you want Life Insurance, investigate the claims of this 
Company to your confidence and stipport, and especially ex- 


TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY 


Plan, now offered by the New York Life Insurance Company, 
which so combines the Tontine principle in the distribution 
of surplus with Ordinary Life Endowment Assurance as to 
afford to those who survive certain selected periods the max- 
imum beneft to which their superior vitality and persistence 
in payment of premium entitle them. The estimated results 
upon this class of policies appended thereto have been ex 
amined, and are indorsed by the distinguished Actuaries, 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Esq., and E. W. BRYANT, Esq., 
from whose letters the following extracts are made: 


The benefits you propose to extend to those selecting this class of Hey 
are MORE VARIED IN THEIR CHARACTER AND ADVANTAGES THA 
ARE AFFORDED BY ANY PLAN OF INSURANCE NOW IN USE BY ANY 
COMPANY WITHIN MY KNOWLEDGE, and are such as cannot fail to ren- 
der the Tontine Investment Policy a popular, safe, and highly remunerative 
form of Insurance. 

Very truly yours, 


amine the 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, Consulting Actuary. 

I have no hesitation in sa tee I think it more probable that the 
actual results will exceed than fall short of your estimates. 

The VARIOUS ADVANTAGES of this form of Policy are well presented in 
the circular explaining it. and I notice among them SEVERAL METHODS OF 
APPLYING T SURPLUS WAICH DO NOT APPEAR TO HAVE BEEN OF- 
FERED BY ANY OTHER COMPANY. 


Yours, truly, EDWIN W. BRYANT, Consulting Actuary. 
ESTIMATED RESULTS ABOVE REFERRED TO: 
Ordinary Life Policy, age 40, $10,000. Annual Premium, $318. 


FIRST BENEFIT. 


Tontine Period, 10 years, annuity for hfe combined with 
dividend = - . s wn = < ™ . (2 s ra So 
Tontine Period, 15 years, annuity for life combined with 
dividend = = 5s » . = « * o > » 546 30 
Tontine Period, 2 years, annuity for life combined with 
dividend . = s s = = . “ = 1,160 10 


Thus at end of 15 years’ period the annuity will pay the 
premium and leave a surplus for increasing income. 


SECOND BENEFIT. 


To withdraw the accumulated profits in cash. 
ebeneane Period, 10 years, 


56 per cent. of premiums paid Me 
Tontine eriod, 15 years, 101 per cent. of premiums paid BRe- 


tarn 
Tontine Period, 20 years, 150 per cent. of premiums paid Re 
tarned, 


THIRD SENEFIT. 


Surrender of Policy to the Company. 
Tontine Period, 10 years, 107 per cent. of premiums Returned. 


Tontine Period, 15 years, 154 per cent. of premiums Returned. 
Tontine Period, 20 years, 207 per cent. of premiums Returned. 


FOURTH BENEFIT. 
Paid-up Pelicy. 


Tontine Period, 10 ears, 7 . a * = e 3 * « 7, 
Tontine Period, 15 4 * =e bal s 7 s » 2 . s § 


Tontine Period, 20 years, - = = = . ” . a = - 28,500 
FIFTH BENEFIT. 

Surrender of Policy and Purchase of Annuity for Life. 
Tontine Period, 10 years, - = a . a . tbs ay Soc $286.20 
Tontine Period, 15 years, iia i ee ee a 
Tontine Period, 20 years, - > 28s 8s 8 8 2 © = 1,460°00 


Circulars, giving extended information in regard to this 
plan of Insurance, with tables and examples of probable re- 
sults under certain assumed data, can be obtained by appli- 
cation’ to the Home Office of the Company, Nos. 346 and 348 
Broadway, New York, or any of its Agents in the United 
States or Canada. : 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 





| WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-Pres't and Actuary. 


ees 
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R. R. R. 2 AG 
RADWAY’S READY RELIEF 


CURES THE WORST PAINS 
In from Gon to. Twenty. Minutes. 
T ONE HOUR 


Mo 
after reading this advertisement need any one 


FER WITH PAIN. 
RADWAY'S READY “Is A ,QURE FOR 
EVERY PAIN. 


It was the first and is 
The Only Pain Remedy 


that instantly stops the. most excruciatin pains, ol 
Inflammations and cares Congestions, Ww of. the 
Lungs, Stomach, Bowels, or other glands or ‘oreans, by 
one sontartion, 
FROM ONE TO TWENTY MINUTES, 
no peat how violent or excruciating the = the 
HOnUMATIO, Bed-ridden, Infirm, Crippled. ervous, 
Neuralgic, or prostrated with disease may suffer, 
RADWAY’S READY RELIEF 
morsanndl Ho BOR RAE Ease 
INFLAMMATION 0 I OWES. coe “ 
e 
TION OF THE LUNGS. 
SORE THROAT, DIreIOLs REATHING. 
PITA Facr, OF THE HEART. 
HYSTERICS, CROUP, SPHTHERI 
ATARRH, INFLUENZA. 
HEADACHE, his 
RALGIA, anaes 
COLD CHILLS, AGUE CHILES. 
The application of the Ready Relief to the 
or parts waere She pain or difficulty exists will 
€ an 
Twenty drops in half a tumbler of water will in a 
few moments cure CRAMPS, SPASMS, SOUR STOM- 
H, HEARTBURN, SIOK | HEADAOHR, —DI- 
ARRH®A, dal INTERNA 5 colic. WIND IN THE 
WELS, and all NA 
Travelers should always 3 een a bottle of ste 
way's Ready Relie . A-few drops 
water will prevent gy A, ra ns from change 
water. It is better than French Brandy or Bitters a 
a stimulant. 
pinta eee: am asym. 
FEVER AND 


and Ague and all other Malarious, Bilous, oa 
ypho} ys Talley. and other five, aided b 
war S PILLS) so-quick as 8 Suny’ Re 


HEALTH! BEAUTY! 


STRONG AND PURE RI on BLOOD—INOREASE OF 
FLESH AND WEIGHT—CLEAR SKIN AND BEAU- 
TIFUL CO MPLEXION. SECURED TO ALL. 


DR. RADWAY’S 
SARSAPARRIAN RESOLVENT 


HAS MADE. THE MOST ASTONISHING CURES. SO 
QUICK, SO RAPID ARE THE CHANG THE 
BODY UNDERGOES. UNDER THE INFLUENCE 
OF THIS TRULY WONDERFUL MEDICINE, THAT 


Every Day an Increase in Flesh 
and Weight is Seen and Felt. 


THE CREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 


Every drop of the SARSAPARILLIAN RE- 
SOLVENT communicates through the Blood, 
Sweat, Urine, and “other fluids and juices of 
the system the vigor of life, for it repairs the 
wastes of the bedy*'with new and ‘sound ma- 
terial. Scrofula, Syphilis, Consumption, 
Glandular Disease, Ulcers in the Throat, 
Mouth, Tumors, Nodes in the Glands and 
other parts of the system, Sore Eyes, Stru- 
morous discharges; from ‘the: Ears, and the 
worst forms of Skin Diseases, Eruptions, 
Fever Sores, Seald Head, Ring» Worm, Salt 
Rheum, Erysipelas, Acne, Slack Spots, 
Worms in the» Flesh, Tumors, Cancers in the 
Womb, and all weakening and painful dis- 
charges, Night Sweats, Loss ef Sperm and 
all ‘wastes. of the life principle, are within the 
curative ‘range of this wonder of: Modern 
Chemistry, and a few days’ use will prove to 
any persen using it for either of these forms 
of disease its potent power to cure them. 


Ifthe patient, daily becoming reduced by the wastes 
and decomposition that is continually proareens, 
succeeds in st these wastes, and rs the 

same with n material made from *bealthy. *pibod— 
and this the ‘SARS APARILLIAN will ani does secure 

cure is ce : for when once this reteedy commences 
its work of purification, and rn ishing the 
loss of wastes, its ts repairs wil be rapid, and every day 
the patent will imsei « better an i stronger, 
the food digesting better, appetite “Georoving. and flesh 
and weight increasing 

Not only does the SARSAPARILLIAN Rersotvent excel all 
known remedial agents in the cure of Chronic, Scrofa- 
lous, Constitutional, and Skin Diseases; but it is the only 
positive curé for 


idiney & Bladder af rwrngeuncag 


r 











brick-dust deposit<, or the wate~ is thick, cloud: ed 
with substances like the white of an or t ae ii 

white silk, or there is a morbid, eA bilious ane 
ance, and white bone-dusi deposits, and wh isa 


ao $i per oe a 


DR. RADWAY’S 
PERFECT PURGATIVE PILLS, 


elegantiy coated = 2 sweet 
barge, repaint, - pay. cleanse, and s! 
ware for the cure of all disérders of the the mach 
iver, Bowels, Kidneys, B er, gx — De rg 
hie ache. Si Constipation, Costiveness, In 


epsia, Biliousness, Bilious Fever, ee ee of the 
jowels, Piles, and all veliect s past of the Internal 


ous drugs. 

(2 Observe the iohoding sytaptoms resulting from 
Disorders of the Digestive Organs: 

Constipation eed Piles, Fulmess of the Blood in 
the H Acidity of ee 2 Pome Nausea, Heartburn. 
Misgast ef Food, Fullness or Weigh’ 

Sour Eractations, Sinking or Em ag at the Pit of the 
Stomach, Puimming of the . Hurried and ‘pines 
Breathing, Flutteridg at the ott. 

eating Sensations when in a Lying Posture, aandoes of 
nad ow as ot Webs before the i 

Pain in ea 





ness of ae Skin and Eyes, Pain in pe yo Chest 
and sudden Flushes rate 
‘ew doses of 
from: all the aborensined Pieced Jers, Price, 25 
Cents Box. SOLU BY DRUGGISTS. 
Read “FALSE AND TRUE.’ 


Send one letter-stamp to RADWAY .& O©0., No. 32 
Vere —* New York. at at ow ra, Fa 
sent 








Weather Stri PS; . 
_ eR Es: 








MORIRDN BRIPANNTA Ut, 


MANUFACTURERS OF ; 
THE FINEST QUALITY OF 


Silver-plated =~ 
Table Ware, 
550 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THIS WARE, AS BE- 
ING OF SUPERIOR QUALITY AND STYLE AND 
MORE ECONOMICAL THAN THAT UF LOWER 


' GRADE. 


PACTORIES: 
WEST MERIDEN, CONN. 





---SILVER--- 


AND 


Electro 


Fine Plate. 





Corham M’fg Co., 
PROVIDENCE, R. L, 
Wholesale Rooms: 
NO. { BOND ST. NEW YORK. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER, 


Rosert Cotter, Howarp Crosby, OxauNory GILES, 
Noau H. Scuenck, Joun P. Guiiiver, Starr H. NICHOLS, 
T. 8. Spzar, H. M. Frevp, R. P. Farris, Jos. H. RYLANCE, 
Wu. H. Rrper, Ws. ALvin BarTLett, Jas. DEMAREST, JR., 
A, Epwarps, F. W. Fiske, 0. D. Hetmrr, JosepH Haven, 
J. R. Hisparp, Davip Swine, ©. M. . Trier, and One 
Hundred other Prominent Divines practice and recom- 
mend the system of CUMULATIVE EXERCISE—the so- 
called “* Health Lift” or *‘ Lifting Cure.” 

Training in Cumulative Exercise is given at any of the 
Rooms of the Health-Lift Company, or may he practiced 
at home by the use of the.“ Reactionary Lifter.” which 
Dr. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMEs pronounces “a most ingen- 
= convenient, compact, and serviceable arrange- 

en 





HEALTH-LIFT HAND-BOOKS AND LITERATURE. 


CuMULATIVE EXERCISE as" a System of Physical Training, 
25 cents. THE StTomacH; its Function and Hygiene, 


GIENE; an Exponent of Sanitary Science, Preventive Med- 
icine, and Physical Culture. Published monthly, sub- 
scription $1 per year, sing/e numbers 10 cents, : 


Full information given either by mail, on receipt of ten 
cents for postage, or ag eg 


In Boston.............- o. 149 Tremont Street. 
In Brooklyn........No. ‘Sir Washington Street. 
In Chicago........ N 70 Washington Street. 


In Detroit....... ..-No, 257 Woodward Avenue, 
In Philadelphia....No. 35 South Third Street. 
In San Francisco.. The Health-Lift Company. 
In New York.. 46 East Fourteenth Street, 
(between Broadway, ag University Place), and No. 
178 Broadway. 





Address, at any of the above places, 
THE HEALTH-LIFT COMPANY. 


‘WEMAKE ONLY STRICTLY PURE GOODS 


cMAMa> 
“ow STRIC Pn 
\ 
PURE # 





-_ 
& 





Every keg of our White Lead bears the following 
warrant, and we guarantee a degree of fineness an 
whiteness unsurpassed : 


THIS PACKACE CONTAINS . 
Pure White Leader... ceeeeemnnrnee 9 part 











Ti ' 
$25 IN GOLD will be paid to any one find- 
ing the contents ee this keg different from the 


e analysis. - 
. “pavis, CHAMBERS & CO. 


SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE, 


Userue FACWORTH KNOWINC! 


THURSTON’S IVORY PEARL TOOTH-POWDER vill 
keep the teeth clean, sound, and white. Price 25 and 50 
cents + pee r bottle, 

THOMPSON’S *POMADE Lah ah og will eee Boor 

















beaghe:! and strengthen hair. Price 25 and 50 cents 
OUVEN’S PRopoRos i GLOVE CLEANER will 
00" re soiled glov pristine beauty and useful- 


ANS COUG per tle will give tomediate 
rORM LOZEN ES will expel all worms, 


d leasan the Price 25 ¢' 
WELLS'S MJ MACHINE: SPREAD oe STRENGTHENING 
PLASTE whenever a roy to eeded, are un- 


GiINESE, TOOT TOOTH. Pane Dt DROPS witl i instantly relieve 
HEXYORD ey peuebigarky. G eee NUTS 
are readil: 


| efficacious. Price 3 conte: rae a 
; All for sale by Di 


No, 192 Fulton street, New York. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Price 25 cents per box. ~ 


tg, 264, . s 8 2324 
Zee PPO TREY 





FASHIONS tor WINTER, 


Polonsiseis one ‘ae our 
qaieat Forts novelties. Is 


valuable feat 
In poe 


e, orl 





HE 
861 wo LD { Itis 
the New York City Ladies’ AUT EORITE in all 
matters of S'E W ML, KE and Dresamaking. and the 
ONLY pubdlicationinthiscountrythat IMPORTS 
Fashions and SELLS paper patterns ofthem. 1% gives 
fullinformation upon ever Lp ot in a besides minute 
poe aa making al tus of garments. This number 
© fashion sic Pere bt i & i a 

Stories, Hints, Criticiams 


Smith's. Illustrated Pattern "Basar, 
Only ONE DOLLAR A YEAR!!! 


GRAND PREMIUM, DOLLAR wi 
AMP | 


AAR. AND the patterns 
eS SD Semen ae 
will be mailed 


what is now aan to any ma receipt 0 
m 
bath Lore H MODEL with each y which 


ev seams, pleat, Geter e0P Ol Ww 0] 
permis as er by the pat! 

ee By the use ofour C Cloth 

‘sew can FINISH the most difficult garment as easily 

as os the he plalnest, phen s are PERFECT GUIDES. 

very plainly, 
As BURDETTE SMITH, 
Smiths Pattern Bazaar, 


914 BROADWAY, N. Ye 


THE j RARE WAGON, 











A Wagon Intended for Genéral Purposes. 
WEIGHS BUT 400 POUNDS. 
Is finished ready to paint and trim. geeee of your. 
carriage maker, or the onLyY man 
8S. N. BROWN & CO., of maial: Ohio. 


Garratt’s.: Electric ; Disk. 
Physicians and others find it Pprr- 


MFECTLY RELIABLE. Superior for ‘i ° oe. 
ness, coldness, weakness, or D: 
ach, or "limb. 











Sent by mail on  Feeelpt 
<. rice yy ©. GARRATT, M.D., 
a hageegp 6 — — Boston, 


ORIENT SAFETY LAMPS, 


entirely of metal, are the only 
lamps; in; use which can neither 
break, leak, nor explode. Are 





to all household uses; also to 
stores, factories, churches, etc. 


AGENTS Make $10 A DAY 
Selling these Lamps. 


For an Agency address 
: WALLACE & SON 
8&9 Chambers street, New Ye, 


GEORGE DAVIS, successor to A, ¥. WEBSTER & 
CO., 571 Broadway, New. York. 


TESTIMONIAL Sa mean 


Messrs. Moanga & Co., 240 Broadway : 














ENT COOK use 

find tl na it Crores i all that you claim for it. 

ERAS' KS, ing | sent U 

SINDLATR New_York 

a HAMMOND, Bellevue Medical | College: ; Mair: Gen. 

eral M. C. MEIGS, i Nematodes United 

Ane WARREN PATENT COOKER ¢ all first- 
ie le a 

class stove and range and acturnistitor ers pr 


where. Enclose stamp for Deseriptive , Pamphlet and 
ORTON & O0., Post-office Box soot. 





ornamental and cheap. Adapted: 





NFAT or, “Al a PIT GOS 


Hiey's Cari "Troceg 





4 mat AOR OAT, Carolic Acla 
Chich ¥ai 
the ‘Troches are in part composed acting as 
smasihrecan ‘anid‘Guring all fornis Of ULOERATED ang 
INFLAMRD surfaces ofthe larynx and epiglottis. : 


—_— ay 





A specialty for hoarseness, the CLEANSING power of the 
Carbolic Acid tending to expel all, collections and forms 
tions of mucous matter, phlegm, etc., and restoring 1 
healthy action te the sensitive and delicate organs “- 
threes and windbipe. 





A specialty against’ contracting infectious diseases 
The peculiar properties of Carbolic Acid in preventing 
infection and contagion ‘have long been known, and 
EDEY’S CARBOLIC TROCHES may be safely relied on 
as preventive in cases of SMALL Pox, VARIOLOD, ete, 
yy ' 


—— 


Aspecialty for common colds, coughs, and all disor 
dersof the throat, chest, and lungs, 


nh Se OS ty eS ee 
where, 


JOHN FEF. HENRY, 
Sole Proprietor, No. 8 CollegePlace, New York. 





Ok aa 
VES’ PATENT LAMPS 


The BEST LAMP : “USED. lighted, 
oe - ——o without, removing Ste! ben 


BRONZE panes HHANDBELIERS, erc., 

aoe ie. a 

trated catalogues are Mow ready. Sample orders s0- 

37 i. PAT ENS AAR OU Y. 

MOT HE'R 8, 

NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, 

A The Mother’s Milk Substitute. 9 
Db oe Ap Bertani oe, 





; id by Dru; rocers. 
V i. Aarik & 0., “Sole Agents U 
15 South Willems Street, New Zork. 4 
INFANT -# R 





SCOVILL’S BLOOD AND LIVER 
SYRUP 


is an infallible remedy for BULLDING UP BROKEN. 


DOWN, CONSTITUTIONS, and is used by, PHYSICIANS . 


ini all parts of the country as the best™ 
-**  *-* BLOOD PURIFIER 
known for the cure of SCROFULA and all diseases 


arising from IMPURITY OF THE BLOOD: 





SEWING MACHINE ACENTS. 
We have the original and only perfect Patent eg 
Axle for taking ‘wD ¢h@; lost motion in sewing-m 
band-wheels, Any agent can apply them, and aa 
large eee Send for agents’ descriptive price-list. 


‘INVENTORS’ MANUFACTURING C0., 
No. 176 Broadway, N. Y. 


| Ae wt 
Ni () KRRS| ‘igar-holder, fouenrs 
om 40, 176 aN. Y. 


PATENT. BOUND TABLET CARDS 
are preserved forthe Calendar for 1873 and the Memor- 
anda, as well as their attractive appearance. Send for 
me agp Ys ordering more business cards, 
8. H. HADLEY & CO., 
still . 111 Liberty street, N. Y¥. 


‘TRAVEL. 


PACIF10 MAIL STEAM-SHIP COM- 
PANY’S LINE TO 


CALIFORNIA, JAPAN, AND CHINA, 


VIA PANAMA. 
CARRYING MAILS, _—e- AND FREIGHT 














ASPINWALL, ‘PANAMA, AND PACIFIO OOAST OF 
MEXICO, CENTRAL AMERICA, PERU, AND CHILL 


os on canon bape Aaa month. 


oiijenePi We lates end soten gplendi¢. shige ot 8 of this line 


noon, as a eran those — 
fail on on snd sand them 


» connecti eens Panama for with 
ws | gacol dc gommant see eine Papier SAN 
also oad for SOUTH: 
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eget tt O 


- 
= 


wets yews et Fs ae eeD 


